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, by a long feries of vidories. The conqueft of 
Greece was his objed ; he had taken many pre- 
liminary meafures towards cflfeding this purpofe; 
while his conduA , fo far from exciting the jealoufy 
of thofe fierce republics , acquired their admiration 
and gratitude. Inftead of roufing the dangerous re- 
fentment of a nation whom he was ambitious to 
fubdue, Philip difarmed the hoftility of Athens, 
and threatened with the vengeance of combined 
Greece, the only republic that appeared forward 
to obftrud his defigns. It feemed high time , 
therefore , to withdraw his army ; to fet bounds, for 
the prefent , to his own triumphs; nor to attempt,, 
with danger, efifeding by premature force, what 
might be fafely accoraplifbed by feafonable policy. 
Before evacuating Greece , he took care to place 
a ftrong garrifon in Nicaea, which might thence- 
forth fecure his free paffage through the ftraits of 
Thermopylae. Macedonian troops occupied the 
principal cities of Theffaly, and the ftrongeftpofts 
of Phocis. He condudcd with him into Mace- 
don eleven thoufand Phocian captives ; an acqui- 
fition which he regarded as ndt the lead valuable 
fruits of his fuccefs ; and of which , on his return 
home , he determined inunediately to avail him- 
f^lf. 

The warlike tribes of Thrace , though often 
vanquifhed , had never been thoroughly fubdoed. 
In order to bridle the dangerous fury of thofe 
northern barbarians^ Philip built two cities, Philip- 
popolis and- Cabyla ' , the firft at the weftern 
extremity of the country, on the confines of mount 

^ Suabo, 1. vij. p. ii8» 
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Rhodop^, thefecond towards the eaft, at the foot chap. 
of mount Hsemus , above a hundred and fifty 
miles didantfrom each other, and almod equally 
remote from the Macedonian capital. The Pho- 
cian captives, blended with a due proportion of 
Macedonian fubjeds , well provided with arms for 
their defence, were fent to people and cultivate 
thofe new fettlements , whofe flourifljing condition 
foon exceeded the expectation of their founder. At 
the fame time , Philip planted a colony in the ifle 
of Thafos , which had formerly belonged to the 
Athenians ; but that people having already loft 
poffeflGon of the gold mines at Philippi , on the 
neighbouring coaft of Thrace, feemed now fo in- 
different about the pofTellion of Thafos , that their 
tranfports were employed in conveying the Mace- 
donians thither *. 

In fuch occupations, chiefly, Philip employed 
the firft year of the peace , not negleding to com- 
plete the ornaments of his capital ; for which pur- 
pofe he borrowed , as formerly , large fums of 
money from the- richeft citizens of Greece. The 
year following, he made an expedition into Illyria, 
and , at the cxpenfe of that country, extended his 
dominions from the lake Lychnidus to the Ionian 
fea. This diftridl, about fixty miles in breadth, 
was barbarous and uncultivated , but contained 
valuable falt-raincs, which had occafioned a bloody 
war between two neighbouring tribes. While 
Philip was abfent in Illyria, an embafly arrived 
from Ochus king of Perfia, who , alarmed by the 
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magnificent reports of the growing greatncfs of 
Macedon, fent the moft trufty of his minifters, 
who, under pretence of oflfering to Philip thefriend- 
Ihip and alliance of the great king^ might examine 
with their own eyes the ftrength and refources of 
a monarch, which were reprcfented as fo formi- 
dable. 

In the abfence of his father , the young Alex- 
ander did the hoitors of the court ; and it is faid, 
that during an entertainment given to the Perfian 
ambaffadors, the pnnce, who had not yet reached 
liis twelfth year, difcovered fuch manly and pre- 
mature wifdom , as already announced the dawn of 
a very extraordinary charader '. Among other 
queftions , that could not have been expeded from 
his age, he inquired into the nature of the Perfian 
government and art of war ; the genius and dif- 
pofition of the reigning fovereign ; the diftance of 
his capital from the coaft, and the difficulty of the 
intervening roads *. Such inquiries , whatever 
talents they announced in the young prince , feem 
to prove that the conqueft of Perfia had been a 
frequent fubjedl of con verfation between Alexander 
and his inllrudors ; and that an unbounded ambi- 

' Plutarch (in Alexand.) exprefles himfelf ftrongly on this fub- 
iect : •• to^e £x«iv«jv ( the ambafladors ) $ccv.uu^tn xxt rifv XtyGUivttv 

fJivyuX^TT^otyiXQCv^ViV* " — Read /A£y3eXoii/v;|^<«y, and then the fen ten ce 
may be literally explained ; " So that the ambaffadors wondered » 
and thought nothing of the famed abilities of hilip , compared 
with the fptrit and magnanimity of his fon. '' I recoltect doc 
having met with luiiyxXQ'^gocy/Mavvyi in the writers of the Socratic 
age; but it is a good word to mark the character of a perfon 
•• who buQes himfelf about great objects. " 
^ Pluurcb in Alexftnd* 
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tlon had ali^ady taken poffeflion of his youthful 
mind. The ambaffadors heard him with aftonifh- 
ment, and exclaimed with that freedom which fo 
wonderfully diftinguifhes the public tranfadipns of 
ancient, from thofe of modern times, " Ours is a 
rich and powerful , but this will be truly a wife 
and great king '." 

Philip had no fooner returned from Illyria , than 
he made an excurfion to Theffaly, and finally 
fettled the afifairsof that diftraded country; having 
taken on himfelf the whole management of the 
revenue , and having divided the ten'itory into four 
fcparatc governments, in order to weaken the force 
of opposition , and to render the whole province 
more patient and fubmiffive under the dominion of 
Macedon *. While Philip was thus employed in 
Theffaly, his agents were not lefs adlive in con- 
firming the Macedonian authority in the ifle of 
Euboea. Nor was he fatisfied with fecuring his 
former acquifitions ; he afpired at new conquefts. 
The barren and rocky territory ofMegara, divided, 
by an extent of only ten miles , the frontier of 
BcEotia from the ifthmus of Corinth. The in* 
duftrious and frugal fimplicity of this Kttle re- 
public could not defend its virtue againft the cor- 
rupt influence of the Macedonian \ Philip gained 

< I have ufed a little freedom with the words of Plutarch « 
tug i 'PTou^ Jxaj Sxr/Xfuj ftsyuq' i h if^rt^^ ^rXwicij. Pint. Orat. h. 
de Furtun. Atexand. 

' Demofth. Philipp. iii. 

7 Deraofthcn. de faia Legatlone , et Philipp. iii. In Philipp, 
h. he fpeaks as if Philip had made fome open attempt againft 
Megara, in which be had failed: ruxfTYi% (fell. £v&)i«(( ) oTuywfit^ 
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a party id Megara , which he cultivated with 
peculiar care ; becaufe , being already mafter of 
Boeotia , Phocis , and Theffaly , the narrow ter- 
ritory of the Megarians formed the chief obftacle 
to his free paffage into the Peloponnefus , the aflfairs 
of which, at this jundure, particularly deferved 
his attention. 

The Lacedaemonians , repulfed by Philip , whom 
they had condefcended to folicit, rejeded by the 
Fhociads, whom they offered to affift , and having 
loft all hopes of obtaining the guardianfliip of the 
Delphic temple , totally deferted a fcene of adion , 
in which they could expedl neither profit nor 
honor, and confined their politics and their arms 
within the narrow circle of their own pe'ninfula. 
For almoft two years, Archidamus had labored 
with undivided attentiQn , and with his ufual addrefs 
and adivity , to extend the pretentions and the 
power of Spart^ over the territories of Meffen^ , 
Argos, and Arcadia. His meafures, planned with 
prudence, and conduded with vigor, were attended 
with fuccefs , though the inhabitants of the de- 
pendent provinces bore with much regret and in- 
dignation the ypjcc of a republic, which they had 
formerly fpurned as oppreffive and intolerable. 
Their munnurs and difcontents were inBamed into 
hoftility by the Thebans, the eternal enemies of 
Sparta , and , at that time , clofely allied with the 
king of Macedon., To this monarch the Thebans 
applied , requeuing him not to permit the deftruc- 
tion of their confederates in the Peloponnefus. 
The intrigues and money of Philip had already 
gained him a confiderable influence in that country. 
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which he was glad of an opportunity to tncreafe. c h a ^. 
To juftify his proceedings for this purpofe, he xxxvi. 
procured ^ decree of the Amphidyonic council, 
requiring him to check the infolence of Sparta , 
and to protedl the defencelefs communities which 
had fo often been the vidims of her tyranny and 
cnielty. Encouraged by this refolution of the 
Amphidlyons , and impelled by his own ambition, 
Philip fent troops and money imp the Pelopon- 
nefus, and prepared to march thither in perfon, 
at the head of a powerful army *. 

Thefe tranfadions excited new commotions and 
alarms throughout moft countries of Greece. The 
Corinthians * , jealous of the power of a prince , interrupt 
who, at the clofe of the Phocian war, deprived ^" "**"*'• 
them of their ancient prerogatives and honors , 
iand who , ftill more recently , had taken poffeffion 
of Leucas , a city in Acarnania , and of Ambracia 
in,Epirus, both colonies of Corinth, determined 
to oppofe his paffage into the Pcloponnefus. 
Weapons and defenfive armor were provided , the 
wajls and fortifications were repaired, mercenary 
troops were levied , the citizens exercifed in arms, 
the whole republic glowed with the ardor of 
military preparation ; infomuch that Diogenes the 
Cynic , who loft no opportunity to deride the follies 
of his contemporaries , beholding with juft con- 
tempt the hurry and vain buftle of the eflfeminate 
Corinthians, that feemed fo ill calculated to con- 
tend with the adive vigor of Philip , began to 



' Demofth. de Face. 



9 Lnclan. de Conreribend . Hiftori 
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roll about his tub ** , left he fliould be the only 
perfon unemployed in fo bufy a city. 

The Lacedaemonians , meanwhile , not lefe 
alarmed, but always better prepared for war, foli- 
cited the affiftance of Athens. The latter ftatc 
had received a confiderable acceffion of ftrength , as 
well as of juft honor and refpe<£l, from its hofpi- 
table reception of the diftreffed exiles from Phocis 
and Bceotia. It derived, new conftderation and 
luftre from^ the general congrefe of ambafladors 
from Sparta, Thebes, Macedon, Argos, Meffen^, 
and Arcadia, who, after a long interval of time, 
again condefcended to affert their refpedlive claims 
before the Athenian affembly. The Lacedae- 
monians reprefented the league, formed againft 
themfelves, as alike dangeroqs to Athens and to 
Sparta ; that the ambition of Philip would not reft 
fatisiied with a partial conqueft ; his imagination 
already grafped the dominion of Greece; and now 
was the only time for the two leading republics, 
who had ever mutually affifted each other in feafons 
of calamity, to make a firm ftand, and to exert 
their utmoft vigor in defence of their own and 
the public fafety , fo fhamefully abandoned by the 
Thebans, and by the mob of Peloponnefus ". 
The Thebans joined with the minifters of Philip 
in calling on the Athenians to adhere ftridly to 

'* Aoet. apnd Brncker. in Vit. Diogen. That learned writer 
fiat collected all that is written for and againft the tab of Dio- 
tenes. Were authors left explicit, the moveable habitation of 
this phitofopher would be fufficiently attefted by ancient mosm. 
^entf. See Winckelnunn* d'Hancarvitle , etc. 

'' O^Xo; nfAOToyyafo-tf. Ifocrat. in Archidam. 
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their treaty of peace recently concluded with that 
prince; they endeavoured , by art and fophiftry , to 
varnilh or to palliate fuch deeds of fraud or violence 
as could not be altogether denied ; and labored 
vrith the utmoft afliduity to feparate the views and 
interefts of Athens and Lacedaemon on this 
important emergency. The ambaffadors of the 
inferior flates of Pcloponnefus loudly complained , 
that the Athenians, who afFeded to be the patrons 
of liberty , Ihould favor the views of Sparta , which 
had fo long been the fcourge of Greece. They 
reprefented this condudl as riot only unjuft and 
cruel , but contradidory and abfurd ; and ufed 
many plaufible arguments to deter the people of 
Athens, who ftill ftrenuoufly afferted the freedom 
ofBoeotia, from taking fuch a part in the prefent 
quarrel as might tend to rivet the chains of Pclo- 
ponnefus. 

The Athenian orators, many of them creatures 
of Philip, exhorted their countrymen not to break 
too haftily with a prince with whom they had fo 
recently concluded an alliance , nor imprudently 
renew a bloody and deftrudive war, out of which 
they had been lately extricated with fo much dif- 
ficulty. They obferved , that although the mea- 
fures of Philip , fince the conclufion of the peace , 
had indeed been more agreeable to the Thebans 
than to the Athenians , he had confidered himfelf 
as bound in juftice to chaftife the facrilege of the 
Phocians. Nor was he altogether at liberty to 
follow his own inclinations; furrounded by the 
Theffalian cavalry and the Theban infantry , he 
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CHAP, was compelled to treat the enemies of tbofe dates 
with a feverity which his own feelings difapproved. 
But the time was arrived when he might ad wkh 
more independence and dignity; and that, could 
any credit be given to report , he was already pre* 
paring to rebuild the ruined cities of Phocis , and 
to fortify Elataea , on the frontier of that territory, 
by which means he might thenceforth reflrain and 
bridle the infolent cruelty of Thebes. Thefe ob* 
fervations, however improbable, received great 
force from the peaceful , or rather indolent difpofi- 
tion of the people , who , though they heard with 
pleafure thofe who magnified their ancient grandeur* 
and inveighed againft the injuftice and ambition of 
Philip, were averfe to employ either their money ^ 
or their perfonal fervice, in fuch adive meafures 
as could alone fet bounds to the Macedonian eni 
croachments. 

Demofthenes , laft: , arofe , and pronounced a 
difcourfe , which the king of Macedon is {aid to 
have read with a mixture of terror and admira^ 
tion ". " When you hear defcribed , men of 
Athens! the continual hoftilities by which Philip 
violates the peace , 1 obferve that you approve the 
equity and patriotifm of thofe who fupport the 
rights of the republic: but while nothing is done, 
on account of which it is worth while to liften to 
fuch fpeeches , our affairs are brought to fuch a 
pafs, that the more clearly we convid Philip of 
perfidy towards you, and of hoftile defigns againft 
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^* Plot* ia Vit. Demollh. in lib. de Dec. Otufm 
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Greece, the more difficult it is to propofe any chap. 
feafonable advice. The caufe of this difficulty is xxxvi. 
that the enc^oachnaents of ambition mufl be re- 
pelled, not by words, but by deeds. If fpeeche^ 
and reafonings fufficed , vre fhould long ere now 
have prevailed over our adverfary. But Philip 
excels in adlions as much as we do in arguments ; 
and both of us obtain the fuperiority in what forms 
rcfpcdlively the chief objecft of our ftudy and con- 
cern ; we in our aflemblies , Philip in the field. 

" Immediately after the peace , the king of ^^ ««• 
Macedon became mafter of Phocis and Thermo- TOlfurw! 
pylse, and made fuch a ufe of thefe acquifitions and points 
as fuited the intereft of Thebes , not of Athens. ^3*^^*001 
Upon what principle did he adt thus? Becaufe, defigns,o£ 
governed in all his proceedings, not by the love of ^^'"'^^ 
peace or juftice but by an infatiable luft of power, 
he faw the impoffibility of bending the Athenians 
to his felfifh and tyrannical purpofes. He knew 
that the loftinefs of their charader would never 
ftoop to private confiderations , but prefer to any 
advantage that he might offer them , the di(^tes of 
juftice and of honor ; and that neither their pene- 
tration, nor their dignity, could ever be prevailed 
on to facrifice to a partial and temporary intereft » 
the general fafety of Greece ; but that they would 
fight for each member of the confederacy with the 
lame ardor as for their own walls. The Thebans 
he judged ( and he judged aright ) to be more 
aflailable ; he knew their folly and their meannefs 
to be fuch , that provided he heaped benefits on 
themfelves, they would affift him to enflavc their 
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CHAP, neighbours. Upon the fame principle he now 
XXXVI. cultivates , in preference to yours , the friendihip 
of the Meffenians and Argivcs ; a circumftance, 
Athenians ! which highly redounds to your honor , 
fince Philip thus declares his perfuafion , that you 
alone have wifdora to underftand , and virtue to, 
oppofe , his defigns , that you forefee the drift of 
all his negociations and wars , and are determined 
\ to be the incorruptible defenders of the common 
caufe. Nor is it without good grounds that he 
entertains fuch an honorable opinion of you , and 
the contrary of the Thebans and Argives. When 
the liberties of Greece were threatened by Perfia , 
as they now are by Macedon , the Thebans bafely 
followed the (landard of the invaders ; the Argives 

i did not oppofe their arms ; while the magnanimous 

patriots , from whom you are defcended , fpurned 
oflfers, highly advantageous, made them by Alex- 
ander of Macedon , the anceftor of Philip , who 
aded as the ambaffador of Perfia ; and , preferring 
the public intereft to their own , provoked the de- 
vaftation of their territory , and the deftrudion 
of their capital , and performed , in defence of 
Greece , thofe unrivalled exploits of heroifai which 
can never be celebrated with due praife. For fuch 
reafons, Philip chufes for his allies, Thebes, Ar- 
gos, andMeffene, rather than Athens and Sparta. 
The former ftates poffefs not greater ftrength , 
wealth, fleets, harbours, and armies; they have 
not more power ^ but lefs virtue. Nor can Philip 
plead the merits of their caufe; fince, if Chxronea 
iand Orchomenus are juftly fubjed to Thebes , 
Argo&^nd MefTene are juftly fubjed to Lacedaemon j 
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nor could it be equitable to enflave the inferior chap. 
cities of Boeotia , and at the fame time to teach xxxvi. 
thofe of Peloponnefus to rebel. 

^ But Philip was compelled to this condudt 
(for this is the only remaining argument that can 
be alleged in his defence). * Surrounded by the 
Theflalian cavalry and Theban infantry, he was 
obliged to affift allies whom he diftrufted , and 
to concur with meafures which he difapproyed. 
Hence the fevere treatment of Phocis , hence the 
cruel fervitude , of Orchomenus and Chaeronea. 
The king of Macedon , being now at liberty to 
confult the didates of his own humanity and jufiice, 
is defirous to re-eftabli(b the republic of Phocis; 
and , in order to bridle the infolence of Thebes , 
adlually meditates the fortifying of Elataea/ This, 
indeed, he meditates, and will meditate long. But 
he docs not meditate the deftrudlion of Lacedsemon. 
For this purpofe he has remitted money, he has 
fent his mercenaries, he is prepared , himfelf, to 
march at the head of a powerful army. His prefent 
tranfadions fufficiently explain the motives of his 
paft condud. It is evident tjiat he ads from fyftem , 
and that his principal batteries are eredled againft 
Athens itfelf. How can it be otherwife ? He is 
ambitious to rule Greece ; you alone are ca- 
palile to thwart his meafures. He has long 
treated you unworthily; and he is confcioqs of 
his injuftice. He is adually contriving your de- 
ftrudion, and he is fenfible that you fee through 
his defigns. For all thefe reafons he knows 
that you deteft him , and that fhould he not anti- 
cipate your hoftility , he muft fall a vidim to ypur 
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CHAP, juft vengeance. Hence he is ever adlive and alert , 
xxxvh vratcbing a favorable moment of aflault , and 
pradifmg on the ftupidity and felfiflinefs of the 
Thebans and Peloponnefians ; for if they were not 
ftupid and blind, they might perceive the fatal aim 
of the Macedonian policy. I once fpoke '* on 
this fubjedt before the Meffenians and Argives ; my 
difcourfe, which was ufclefs to them , may, per- 
haps, not unfeafonably be repeated to you. "Men 
of Argos and Meffcn^ ! you remember the time 
when Philip carefled the Olynthiahs , as he now 
does you: how highly, do you think, that in- 
fatuated people would have been offended , had any 
man talked againft the benefaftor, who had genc- 
roufly bellowed on themAnthetaus andPotidaea? 
Had any man warned them againft the dangerous 
artifices of Philip , would they have liftened to his 
advice? Yet, after enjoying for a moment the 
territories of their neighbours , they were for ever 
defpoiled of their own. Inglorious was their fall ; 
not conquered only, but betrayed and fold by one 
another. Turn your eyes to the Theflalians. 
When Philip expelled their tyrants , could the 
Theffalians ever conjedlure that the fame prince 
would fubjeft therti to the creatures of Macedon , 
ftill more tyrannical and oppreflive ? When he 
reftored them to their feat and fuffrage in the 
Amphidyonic council , could they have been per- 
fuaded that he would one day deprive them of the 
management of their own revenues ? As to you , 
Meffenians and Argives! you have beheld Philip 

" During his embafly to Pcloponaefus j mentioned above. 
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fmiling and deceiving ; but beware ! pray to Heaven , 
that you may never behold him infulting , threaten- 
ing , and deftroying. Various are the contrivances 
\?hich communities have difcovered for their de* 
fence; walls', ramparts, battlements, all of which 
are raifed by the labor of man, and fupported by 
continual expense and toil. But there is one com- 
njon bulwark, which only the prudent employ, 
though alike ufeful to all, efpecially to free cities 
againft tyrants. What is that ? Diftruft. Of this 
be mindful ; to this adhere ; preferve this care- 
fully , and no calamity canbefal you'*." 

Demofthenes then read to the aflembly the 
fchedule of an anfwer, which he advifed to be 
given to\he ambafladors, and which was entirely 
favorable to the Lacedaemonians. At the fame 
time he exhorted his countrymen to deliberate 
with firmnefs , yet with temper , on the means by 
which they might refill the common enemy ; ^' an 
enemy with whom he had exhorted them to main- 
tain peace , as long as that feemed poffible ; but 
peace vras no longer in their power; Philip gra- 
dually carried on a vaft fyftem of hoftile ambition, 
difmembering their pofleffions, debauching their 
^lics , paring their dominions all around , that he 
might at length attack the centre , unguarded and 
defencelefe. " Had the orator ftopped here, his 
advice might have been followed with fome ufeful 
confcquences. But in declaiming againft the en- 
croachments of Macedon , his rcfentment was 
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CHAP, naturally inflamed againft[Philocrates, ^fchines, and 
3UCXVI, their affociates , vrhofe perfidious intrigues and 
machinations had produced the public danger and 
difgrace. He ftrongly recommended to the in- 
jured people to impeach, condemn, and confign 
to due punifhment thofe deteftable traitors. This 
counfel was not given in vain to the litigious Athe- 
nians , who were better pleafed to attend the courts 
of juftice at home, than to march into the Pelopon- 
nefus. The city refounded with the noife of trials 
and accufations. Philocrates was banilhed", and 
jEfchines nearly efcaped the fame fate, Byxexpofmg 
the profligate life of his accufer Timarchus ". 
Philip fet- Philip, meanwhile, unoppofed and unobferved 
tiestheaf. by his enemies, was failing with a powerful arma- 
p^eiopon-* nient towards Cape Tenarus, the moft fouthern 
Berus. promontory of Laconia, Having landed there 
without oppofition , he was joined by the Meffe. 
nians. Arcadians, and Argives. The united army, 
after ravaging the moft valuable part of the Lace- 
daemonian territories , befieged and took Trinafus, 
a maritime city _ of confiderable ftrength and im- 
portance. The terror occafioned artiohg the Spar- 
tans by thefe misfortunes > was heightened by ex- 
traordinary meteors in the air , whofe unufual red- 
nefs feemed to prefage fome dreadful calamity '^ 
The alarm was fo general, that it has been thought 
worth while to record the faying of a Spartan 
youth , \vho remained unmoved amidft the public 

*' iEfchin. in Ctefiphon. 

»* Argum. in iEfchin Drat, in Timarch. 

»7 plifi. Hift. Nat. 1. ii. «. xxxvi. 

confternation. 
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confternation. Being aflced, "Whether he was c n a p« 
not afraid of Philip?" "Why," replied the ge- xxxvu 
nerous youth, "fhould I fear him? he cannot 
hinder me from dying for my country ".** But 
this manly refolution no longer animated the great 
body of the Spartan nation. Unable to meet the. 
invader in the field , they fent Agis , the fon of 
king Archidamus , to propofe terms of accom* 
modation , or rather to fubmit their whole fortune 
to the difpofal of the Macedonians. The young 
prince coming alone and unattended, Philip cx- 
preffed his furprife. " What , have the Spartans 
fent but one ! " " Am I not fent to one ? " was 
the manly reply of Agis ". This was the ex- 
piring voice of Spartan pride ; for the king of 
Macedon , though unwilling to provoke the de- 
fpair of a people , whofc degenerate virtue might 
yet be animated by the inftitutions of Lycurgu* 
and the example of Leonidas, compelled them to 
refign their pretended authority over Argos^ 
Meflcne , and Arcadia ; and fettled the boundaries 
of thofe republics in a manner highly agreeable to 
the wifhes of his confederates. Before leaving the 
Peloponnefus , he folemnly renewed his engage- 
ments to proted them ; and in return , only re- 
quired, on their part, that the magiftracy in Argos 
fliould be intrufted to Myrtis, Teledamus, and 
Mnafias ; in Arcadia, to Cercidas, Hieronymus^ 
and Eucampidas ; in Meffen6 i to Neon and 
Thrafylochus , the fons of Iphiades ; men whofe 
names would merit eternal obhvion , if Demo& » 

" Frondn. 1. it. «• v. '* Pint. Apophth. 

Vol. V C 
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c H 4 ?. thenes juftly branded them as traitors**; but a 
XXXVI. more impartial, and not Icfs judicious -writer*"^ 
afferts, that by early efpoufmg the intcreft of Philip, 
they acquired many important advantages for their 
tefpedive communities ; that their fagacity having 
forefeen the final prevalence of the Macedonian 
power and policy over the weaknefs and folly ©f 
Greece, they aded wifely in courting the rifmg 
fortune of a prince, who was, at lengthy enabled to 
take complete vengeance on his enemies ; a venge- 
ance which the Peloponnefians efcaped by their 
own prudence and forefight , atid from which the 
Athenians , after long provoking it , were finally 
delivered by the love of glory and magnanimity , 
Vrhich regulated the condudt, and adorned the 
viftory , of Philip. 
Philip ptobk Having fettled the affairs of Peloponn^us , the 
ikiyin. king of Macedon marched through that country 
Corinthl amidft the acclamations of the people , who vied 
■with each other in befto wing crowns and ftatues ^ 
the ufual marks of public gratitude and admi- 
ration , on a prince who had generoufly refcued 
them from the cruel yoke of Sparta. At Corinth 
he paffed fome days in the houfe of Demaratus, a 
man totally devoted to his fervice ; and affifted at 
the games and fpedacles , which were celebrated 
in that city , by an immenfe concourfe of people 
from the neighbouring republics. The turbulent 

*• lix^xyxf TOtgly^KntrtVi a rio-h aXX« Ttotviv oVoiw?» ^5p«» ^r^oSfiranr 

flj-f srff Of Mswvwrai yjycvwocv. Theft traitors arc named in Pliilipp. 
ill. et in Orat de Corond. 
*« Pelyk. m. 7a. 
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Corinthians , who , befides their innate hatred of 
kings , had particular caufes of animofity againft 
Philip, did not conceal their fentiments ; and their 
inhofpitable infolence was abetted by many Pe- 
loponnefians , who profited of the hbcrty of the 
place , and of the occafion, to teftify their rooted 
averfion to the king of Macedon , and their ua- 
willingnefs to owe their freedom and their fafety 
to the interpofition of a foreign tyrant. Philip 
was ftrongly urged by his courtiers to punifli their 
ingratitude ; but he knew how to digeft an af- 
front**, when forgivenefs wag more ufeful than 
vengeance ; and rcpreffed the unfeafonable indig- 
nation of his attendafnts by obferving , with ad- 
mirable patience, "Were I to ad with fevcrity ^ 
what muft I expedl from men , who repay even 
kindnefs with infujt ** ? " 

Philip proceeded from Corinth by the neareft 
route into Ma<:edon, where he continued the re- 
mainder of that year , direding the improvements 
that were carrying on in his kingdom, and in- 
fpeding with particular care the education of his 
fon Alexander, whofe capacious and fervid mind, 
like a rich and luxuriant foil, producing pro^ 
mifcuoufly flowers and weeds, ftrongly required 
the hand of early culture **. But thefe ufeful oc- 
cupations did not divert his attention from the 
politics of neighbouring ftates. He extended the 
boundaries of Epirus, then governed by his brother- 
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^* Longinus has preferved the . expreflion of Theopompus*' 
Philip could eafily fwallow affronts. '* 

^' Piui. in Alexand. ^^ Flut ibid. 
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ui-law Alexander, the moft faithful and devoted of 
bis vaffals, by adding to that little principality the 
province of Caffiopoea, which was chiefly inhabited 
by Elian colonies. At the fame time he exercifed 
his fleet by wrefting Halonnefus, an ifland near 
the coaft of ThefTaly , from the hands of corfairs, 
and kept pofifellionof his conqueft, without paying 
any regard to the claim of the Athenians, the an- 
cient and lawful proprietors of the ifland **. 

Next year Philip was fummoned into Upper 
Thrace by a rebellion of the petty princes in that 
country, fomented by Amadocus king of the 
Odryfians. The warlike tribes of that great na- 
tion, adling with little concert or union, were fuc- 
ceflively fubdued ; and the dexterity of the king 
of Macedon feconding his ufual good fortune, he 
foon ranked the mofl: obftinatc of his enemies in 
the number of his vaffals or courtiers**. At his 
return from the inhofpitablc wilds of Thrace, he 
received into his protedion the city and republic 
of Cardia, occupying the neck of land which joins 
the Thracian Cherfonefus to the continent The 
refl; of the peninfula had long been fubjedl to the 
Athenians, whofe authority the citizens of Cardia 
nlways fet at defiance. The Athenians had lately 
ftrengthencd the Cherfonefites by a new colony, 
which had continual difputes with the Cardians 
about the extent of their boundaries. Matters had 
adlually come to a crifis , and the Cardians were 
ready to be overwhelmed by the ftrcngth and 



^< Semoftb. Orat. de Halon. ^' Diodor. 1. xfi.p. 4(4. 
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numbers of the enemy, when they were feafonably 
defended by the Macedonian arms*'. 

The feizing of Halonnefus , the conquering of 
Grecian colonies for the tyrant of Epirus , above 
all , the open afliftance given to their inveterate 
enemies , the Cardians , once more roufed the 
Athenians from their lethargy. Thefe frefh in- 
fults brought back to their recolledion the ancient 
grounds of animofity , and the manifold injuries 
which they had fuffered fince the conclufion of the 
peace vrith Macedon. But inftead of oppofing 
Philip with arms , the only means by which he 
might yet be refilled with any hope of fuccefs, 
they employed the impotent defence of fpccches, 
refolutions, and embaflies. Their complaints were 
loud and violent in every country of Greece. 
They called the attention of the whole confederacy 
to the formidable encroachments of a Barbarian, to 
which there feemed no end ; and f xhorted the 
Greeks to ui^te in repreffing his infolent ufurp* 
ation *•. 

Philip, who then- agitated fchemes from which 
he wiflied not to be diverted by a war with the 
Athenians , fent proper agents throughout Greece, 
to counteradb the inflammatory remonftrances of 
that people ; and difpatched to Athens itfelf , 
Python of Byzantium, a man of a daring and vi- 
gorous mind ; but who concealed, under that paf- 
fionate vehemence of language which feems to arifc 
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from convidion and fincerity, a mcrcenarj' fpirit, 
and a perfidious heart. Python had long ago fold 
himfelf , and, as far as depended on himfelf , the 
intereft of his country , to the king of Macedon , 
from whom he now conyeyed a letter to the fenate 
and people of Athens, written with thatfpccious mo- 
deration and artful plaufibility, which Phihp knew 
fo well to affume in all his tranfadlions. "He of- 
fered to make a prcfent to the Athenians of the 
ifland of Halonnefus, and invited them to join 
with him in purging the fea of pirates : he en- 
treated them to refer to impartial arbitrators all 
the differences that had long fubfifted between the 
two nations, and to concert amicably together fuch 
commercial regulations as would tend greatly to 
the advantage of both. He denied that they 
could produce any proof of that duplicity on his 
part, of which they fo loudly complained. That 
for himfelf, he was ready not only to terminate all 
difputes with them by a fair arbitration, but to 
compel the Cardians to abide by the award ; and 
he concluded , by exhorting them to diftruft thofe 
dcfigning and turbulent demagogues, whofe felfifh 
ambition longed to embroil the two countries , and 
involve them in the horrors of war**." 

The fubdle artifices of Philip, though fupported 
on this occafion by the impetuous eloquence of 
Python , were overcome by Hegefippus and De- 
mofthenes , who refuted the various articles of the 
letter with great flrength and perfpicuity, and un- 
Vciled the injuftice of Philip with fuch force of 

»• Demofthen. feu Hcgefipp. de Halon.p. 33, et fet. 
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evidence, that the Athenians refolved upon fend- c H a 9» 
ing a confiderable armament to the Cherfoncfus, 3^xxv<^ 
to proted their fubjeds in that.peninfula'*. Dior 
peithes, "who commanded the expedition, was ^ 
determined enemy to the Macedonians, and a man 
of courage and enterprife. Before he arrived in 
the Cherfonefus, Philip, trufting to the effedl of 
his letter and intrigues , had returned into Uppei^ 
Thrace. Diopeithes availed himfelf of this op- 
portunity to ad >yith vigor. Having providecf 
for the defence of the Athenian fettlements in 
Thrace, he made an incurfion into the neighbour- 
ing country; ftormed the Macedonian fettlements 
at Crobyle and Tiriftafis ; and having carried oflf 
many prifoners, and a confiderable booty, lodged 
them in the fafc retreat of the Cherfonefus. On 
this emergency , Aniphilochus , a -Macedonian of 
rank ,. Avas fent as ambaffador , to treat of the ran- 
fom of prifoners ; but Diopeithes , regardlefs of 
this charader, ever held facred in Greece, caft hinj 
in pi:ifon, the more furcly to widen the breach be- 
t>yeen Athens and Macedon ; and, if poflfibJ^j ^Q 
render it irreparable. With equal feverity he 
treated a herald , whom he had taken in his latq 
excurfion, charged with letters from Philip; which 
were fent to Athens, and read in full a{^embly*^ 

The king of Macedon, when informed of thefe The parti* 
hoftilities and infults, gave free fcope to his com- ^^^-y^^^^ 
plaints and threads; and liis eniiffaries had aq baitoruyj 

Diopeit 

3* Demodhen. feu Hegefipp. de Halon. p. 33 « et feq. 
'' Epiftol. Fhilipp. et Libaji. Argum. in Oemofthen. Orat. dt 
Cherfonefo. ^ 
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CHAP, eafier game at Athens , as Diopeithes had not only 
XKXVI. violated the peace with Macedon , but , in order to 
maintain his troops , which were very fparingly 
. fupplied by the republic, levied confiderable con- 
tributions from the Greek fcttlements in Afia. 
The partifans of Macedon inveighed againft this 
commander as a robber and pirate , the common 
enemy of Greeks and Barbarians ; Philip's letters 
demanded vengeance from the juftice of Athens, 
if not, he would be his own avenger; the perfonal 
efiemies of Diopeithes joined in the outcry , and 
infifted , that fuch a daring offender ought imme- 
diately to be recalled , and puniflied for his mifcon- 
dud". 
He it On this occafion Demofthenes undertook to 

d!fcldid"^ defend the accufed general, whofe meafures he 
byocmor* ^varmly approved; and motives of private friend- 
thcntt; fljip heightening the ardor of patriotifm , render his 
difcourfe on the affairs of the Cherfonefus one of the 
moft animated and interefting of his productions. 
The impeachment of Diopeithes he afcribes en- 
tirely to malice or perfidy , which had been too 
fuccefefuUy employed to withdraw the attention of 
the Athenians from the main objed of their con- 
cern , the continual encroachments of Philip , td 
unjuft complaints and calumnies againft their fel- 
low-citizens. Diopeithes, if really criminal , might 
be recalled , and puniflied whenever they thought 
proper. A fimple mandate from the republic 
could 9 at any time, reduce him to his duty. Bui 

> 

^* Dcmofthca. Orat* dt Cbcribncfo. # 
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Philip, the public enemy, who was continually in- H A T# 
fringing the peace, who, before the expedition of xxxVL 
Diopeithes , had oppreffed the Cherfonefites , had 
ftormed Serrium and Dorifcus , how was Philip to 
be reftrained, unlefs they repelled force by force? 
Inllead of recalling their troops from the Cher- 
(bnefus on the remonftrance of a crafty tyrant , who 
would not acknowledge himfelf at war with them, 
till he aflaulted the walls of Athens, they ought to 
exert their utmoft ability in augmenting the army 
in that quarter. Should their forces be with* 
drawn , Philip would wait the approach of winter, 
or the fetting in of the Etefian winds , to fall on the 
Cherfonefus. Will it then be fufficient to accufe 
Diopeithes? Or will this fave our allies? "O, but 
we will fail to their relief **. But if the winds will 
not permit you? Even fhould our enemy attack, 
not the Cherfonefus, but Megara or Chalcis , as he 
lately did Oreum, would it not be better to oppofe 
him in Thrace, than to carry the war to the 
frontiers of Attica? The exadlions demanded by 
Diopeithes from the Afiatic Greeks are juftiHed 
by the example of all his predeceffors , who , ac- 
cording to the ftrength of their refpedive arma- 
ments , have always levied proportional contribu- 
tions from the colonies ; and the people who grant 
this money, whether more or lefs , do not give it 
for nothing. It is the price for which they are 
furnifbed with convoys to protedl their trading 
vefiels from rapine and piracy. If Diopeithes had 
not that refource, how could he fubfift his troops, 
be who receives notbinj; from you 9 and who has 
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e H A p. nothing of his own? From the flcies? No; but 
XXXVI. from what he can colled, and beg, and borrow. 
Who does not perceive that this pretended con- 
cern for the colonies , in men who have no concern 
for their country , is one of the many artifices em- 
ployed to confine and fix you to the city, while the 
enemy keeps the field, and manages the w^r at 
pleafure ? That fuch traitors (hould exift, is lefe 
furprifmg than that you fliould patiently receive 
from them fuch counfels , as Philip himfelf , would 
didate. For what elfe could the king of Ma- 
cedon , who underftands his own intereft fo well, 
advife , but that you Ihould remain quietly at home, 
decline perfonal fervice in the war, deny pay to 
your foldiers, revile and infult your, general? 
When a man , hired to betray you , rifes up in the 
afTembly, and declares Chares or Didpeithes to be 
the caufe of your calamities y fuch ah hypocrite is 
heard with fatisfadion. You defpife the voice of 
him , who , animated by a fincere love for his couo- 
try, calls out, " Be not deceived, Athenians! 
Philip is the real caufe of all your misfortunes and 
difgrace '\ The difagreeable truth renders the man 
who declares it odious ; for the infidious difciplinc 
of certain minifters has fo changed your principles 
and charaders , that you are become fierce and 
formidable in your courts of juftice , but tame and 
contemptible in the field. You rejoice, therefore, 
to hear your diftrefs charged on thofe whom you 
can puniih at home ; but are unwilling to believe 
that it proceeds from a public enemy , whom you 
muft oppofc 'with ^ms in your hands. Yet, 
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* . . • 

Athenians, if the ftatcs of Greece Ihould thus call c H a r. 

you to account for your condud: " Men of xxKVii 

Athens , you are continually fending embaffies to 

affurc us, that Philip is projedling our ruin, and 

that of all the Greeks. But O , moft wretched of 

mankind ! when this common foe was detained fix 

months abroad by ficknefs, thefeverity of winter, 

and the armies of his enemies, did you profit by 

that opportunity to recover your loft pofleflions ? 

Did you reftore even Eubcea to liberty , and expel 

thofe troops and tyrants who had been placed 

there in ambufh , and diredtly oppofite to Attica ? 

No. You have remained infenfible to your 

vrrongs, and fully convinced us , that were Philip 

ten times to die , it would not infpire you with the 

leaft degree of vigor. Why then thefe embaflies, 

thefe accufations , all this unneceffary ferment J If 

the Greeks fliould aik this, what could we anfwer ? 

I know not. 

" There are men who think to perplex a well- 
intentioned fpeaker by aiking, What ought we to 
do? My anfwer is fmcere, None of thofe things 
which you do at prefent. I explain my opinion at 
greater length , and may yon be as ready to receive, 
as to afk, advice I Firft of all , you muft hold it 
as a matter of firm belief , that Philip has broken 
the peace , and is at war with your republic : that 
he is an enemy to your city; to the ground on 
which it ftands, to all thofe who inhabit it, and not 
leaft to fuch as are moft diftinguifhcd by his favors^ 
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CHAP. The fate of Euthycrates and Lafthencs *\ citizehs 
XXXVI. of Olynthus , may teach our traitors the deftrudion 
that awaits them, after they have furrendered their 
country: But, though an enemy to your city, 
your foil , and your people , Philip is chiefly hoftilc 
to your government , which , though ill fitted to 
acquire , or to maintain , dominion over others , is 
admirably adapted to defend both yourfelves and 
them , to repel ufurpation , and to humble tyrants. 
To your democracy, therefore, Philip is an un- 
relenting foe, a truth, of which you ought to be 
deeply perfuaded ; and next , that wherever you 
reprefshis jencroachments,you adl for thefafdty of 
Athens, againil which , chiefly, all his batteries are 
creded. For who can be fo foolifli as to believe, 
that the cottages of Thrace (Drongila , Cabyla, and 
IVIaftira ) , fliould form an objed worthy of his 
ambition; that, in order to acquire them, he 
fliould fubmit to toils and dangers; that, for the 
fake of the rye and millet of Thrace , he fliould 
confent to fpend fo many months amidfl: winter- 
fnows and tempefl;s; while, at the fame time, he 
difregarded the riches and fplendor of Athens, 
your harbours, arfenals, gallies , mines , and re- 
venues? No, Athenians. It is to get pofleffion 
of Athens, that he makes war in Thrace and elfe- 
vrhere. What then ought;we to do? Tear our- 
felves from our indolence; not only fupport, but 
augment, the troops which are on foot; that, asf 

^' See above « c. zuv* 
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Philip lias an army ever ready to attack and con- 
quer the Greeks, you alfomay be ready tofuccour 
and to fave them ** ". 

It is worthy of , obfervation, (becaufe nothing 
betrays more evidently the tyrannical fpirit of de- 
mocracy), that Demofthenes does not propofethe 
war in form , by bringing in a written bill or de- 
cree , to be approved or rejcded by the votes of 
his countrymen. This decree muft have been r«^ 
corded among the Athenian archives ; and , if the 
war fhould prove unfortunate , might be produced 
at fome future time for the deftrudion of its 
author , whofe enemies w.puld not fail to allege this 
inftrumtiit as a proof that he had occafioned the 
rupture with Philip, and all the calamities con- 
fequent on that meafure. The party accufed 
would , in that cafe , vainly endeavour to (helt'er 
himfelf under the votes of the aflembly , fince an 
ordinary court of juftice could call him to account 
for mifleading the people '% and punifh him with 
banifhmcnt or death. Demofthenes artfully glances 
at this difagreeable fubjedl: "Rafli , impudent, 
and audacious , I neither am , Athenians , nor wilh 
ever to become; yet poffefs more true fortitude 
than the boldeftof your demagogues, who , capri- 
cioufly diftributing honors and largeffes on the 
one hand , and as capricioufly impeaching , con- 
demning, and corififcating on the other, have, ia 
cither cafe, a fure pledge of impunity in the flattery 
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and ani^ces by which they have long feddced 
the public. The courage of that minifter is put 
to an eafy trial, who is ever ready to facrifice your 
permanent intereft to your prefent pleafure. But 
he is truly courageous , who , for the fake of your 
fafety and glory, oppofes your mod favorite in- 
clinations, roufes you from your dream of pleafure, 
difdains to flatter you , and having the good of his 
country ever in view , affumes that poft in the ad- 
miniftration in which fortune often prevails ov^er 
policy , knowing himfelf refponfible foi* the iffue. 
Such a minifter am I , whofe unpopular counfels 
tend to render, not myfelf , but my country great ". 
The arguments and remonftranees of Demof- 
thencs not only faved Diopeithes , but animated the 
Athenians with a degree of vigor " which they 
had been long unaccuftomed to exert. A fleet 
was fitted out under the command of Gallias, who 
feized all Macedonian fhips as lawful prize, and 
made a dcicent on the coaft of Theffaly, after 
plundering the harbours in the Pelafgic gulph. A 
confiderable body of forces was fent into Acarna- 
nia to repel the incurfions of Philip, affifted by his 
kinfman and ally , Alexander of Epirus. The in- 
habitants of the ifland of Peperathus , trufting to the 
protedion of Athens , expelled the Macedonian 
garrifon from Halonneflis. Repeated cmbaflies 
were difpatched to the Peloponnefians and Eu- 
bceans , exhorting them to throw off the ig- 
nominious yoke of Macedon , and to unite 
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\irlth their Grecian brethren againft the public 
enemy. Philip was not unattentive to thefe com- 
motions , but his defigns againft the valuable cities 
on the Propontis and Thracian Bofphorus '' being 
ripe for execution, he was unwilling to allow any 
fecondary confideration to div.ert him from that 
important entcrprife. 

His intrigues and bribery had gained a con- 
fiderable party in Byzantium, at the head of which 
was the perfidious Python, whofe vehement. elo- 
quence gave him great influence with the multi- 
tude. A confpiracy was formed to furrender one 
of the gates of the city ; the Macedonian army 
of thirty thoufand men hovered round ; but the 
defign was fufpeded or difcovered , and Philip , to 
fcreen his partifans from public vengeance, feafon- 
ably withdrew his army;^ and inverted the neigh- 
bouring city of Perintbus. The news of thefe 
tranfadlions not only increafed the adlivity of 
Athens, but alarmed Ochus king of Perfiaj who 
being no ftranger to Philip's defign of invading 
his dominions , trembled at beholding that ambi- 
tious prince gradually approach his frontier, j To 
prevfnt this danger Ochus adopted the fame po- 
licy, which, in fimilar circumftances , had been 
fuccefsfully employed by his predeceflbrs ". The 
Perfian gold w^s profufely fcattered among the 
moft eminent of the Grecian demagogues. De- 
mofthenes , whofe patriotifm was not always proof 
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Q n k V* againft an unworthy alliance'* with intereft, rejoiced 
XXXVI. at being paid for doing what he confidered as his 
duty. At Athens his invedives were louder than 
ever againft the king of Macedori ; and the affairs of 
Euboea gave him an opportunity of exerting bim- 
felf with equal zeal in that ifland. 

The fadious fpirit of the Euboeans rendered 
them alike incapable of independence, and of rc-» 
maining quietly under the government either of 
Athens or Macedon, to which they were alternate- 
ly fubjedl. The recent prevalence of the Mace- 
donian party had -been marked by many adls o£ 
violence and opprefllon. The cities of Chalcis , 
Oreum , and Eretria , prepared to rebel , having 
previoufly folicited afliftance from Pcloponnefus , 
Acarnania, Attica, and every province of Greece, 
which they had any r6afon to deem favorable to 
their views. From other ftates they brought back 
promifes and hopes ; from Athens they obtained , 
chiefly by the influence of Demofthenes , a con- 
iiderable body of troops commanded by the brave 
and virtuous Phocion. The orator accompanied 
the expedition ; and being allowed to addrefs the 
popular aflemblies in moft of the cities of Etiboea, 
he inflamed them with fuch animofity againft 
Philip and his partifans, that little remained to be 
done by the valor of the Athenian general. The 
Euboeans every where took arms in defence of their 
freedom^ the Macedonian garrifons were expelled 
irom the principal cities , and driven from one 
poft to another , till they were compelled entirely 
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to evacuate the ifland. This event occafioned 
great joy at Athens ; and the principal merit was 
afcribed to Demoft|ienes, who, at the motion of 
Ariftonicus , a man of merit and eminence , v/as 
crowned by the fenate and people with a golden 
crown ; which honor was publicly proclaimed in 
the theatre of Bacchus , dupng the reprefentatiorl 
of the new tragedies, amidft an immenfe coricourfe 
of people , citizens and ftrangers **. 

The lo£s of Eubcea was ill compenfated td 
Philip by the military operations againft Perin- 
thus, in w^hich he found an enemy' worthy of his 
courage and perfeverance. The town was fituated 
on the floping ridge of an ifthmus , and ftrongly 
fortified both by art and nature^ the houfes and 
ftrcets rifmg one above another like the feats of an 
amphitheatre , lb that the higher edifices over- 
looked and defended the lower. Having fcJoured 
the neighbouring country with his cavalry, Philip 
exhaufted , in the fiege of Perinthus , all the mili- 
tary Ikill known to the ancients. He raifed towerii 
forty cubits high , which enabled his men to fight 
on equal ground with the befieged; his miners 
were bufy at the foundation; at length the batter-* 
ing-Tams advanced to thel \vall , in which a con- 
fiderable breach was made. During this tinie, 
however , the townfmen had not been idle. The 
fuperior difcharge of darts , arrows , and evc^y* 
kind of miffile weapon from the Macedonian 
towers, had indeed diflodged the Perinthians from 
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CHAP, thofe parts of the wall and battlements, againfl: 
xxxvr. which the principal attack had been direded. But 
with inceflant toil , the befieged built a new waif 
within the former , on which they appeared in 
battle-array, prepared to repel the enemy who 
entered the breaches *'. The Macedonians , who 
advanced with impetuous joy to reap the fruits of 
their labor , were infinitely mortified to find thac 
their work mud be begun anew. Philip employed 
rewards and punifliments, and all the refources of 
• his mind fertile in expedients , to reftore their 
hopes , and to reanimate their adivity. The fiege 
recommenced with frefli ardor, and the Perin- 
thians were thrice reduced to extremity, when they 
were unexpededly faved, firft by a large fupply of 
arms and provifions from Byzantium , next by a 
ftrong reinforcement of men in Perfian pay, com- 
manded by ApoUodorus , a citizen of Athens ; 
and laftly by the advanugeous fituajtion of the 
town, which, being built in a conical form, pre- 
fenting its apex or narrow point to the befiegers , 
gradually rofe and widened towards the remoter 
parts , from which it was eafy to obferve all the 
motions of the enemy, and to overwhelmi them 
with miflile weapons as they advanced to the charge. 
Philip , ever fparing of the lives of his men , was 
deterred by this circumftance from venturing an 
affault , though his machines hajd efFeded a breach 
in the new wall : he therefore determined to change 
the fiege into a blockade. Pcrinthus was fliut up 

41 Diodor. p. #55^ «t fe^f. 
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as clofely as poflible by ilea and land : part of the 
Macedonian troops who had become mutinous for 
want of pay ( for Philip at this time owed above 
two hundred talents , or forty thoufand pounds 
fterling), were indulged in plundering the rich 
territory of Byzantium , while the remainder were 
condudcd to the fiege of Selymbria, and foon after 
of Byzantium itfelf, the taking of which places, it 
was hoped , might compenfate their loft labor at 
Perinthus **. 

During the military operations againft the cities 
of the Propontis , Demofthenes did not ceafe cx» 
horting his countrymen to undertake their defence, 
2^3 effential to their own tifety. The hoftilities and 
devaftatiohs of Philip , he repreflented as the pe* 
riodical returns of the pcftilence and other conta- 
gious diforders, in which all men were alike threat- 
ened with their refpedive fhares of calamity. He ^ 
who was adually found and untainted , had an 
equal intereft with the difeafed and infirm, to root 
out the common evil, which, if allowed to lurk in 
any part, would fpeedily pervade a«id afflid the 
whole. The Macedonians now befiegcd Selymbria 
and Byzantium; if fuccefsful in thefe enterprifes, 
they would foon appear before Sparta, Thebes, 
and Athens. Yet he knew not by what fatality 
the Greeks looked on the fucceflive encroachments 
of Philip, not as events which their vigorous and 
united oppofition might ward off and repel, but as 
difaAers inflidted by the hand of providence ; as a 
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tiempcftuous cloud of hail , fo deftrudive to the 
vines in autumn , which all beheld , with horror , 
hovering over them , but none took any other 
means to prevent, than by deprecating the gods 
that it might not fall on his own fields *'. Thefe 
animated and Juft reprefentations of the common 
diftrefs or danger , engaged the Athenians to enter 
into a clofe correfpondence with the befieged cities **• 
Demofthenes undertook a journey to Byzantium ; 
and Leon , a Byzantine orator and patriot 5 the 
friend and fellow-ftudent of the virtuous Phocion^ 
refided as ambaffador in Athens. At the fame 
time the principal cities of the Propontis main- 
tained an uninterrupted intercourfe of good offices 
with each other, as well as with their allies of 
Rhodes and Chios, from whom they received re- 
peated fupplies of arms and provifions. 

Philip , meanwhile , &afed not to affure the 
Athenians, by his letters and emiffaries, that he 
was extremely defirous of maintaining peace with 
the republic, and gently chid them for their evi* 
dent marks of partiality towards his enemies , 
which, however, he took care to afcribe, not to 
the general temper and difpofition of the people. 



*' AXX^ oV«? 'T^'^ OQuvpi ii IxXift;; pinx^^oh' hou tc9 ocvtov t^o'jtw^ 
ivjrtf Of rijy ^(tXicf'av, moiyi ioxtm 6ioifguv' EVxoMffYO' Mm ytaf 
focvrv; VML^Qi 'ymrd.cu i ^xMXvitv h t/itt^ swtxitgw^ Bemoft. ia 
Philip, iii. p. 48. In the country where I now write (the Pa¥a 
de VaiTd) the beauty and force of this comparifon is too well 
«ndcrftood. Lo£ty mountains covered with fnow , funny hills' ; 
and fertile vallies. — Such too is (he geoj^raphy of Oreect • whkk 
fCndertd the hailstorms fo alarmiay {md f« dfftxuctivt. 

^^ O^m^fth^, d« Coron^ 
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but to the prevalence of a dangerous fadion , in- 
flamed by fcditious and felfifli demagogues. By a 
rapid march he had recently furprifed an Athenian 
detachment ravaging the territory of Cardia. 
Diopeithes, the Athenian general in the Cherfone- 
fus, commanded this predatory band, who, after 
a flight flcirmifh , were repelled with the lofs of 
dicir leader, flain by a dart, while he rallied his 
men with his voice and arm. PhiHp failed not, by 
letter, to excufe this adl of hoftility, to which, he 
aflured the Athenians, that he had been compelled, 
much againft his inclination : he affedted to con- 
fider Diopeithes as the inftrument of a malignant 
fadion , headed by Demofthenes , rather than as 
the general of the republic ; and as that com- 
mander had aded unwarrantably in plundering the 
Cardiar^s , a people ftridly allied with Macedon , 
Philip affured himfelf that the fenate and people 
would not take it amifs that, provoked by "repeated 
injuries , he had at length repelled violence , and 
defended the lives and fortunes of his long-injured 
confederates. 

While the Athenians and Philip were on this 
footing of correfpondence, the former fent twenty 
veffejs laden with corn to the relief of the, Selym- 
brians. Leodamas, who commanded this convoy, 
feems to have imagined that the treaty formerly 
fubfifting between the 'two powers, would proted 
him from injury. But in this he was difappointed. 
Bis fleet was furrounded and taken by Amyntas, 
who commanded the naval force of Macedon, and 
who determined to retain his prize, without paying 
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any regard to the complaints and reponftrances of 
Leodamas, who pretended that the convoy w^s not 
deftined for Selymbria, but employed in conveying 
the fuperabundance of the fertile Cherfonefus to the 
rocky and barren ifland of Lemnos. 

The news .of the capture of their fhifjs occa- 
fioned much tumult and uneafinefs amoilg the > 
Athenians. After frequent deliberations on this 
fubjeA, a decree was framed for fending ambafla* 
dors to Philip, in order to redemand their property, 
and to require that Amyntas , if he had exceeded 
his inftrudions, fliould be punilhed with due feve- 
rity. Cephifophon, Democritus, and Polycrates, 
who were named for this commiflioii, repaired 
without delay to Philip in the Hellefpont, who, at 
their requeft, immediately releafed the captured 
veffels y and difmiffed the Athenians with the fol- 
lowing letter : " Philip king of Macedon , to the 
fenate and people of Athens, Health. I have 
received three of your citizens in quality of am* 
baffadors, who have conferred with me about the 
releafe of certain Ihips, commanded by Leodamas* 
I cannot but admire their fimplicity in thinking to 
perfuade me that thefe Ihips were intended to con- 
vey corn from the Cherfonefus to the ifle of Lem- 
nos , and not deftined for the relief of the Selym- 
brians , adlually befieged by me , and nowife in- 
cluded in the treaty of pacification between Athens 
and Macedon. This unjuft commiflion Leoda- 
xnas received, not from the people of Athens, but 
from certain magiftrates, and others now in private 
ftations, >vho are too bufy in urging you to violate 
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j^ur engagements , and to commence hoftilities chap. 
^igainft me ; a matter which they have more at xxxvi. 
heart than the relief of Selymbria , fondly imagin- 
ing that they may derive advantage from fuch a 
rupture. Deeply perfuaded that our mutual in- 
tereft requires us to fruftrate their wicked fchemes, 
I have given orders toreleafethe captured veffels; 
and do you , in return , remove fuch pernicious 
counfellors from the adminiftration of your affairs ; 
and let them feel the feverity of your juftice. On 
my part, I fhall endeavour to preferve inviolate 
the treaty , by which we ftand mutually en- 
gaged *'. " 

The moderated and friendly fentimentsexpreffed 
m this letter afforded great advantage to the Mace- 
donian partifans at Athens. But Demofthehes, 
and Leon of Byzantium, fpared no pains to deteft 
and expofe the artifices and duplicity of Philip, 
who employed this humble and peaceful tone, 
during his operations againft the cities of the Pro- 
pontis, in order to ftifle the refentment of the Athe- 
nians , at a crifis when they might ad againft him 
with peculiar advantage. In elaborate and power- 
ful orations *' , in which , without urging any new 
matter, Demofthencs condenfed , invigorated, and 
enlivened his fornjer obfervations and reafonings , 
he convinced his countrymen of the expedience of 
being for once before-hand with their enemy, and 
of anticipating his defigns againft themfelves by a 
fpeedy and eflfedual affiftance to their diftreffed 
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brethren of Perinthus , Selymbria , and Byzantium. 
By his convincing eloquence the public councils 
were animated with a degree of energy and en- 
thufxafm which had not appeared in them during 
many years, and which produced the laft tranfitory 
glimpfe of fuccefs and fplendor , before the gloiy 
of Athens was extinguiflied for ever. 

It was decreed by the fenate and people , to fit 
out a fleet of a hundred and twenty gallies ; but 
unfortunately the command was given to Chares, 
whofe charader rendered him as contemptible to 
the enemies, as he was formidable to the allies, of 
the republic. The Byzantines excluded him from 
their harbour, and he was defeated by Amyntas, 
the Macedonian admiral , of the oppofite fhore of 
Chalcedon. This difafter, which was chiefly oq- 
cafioned by the incapacity of their commander, 
made the Athenians caft their eyes on Phocion *', 
who, though ever ready to ferve his country, was 
moft frequently called for in times of danger and 
calamity. 

Before Phocion reached the Propontis, Philip, 
fluflied with his naval fuccefs , made an attempt to 
ftorm Byzantium. That city was environed on 
three fides by the fea , and defended on the fourth 
by a ftrong wall , and a large and deep trench , 
c^ered by lofty towers, feparated at fmall intervals 
from each other. Confident in the ftrcngth of the 
place and the abundance of their magazines, the 
inhabitants of Byzantium , without riflcing a falJy, 
allowed Philip to carry on his works , and gradually 
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\ 
to make his approaches to their walls. During c H A p« 
this inadlion of the townfmen , Philip carefully ad- xxxvi. 
vanced his battering engines, and feemed deter- 
mined to aflault the walls; but, meanwhile, em- 
braced proper meafures for gaining the place by 
furprife. For executing this dcfign , he chofe the 
gloom of a tempeftuous night ; a determined 
band of Macedonians paffed the ditch ; the fcaling- 
ladders were already fixed; when the centinels of 
Byzantium were alarmed by the barking of maftiffs, 
kept in the towers even in time of peace , to 
fecure them in the night. The alarm fpread with 
rapidity among the feveral guards, who rufliing 
tumultuoufly from their refpedive ftations, as if 
the enemy had been already matters of the town, 
were on the point of blindly affaulting each other, 
when a bright meteor, or repeated flaflies of 
lightning , enabled them to diftinguifh their friejnds, 
and to difcern the danger. Having formed in 
feme degree of order , they advanced againft the 
Macedonians, who had already gained the rampart 
from which they were with difficulty repulfed by 
fuperior numbers**. 

The defeat of this bold and dangerous enter- TheAthe- 
prlfe did not difcourage Philip from carrying on command, 
his operations with indefatigable diligence and «d by i hw 
vigor. His perfeverance muft finally have pre- X"Thn^ 
vailed over the obftinacy of the befieged , had not cian ci. 
the Athenian fleet, under Phocion, arrived in the ^"^ 
Thracian Bofphorus. The Byzantines received ex. 1. 

A. C. 349. 
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him with open arms , cxpcding that under fiich a 
commander, their auxiliaries would prove not lefs 
modefl: and inoffenfxve in their quarters, than adive 
and intrepid in the field. Nor were their hopes 
difappointed ; the arms of Philip were foiled in 
every rencounter ; his artifices were met and eluded 
by fimilar addrefs ; nor could he expedl by force 
or fraud to gain any advantage over an opponent 
alilvc brave and vigilant **. The king of Macc- 
doh , who had as much flexibility in varying his 
meafures , as firmnefs in adhering to his purpofes , 
was unwilling any farther to prefs his bad fortune. 
In the adual {late of his afiairs , he judged it n&- 
ceffary to raife the fiege of Byzantium , to with* 
draw his forces from Selymbria and Perinthus, and 
to leave the Athenians in poffeflion of the northern 
(bore of the Propontis. Thefe were humiliating 
refolutlons ; but fortunately for Philip, an event fell 
out ,: which prevented the execution of them from 
refledling much difcredit on his arms or policy. 

Phocion , to whofe condud the fafety of fo many 
important cities was principally owing , failed from 
Byzantium amidft the grateful vows and acclama- 
tions of innumerable fpedators. In his voyage 
to the Gherfonefus , he captured a fleet of vidlual* 
lers and tranfports , carrying arms and provifions 
for the enemy. When he arrived in that penin* 
fula , he reprefled the infolence of the Cardians , 
who , reinforced by a IVlacedonian garrifon , had 
recently undertaken an expedition againft the city 
of Seftos. He recovered feveral places on the 

V Fiut. in Fhocion. 
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coaft of Thrace, which had reludlantly fubmitted 
to the dominion of the Macedonians; and, in 
concert with the inhabitants, took fuch meafures 
as feemed moft proper to proted the Athenian 
allies in thofe parts, from future danger. Inftead 
of burdening the confederates with the mainte* 
nance of his army, he plentifully fupplied all the 
wants of his foldiers from the eneniy*s country. 
He commanded in perfon the parties that went out 
to forage and to plunder ; and in one of thofe ex* 
peditions , received a dangerous wound , y^t did 
not embark for his return; until he had fpread the 
terror of the Athenian name , by ravaging with fire 
and fword the hereditary dominiotis of Philip '*. 

The meritorious fervices of Phocion were deep* 
ly felt and acknowledged by the communities 
whom he had proteded and relieved ^\ The de- 
liverance and gratitude of the Cherfonefus , of 
Perinthus , and of Byzantium , were teftified by 
crowns , (latues , infcriptions , and altars ; and are 
ftill recorded in an oration of Demofthenes '*, 
>vhich has defervedly furvived thofe perifliing 
monuments of gold and marble. The decree of 
the Byzantines and Perinthians, after defcribing 
the ancient and recent benefits of Athens towards 
them, enaded, that, in return for thofe favors, 
the Athenians Ihould be entitled to the right of 
intermarriage , the privilege of purchafing lands in 
their territories , the freedom of their rcfpedivc 
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CHAP, cities , and the firft aad moft horiorable place in 
XXXVI. all their entertainments and affemblies : That 
vrhatever Athenians chofe to refide with them fhould 
be exempted from all taxes : And that, further, 
three ftatues, each fixteen cubits high, fhould be 
crefted in the port of Byzantium, reprefenting the 
republic of Athens , crowned by the Byzantines 
and Perinthians : That this crown flhould be pro- 
claimed at the four principal feftivals of Greece , in 
order to commemorate the magnanimity of Athens, 
and the gratitude of the Byzantines and Perin- 
thians." The inhabitants of the Cherfonefus were 
not lefs forward in their acknowledgments and re* 
wards. After a fimilar preamble , fetting forth the 
manifold favors of their great and generous allies, 
they refolved to crown the fenate and people of 
Athens with a golden crown worth fixty talents; 
and to confecrate an altar to Gratitude and the 
Athenians. Thefe public and folcmn honors 
afforded matter of equal triumph to Phocion , who 
had executed, and to Demofthenes, who had ad- 
vifed the meafures, in confcquence of which fuch 
juft glory had been acquired. At the diftance of 
feveral years, the orator ftill boafted of this im- 
portant fervice. "You have frequently, Athe- 
nians ! rewarded, with crowns the ftatefmen moft 
fuccefsful in conduding your affairs. But name, 
if you can, any other counfellor , any other ftatef- 
man, by whofe means the ftate itfelf bath been 
thus honored".'* 

9 

'^ Demofth. de Coron. 
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The circumftance which enabled Philip to elude 
the violence of the ftorm with which the hoftilitjr 
of Athens, Perfia, and fo many other powers, had 
been long preparing to overwhelm him , took its 
rife from an error of judgment, occafioned by that 
boundlefs ambition which formed the ruling pat 
fion of the Macedonian prince. Beyond the con- 
fines of Thrace, and beyond the northern frontier 
of the Lower Moefia , dwelt a powerful Scythian 
tribe, in the valuable peninfula contained between 
the weftcrn waves of the Euxine and the majeilic 
ftream of the Danube. The roving and unfettled 
life of the Scythians , like that of their defcendants 
the Tartars » bad led them into this country , from 
their native and proper territories, embracing the 
fix mouths of the Danube or Ifter , the banks of 
the Boriflhenes, and the Ihores of the Palus Mceo- 
tis, which diftrids in ancient times had the name 
of Little Scythia '* , and are ftill called Little Tar- 
tary". A monarch lefs warlike and lefs ambi*« 
tious than Philip, might have obferved, with indig- 
nation and regret, thofe fierce and rapacious Barba- 
rians, extending themfelves beyond their natural 
limits, and enjoying an eftablifliment to the fouth 
of the Danube ; which great river, as he was a.1- 
ready mafter of Thrace , and counted the Triballi 
of Mcefia among the number of his tributaries , 
Philip's proud and ufurping fancy had already 
grafped as the frontier of his empire, and the proper 
line of reparation between barbarous and civilized 
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nations. It was not, therefore, without fuch excefs 
of joy as tranfported him beyond the bounds of 
found policy, that, amidft his preparations againft 
the cities on the Propontis, he received an 
invitation from Atheas'*, who ftyled himfelf king 
iof the Scythians , to march to his afliftance , and 
to defend his dominions, confiding in the peninfula 
above-mentioned , againft an invafion of the Iftri- 
ans, which the domeftic forces of Atheas were totally 
unable to refift. To this propofal was added a 
condition extremely alluring to the king of Mace- 
don , that if his auxiliary arms enabled Atheas to 
vanquifli and expel the invaders, Philip fhould be 
named heir to the kingdom of Scythia ; for, ac- 
cording to the fafliion of ancient times, Atheas 
dignified with the name of kingdom , a territory 
little larger than the principality of Wales. 

In greedily fnatching this bait laid for his am- 
bition, Philip was not enough on his guard againfl 
the ufual perfidy and levity of Barbarians ; nor 
did be fufficiently confider, that by fending a power- 
ful detachment into Scythia , he muft greatly 
weaken his exertions againft the cities of the Pro- 
pontis. With an ardor and alacrity too rapid 
forrefledlion, be eagerly clofed with the propofi- 
tions of Atheas, fent a great body of forces to the 
north, and promifed to aflift them in perfon at the 
head of his whole army, fhould they encounter 
-tiny difficulty iq the execution of their purpofe. 
Meanwhile the warlike chief of the Iftrians, whofe 
xourage alone animated , and whofe conduct 
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rendered fucccfsful, the arms of his followers, was 
cut off by fudden death : the difpirited Iftrians 
were attacked , defeated, and repelled; and, with- 
out the afliftance of Macedon, Atheas once more 
regained poffeffion of his kingdom. This unex- 
pedled revolution ferved to difplay the crafty and 
feithlefs Barbarian in his genuine deformity. The 
Macedonian troops were received coldly , treated 
with contempt , and abfolutely denied their fti- 
pulated pay and fubfiftence. Their juft remon- 
firances and complaints Atheas heard with fcorn, 
and totally difavowed the propofitions and promifes 
of thofe who ftyled themfelves his ambaOadors; 
obferving " how unlikely it was, that he (hould 
have folicited the afltftance of the Macedonians, 
who, brave as they were, could ^ight only with 
men , while the Scythians could combat cold and 
famine ; and that it would have been ftill more un- 
natural to appoint Philip his fucceflbr , fmce he 
had a fon of his own, worthy to inherit his crown 
and dignity'V 

Upon receiving an account of the infolent be- 
haviour of a prince who had fo recently folicited 
his alliance, Philip, while flill buQly, but unfuc- 
cefsfiilly , employed againft the cities of the Pro- 
pontis , fent an embaffy to Scythia , requiring 
Atheas to fatisfy the juft demands of the Mace« 
donian troops , and to indemnify himfelf for the 
expenfe incurred in his defence. The ambaifa<> 
dors I found the king of Scythia in his ftable, cur- 
rying his horfe. When they teftified furprife at 

^^ Juftin. 1. ix. c. ii. 
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feeing him engaged in fuch an occupation, bn 
aiked them / Whether their mafter <lid not oftert 
employ himfelf in the fame manner? adding, that 
for his own part , in time of peace , he made not 
any diflindion between himfelf and his groom« 
When they opened their commiflion, and explained 
the demands of Philip, the fubtile Barbarian told 
them , that the poverty of Scythia could not 
furnifh a prefent becoming the greatnefs of their 
mafter ; and that , therefore , it feemed more eli- 
gible to offer i^othing at all, than a prefent totally 
unworthy of his acceptance *'. 

This evafive and mortifying anfwer being 
brought to the king of Macedon when foiled and 
haraflfed, yet not dilheartened, by his unprofperous 
expedition againft Byzantitim , furnifhed him with 
a very honorable pretence for raifiog the fiege of 
that place, and conduding a powerful army into 
Scythia, that he might chaftife the treacherous 
ingratitude of a prince, who, after having over- 
reached him by policy, now mocked him with 
infolenee. Having advanced to the frontier of 
Atheas's dominions, Philip had recourfe to his 
ufual arts , and fent a herald with the enfigns of 
peace and friendfhip , to announce^ his arrival in 
Scythia, in order to perform a folemn vow which 
he had made during the fiege of Byzantium , to 
ered a brazen ftatue to Hercules on the banka of 
the Danube. The cunning Atheas was not the 
dupe of this artifice, which he knew how to en- 
counter and elude ^yith fimilar addrefs. Without 
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praifing or blaming the pious intention of the king, chap. 
he coolly defired him to forward the ftatue, which xxxvi. 
he himfelf would take care to credl in the ap* 
pointed place ; that fhould it be fet up with his 
concurrence and diredion, it would probably be 
allowed to ftand ; otherwife , he could give no 
aflurance that the Scythians woul^not pull itdown, 
and melt it, to make points for their weapons "• 

The return of the Macedonian herald gave the succefsof 
fignal for hoftility. Philip entered the country hisscy. 
with fire and fword, deftroying the forefts and paf- 
turage, and feizing the flaves and cattle, which 
formed the principal wealth of the Scythians. He 
feems to have employed feveral weeks in an ex- 
pedition ^ the circuitillances of which, were they 
eflential to the defign of this work> could not be 
related with any fulnefs or accuracy. Countries 
in a paftoral ftate are but thinly peopled ; and 
Philip was obliged to divider his forces, in order 
to vanqififh with greater rapidity the wandering 
hordes, feparated from each other by wide inter- 
vals , according as a foreft, a meadow , or a ftream 
of frefh water, obtained their preference, and 
fixed their temporary abode. A party of Mace- 
donian foldiers beat up the quarters of a numerous 
and warlike clan, by which they were repelled, 
with the lofs of feveral (lain or taken. Among 
the latter was Ifmenias, an eminent mufician, who 
had been invited by liberal rewards to refide at 
the court of Philip, after being long admired in 
Greece for his performance on the flute. This 

^* Juftin. ]. ix. c. 3. 
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diftinguilhed captive was fent as a prefent to Atheas, 
v^ho was fo little delighted with his accomplifh« 
ments, that having heard him perform, he acknow- 
ledged the neighing of his horfe to be to his ear 
fer more agreeable mufic. The flcirmilh in which 
Ifmenias was taken , feems to have been the prin- 
cipal advantage ^taiaed by the Barbarians, whofe 
conftitutional courage, and impetuous ill -directed 
fury, was every- where overcome by the difciplined 
v^lor of the Macedonian phalanx **. 

Philip leaped fuch fruits from his expedition as 
might be expeded by a vidory over a people who 
had no king but their general , no god but their 
fword, and no cities but the ground on which they 
occafionally encamped with their herds and fami^ 
lies. The fpoil confifted in arms, chariots, twenty 
thoufand robuft captives , a greater number 
of mares ^ deftined to repknifli the ftuds of 
Pclla *'. Wc arc not informed whether Philip 
ereded the promifed ftatue to the great founder 
and protedor of his family and kingdom. It is 
probable that he impofed a tribute on the Scythians, 
as a mark of their fubmiflion add dependence, 
purpofmg to reduce them more thoroughly , whea 
he had effeded his great defigns in Greece, to which 
country the filent operation of his intrigues now 
fummoned his return. 

But while he marched fouthward at the head of 
an army encumbered with baggage and fpoil , a 
very unexpeded event threatened to blaft his lau- 
rels , and to terminate at once his glory and his 

^« Juftin. 1. li c. ^. 
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life. Allured by the hopes of {baring the warlike chap. 
plunder of the Scythians , tlie barbarous Triballi, xxxvi^ 
who had been often conquered, but never tho- 
roughly fubdued, befet by ambufh, and vigoroufly 
affaultcd the Macedonians, entangled amidft the 
intricate windings of the mountains of Mcsfia; 
hoping to cut off, by one flroke, the flower of a 
nation whofe authority their own fierce fpirit of 
independence had very reluftantly condefcended 
to obey. The confufion and. the danger was in- 
creafed by a mercenary band of Greeks, who, 
haraffed by the fatigues of war and travelling, al- 
ways clamorous for pay, which was very irregu- 
larly paid them, and perhaps jealous of the Mace- 
donians, feized the prefent opportunity to defert 
the ftandard of Philip , and to reinforce the arms 
of the TribalU'*. 

The king of Macedon , too prudent to under- Alexander 
take fuperfluous danger , never acquired by valor fa^cs the 
what might be obtained by ftratagem;. but when ^i^r^**** 
a neceflary occafion folicited his courage and his 
prowefs, he knew how to affume the hero, and (if 
we may tranfpofe an ancient proverb ) " to eke 
out the fox's with the lion's (kin *\ '* The ur- 
gency of the prefent emergency fummoned all the 
firmnefs of his mind. With his voice and ex^ 
ample he encouraged the aftoniflied and difheart- 
ened Macedonians ; conduded his faithful guards 
to the heat of the battle, and fought with unex- 
ampled bravery, till the fame weapon which pi.crce4 

** Juilin. 1. ix. c. 3. Plut. !■ Kl^tnd. 
** Vid. pint, in lyfand. 
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his horfe, laid the rider fenfelefs on the ground. 
The young Alexander, who fought near him, 
derived peculiar glory from faving the life of his 
father, whom he covered with his fhield, and de- 
fended by his fword, until his attendants conveyed 
him to a place of fafety**; the fon fo worthily 
ifucceeding to the command , that the tumult was 
fortunately appeafed, and the Barbarians routed 
and put to flight. Philip's wound was attended with 
an incurable lamenefs, which he bore with much 
impatience. His magnanimous fon endeavoured to 
remove his anxiety by afking, how he could be 
chagrined at an accident, which continually re- 
minded him of his valor**? 

To repair the efifeds of this unforefeen delay, 
the Macedonians haftened through Thrace , where 
Philip, as he had reafon to exped, was met by 
deputies from the Amphidyonic council, appoint- 
ing him general of their forces, and requefting him 
to march into Greece with all convenient fpeed. 
The fecret pradices and intrigues , which had been 
ripening during the Scythian expedition^ produced 
this extraordinary meffage, the remote as well a$ 
immediate caufes of which deferve to be diftindly 
unravelled, being the laft knot of a tragedy which 
involves the fate of Greece. 

The fpirited refiftance of Selymbria and Byzart* 
tium, the fuccefsful expeditions of Phocion in the 
Hcllefpont and Propontis, the prodigal terrors of 
Ochus king of Perfia, who thought it impojGGble to 

** Plut. de Fortun. Alexand. ct Juftin. 1. ix. c. 3. 
*^ Plut. in Alfxaod. 
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employ his %yealth more ufefully than in bridling 
the ambition of Philip ; above all , the continual 
expoftulations and remonftrances of Demofthenes> 
confpired to roufe the Athenians from the lethargy 
in which they had been long funk, and animated 
them with a defire to carry on the >yar with adi- 
vity and effedl againft the common enemy of Greece. 
In order to fave theftate, they confented (though 
probably not without a violent ftruggle ) to abolifh 
the very popular law , or rather abufe , introduced 
by Eubuhis. The theatrical amufements, fo paf- 
fionately idolized by the multitude, were celebrated 
with lefs pomp and fplendor ; and the military fund 
was thenceforth applied to its original and proper 
deftination. A fleet was equipped far fuperior to the 
naval ftrength of Macedon **. The troops and par- 
tifans of that kingdom were driven from their am- 
bufhes in Megara, and in the neighbouring territo- 
ries, where they had long watched an opportunity of 
deftroying the liberty of Athens. Demofthenes, and 
Hyperides, an orator fecond only to Demofthenes, 
were dispatched into the PehDponnefus and other 
parts of Greece, to perfuade the feveral republics 
to fecond the generous ardor of the Athenians, 
whofe recent fuccefe under Phocion added great 
weight to the arguments and eloquence of thofe 
illuftrious ftatefmen *''. 

Philio was accurately informed of aH* thofe tranf- 
adions ; and the alarm univerfally fpread among 
his faithful emiflaries , inclined them rather to ex- 
aggerate ^ than to conceal, the danger. Highly 
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provoked againft the Athenians, the continual op- 
pofers of his greatnefs, he was unable to retaliate 
their injuries. If he attacked them by land , he 
muft march through the territories of the Thebans 
und Theffalians, who, ever felfifli and capriciousj 
would be ready to forfake him with his good for- 
tune. His difgraceful expedition againft the cities 
of the Propontis, rendered the prefent jundure ex- 
tremely unfavorable to fuch a hazardous defign. 
Nor could he attempt, with any profpedoffuccefs, 
to attack the enemy by fea, fmcc the Athenian fleet 
fo far exceeded his own , that it had interrupted , 
and almoft totally deftroyed, the commerce of 
Macedon. 

Amidft this complication of difficulties, Philip 
fhowed how well he underftood the unfteady tem- 
per of the Greeks , by raifmg the fiege of Byzan- 
tium , and burying himfelf in the wilds of Scythia, 
till the fuming animbfity of his adverlaries had time 
to evaporate. Not venturing on open hoftility, he, 
meanwhile , employed two fecret engines , which 
continued to work during his abfcnce , and from 
which he had reafon to expe6l very fignal advan- 
tages before his return. There lived at Athens a 
man of the name of Antiphon , bold , loud , and 
loquacious in the popular affembly, in which, how^ 
ever, he had not a title to vote, much lefs to fpeak, 
liis name not being recorded in the public regifter 
of the city. This defeift paffed long unobferved, 
through that fupine negligence with which Demof- 
thenes fo frequently upbraids his countrymen. At 
length the treafon of Antiphon (for the Athenians 
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regarded an unqualified voter in the affembly as a c H a P, 
ufurper of fovereign power ) was difcovered , and xxxvi. 
arraigned by one of the many citizens to whom his 
infolcnce and calumny had juftly rendered hiih ob- 
noxious; in confequence of whigh impeachment, 
the fuppofiticious Athenian was diverted of his bor- 
rowed charader, and driven with ignominy frotn a 
country , whofe moft auguft rights and honors he 
had ufurped and difgraced. Stung with difap- 
pointmcnt and rage, Antiphon had recourfe to the 
king of Macedon, and offered himfelf for any en- 
terprife, however bloody or defperate, by which, 
in ferving the intereft of Philip, be might gratify 
his own third for vengeance. The ambitious Ma- 
cedonian kept his ends too fteadily in view, and 
purfued them with too much ardor and perfeve- 
rance, to be very delicate in chufing the ;neans 
by which he might diflrefs his adverfaries. He 
greedily clofed, therefore, with the propofal of 
Antiphon , in whom he rejoiced to find an inftru* 
ment fo fit for his fervice. 

The fuperiority of the Athenians by fea, which whoat- 
their adlual diligence in their docks and arfenals f*™//eYo 
ihowed them determined to maintain and increafe, the Athe- 
formed the chief obftacle to the grandeur of Ma- ^j^^JJ^ 
cedon. By whom the defign was fuggefted,/is 
unknown ; but it was agreed between Philip and 
Antiphon, that the latter (hould return to Athens 
in difguife , infmuate himfelf into the Piraeus , and 
lie there in concealmc^nt, until he found an oppor- 
tunity to fet fire to the Athenian docks , and thus 
deftroy at once the main hope of the republic* 

E4 
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C If A P. While the artful king of Macedori eluded the ftorm 
3CXXVI. of his enemies by wandering in the woods of Scy* 
thia, his perfidious accomplice lurked like a fcr- 
pent, in the bofom of Athens, being lodged with- 
out fufpicion in the harbour which glowed with the 
ardor of naval preparation , and into which were 
daily accumulated new maffes of tar, timber, and 
other materials , alike proper for a fleet , and for 
the purpofe of Antiphon. 

But the vigilance of Demofthenes difcovered 
.this defperate defign, when on the point of execu- 
tion. He immediately flew to the Piraeus, dragged 
Antiphon from his concealment, diverted him of 
his difguife , and produced him at the bar of the 
affembly. The capricious and deluded multitude, 
alike prone to anger arid to compaffion , were on this 
occafion very differently affedled from, what might 
be conjedured. Inftead of execrating a wretch 
capable of fuch black deeds, they beheld, with pity, 
a man once regarded as their fellow-citizen, brought 
before them after a long abfence , and accufed , 
perhaps on vain prefumptions, of fuch a horrid 
crime. They knew befides the wicked artifices of 
their orators , who, to increafe their own import- 
ance, often terrified the public with falfe alarms 
and imaginary dangers. JEfchines, and other par- 
tifans of Philip , were at hand to ftrengfehen thefe 
impreffions. They reprefented the whole tranf. 
adlion of Demofthenes as a complication of fraud 
and cruelty i loudly inveighed ^gainft his infolent 
triumph over the calamities of the unfortunate; 
and reproached his entering by force into the houfc 
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where Antiphon was concealed , as a violation of 
freedom pregnant "with the moft dangerous confe- 
quences , and as trampling on the refpeded maxim 
pf Athenian law and religion , that every man'^ 
fcoufe was his fanduary *'. Such was the ^ed of 
thefe clamors, that Antiphon was difmiffed with-^ 
out the formality of a trial, and might, perhaps, 
have refumed his purpofe with more fecurity than 
before, had not the.fenate of the Areopagus more 
carefully examined the information ofDemofthencs. 
By the authority of that court, the traitor was again 
feizcd , and tried. Torture which the inftitutiorr 
of domeftic flavery introduced and rendered fami« 
liar in Greece ,v extorted from him a late and re- 
ludant confeffion ; and his enormous guilt was 
punifhed with as enormous feverity **. 

Had the deteftable enterprife of Antiphon been 
crowned with unmerited fuccefs , Philip would have 
attained his purpofe of ruining Athens, by a rude 
ftroke of vulgar perfidy. But the engines which 
he fet in motion for gaining the fame end, at a 
time when he was obliged to fly th^ awakened re- 
fentment of Greece , and to bury in the wilds of 
Scythia the difgrace fuftained before the walls of 
Byzantium , will not be eafily matched by any pa- 
rallel tranfadions in hiftory , whether we confider 
the profound artifice with which the plan was con^ 
trived and combined, the nice adaptation of the 
feveral parts , or the unwearied dexterity with which 
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'* Lyfias paffim in Agorat. et Eratofth. 

** Pemofthenes de Coron. who gives the honorable aeieoiint 
•f his own conduct dercribed in the text* 
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the whole was carried into execution. It is on this 
occafion that Deraofthenes might juftly exclaim, 
^ In one circumftance, chiefly, is Philip diftin- 
guiflied above all his ambitious predeceflbrs , the 
enemies of Grecian freedom. His meafures re- 
quired the co-operation of traitors, and traitors he 
has found more corrupt and more dexterous than 
ever appeared m any former age ; and , what is 
mod worthy of remark , the principal inftruments 
of his ambition flourilhcd in the bofom of [.that 
ftate , whofe public councils moft openly oppofed 
his greatnefs^'" 

The time approached for convening at Delphi 
the Vernal affembly of the Amphidyons. It was 
evidently the intereft of the Athenians , and might 
have been expeded from their juft refentment 
againft Philip , that they ihould fcnd fuch depu- 
ties to the city of Apollo, as were moft hoftilc 
to the Macedonian , and moft zealous in the 
caufe of liberty and their country. But intrigue 
and cabal prevailed over every motive of public 
utility ; and the negligent or fadious multitude 
were perfuaded, at a crifis which demanded the 
moft faithful and incorrupt minifters, to employ, 
as their reprefentatives in the Amphidyonic coun- 
cil , ^fchines and Midias ; the former of whom 
had fo often reproached, and the latter had, on 
one occafion, ftruck Demofthenes in the public 
theatre ^' j and who were both not only the declared 



^* Demofth. de Coron. 

7' Demofth. in Mid. et £fchin. in Cteiiphont. 
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enemies of this illuftrious patriot, but,- as well a$ 
their colleagues Diognetus and Thraficles , the 
VTMtn and adlive partilans of the king of Macedon. 
Soon after their arrival at Delphi , Midias and 
Diognetus '* pretended fickncfs , that they might 
allow iEfchines to difplay, uncontrolled, his fupe* 
rior dexterity ; and to adl a part, which, requiring 
the decpeft difBmulation , might be performed moft 
fuccefsfully by a fmgle traitor. The Amphidyons 
were employed in repairing the temple ; the facred 
offerings, which had been removed and fold by 
the impiety of the Phocians , were colleded from 
every quarter of Greece; and new prefents were 
made by fcveral ftates , to fupply the place of the 
old, which could not be recovered. 

The Athenians particularly fignalized their pious 
iDunificence , and fent, among other dedications, 
feveral golden (hields , with the following infcrip- 
tion : " Taken from the Medes and Thebans , 
when they fought againft Greece. " This offering , 
highly offenfive to the Theban deputies, was pre- 
maturely fufpended in the tdmple ; the Thebans 
murmured , the Amphiiflyons liftened to their com- 
plaints , and it was whifpered in the council , that 
the Athenians deferved punifliment for prefenting 
their gift to the god , before it had been regularly 
confecrated , together with the other ofiferings. 
Pretending high indignation at thefe murmurs. 
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^* lEfcliines Ihys , A'oyvuroy 'nv^irruy 5 '• That Dtogiietns was 
ieized with a ftfer, and that the fame misfortune happened tb 
Midias, ♦* p. 290. 
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f H A P. ^fcKines '* rulhed into the affembly , and began a 
XXXVI. formal , yet fpirited defence of his countrymen; 
•when he was rudely interrupted by a Locrian , of 
Amphifla '* , a city eight miles diftant from Del- 
phi , which growing populous and powerful on the 
ruins of Criffa and Cirrha, had ventured to culti- 
vate the Cirrhean plain , which , near three jcea- 
turies before, had been defolated by the Amphic- 
tyons , folemnly confecrated to Apollo , and devoted 
to perpetual fterility '*'. 

The artful Locrian , affcdling a religious zeal not 
lefs ardent than the patriotifm of ^fchines , cla- 
moroufly interrupted that orator , calling aloud in 
the affembly , that it ill became the dignity of the 
Amphidyons to hear with patience the juftifica- 
tion , much lefe the praifes of Athens , a city im- 
pious and profane, which, in defiance of human 
and divine Jaws, had fo recently abetted the exe- 
crable facrilege of the Phocians ; that if the Am- 
phidyons followed his advice , or confulted the 
didates of duty and honor , they would not al- 
low the detefted name of the Athenians to be 
mentioned in that auguft council '*. 

rwE^f^ov. iEfchin. p. 390. 

^* ffifchines varnishes the ftory with inimitable addrefs : 

9tT0 8^fuxi TTUtietx; fAST$vx^(a? 9 trot; h xou ixtfiovni rmg sixfAX^TOt' 
vnv XVT6V 9rD9xyou,sv8» " He was interrapted by the vociferation 
of a certain AmphifTeaa, a man the moft impudent, totally illi' 
terate, and perhaps impelled to folly by Tome offended divinity. " 

7' See thefe events particularly' related , vol. i. q. v. p. a 13^, 

7* /Efthin. in Ctefiphout. 
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Efchines thus obtained an opportunity of ex- 
citing fuch tumults in the affembly as fuited the 
views of Philip''. In the airdor of patriotic in- 
dignation , -NVhich he knew fo well to affume , he 
poured forth a torrent of impetuous invedive 
againft the infolentLocrian, and his city Amphifla; 
not only juftiiied the innocence, but difplayed 
with ollentationj the illuftrious merit of the Athe- 
nians; and then addreffitig the Amphidyons with a 
look peculiarly earneft and expreffive, "Say, ye 
Grecians ! fhall men who never knew the exalted 
pleafures of virtue and renown , be fuffered to tear 
from us the ineftimable rewards of glory fo juftly 
earned"? Shall men, themfelves polluted by facri- 
lege i and already devoted to deftrudion by the moft 
awful imprecations, prefume to call the Athenians 
profane and iimpious ? Look down , ye reverend 
guardians of religion ! look down on that plain 
(pointing to the Cirrhean plain j which might be 
feen from the temple ) , behold thefe lands anciently 
devoted to the god , but now appropriated and cul^ 
tivated by the Amphiffeans j behold the numerous 
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^' Demofihen. dc Coronft; 

*' The perftialive energy with which ^fchines defends hi'$ 
treachery ^ dr rather difi^lays his patriotifm , on thi^ occafion , it 
not exceUed by any thing in Demofthenes himfelf. Had the 
works of the latter perished, the two orations of ^fcbijits ( de 
hUii Legatione^ and hi Ctefiphont.) would have juftly been re- 
garded as the moft perfect moidels of eloquence produced by hu. 
man genius. But the works, and even the name of Bfchines , 
aft eclipfed in the fame of his tival. So difproportionate nre the 
rewards of acting a 6r(^ and a fecond|part, anid fo juft the poet's 
advice to all candidates for fame: 
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CHAP, buildings vrhich they have ereded there, and that 
xxxvL accurfed port of Cirrha, juftly demolifhed by our 
anceftors , now rebuilt and fortified. " ^fchines 
here read the oracle of Apollo , which condemned 
that harbour and thofe lands to perpetual defola* 
tion. Then proceeding with increafed vehemence; 
" For myfelf, Ye Grecians! I fwear, that I my- 
felf , my children , my country , will difcharge our 
duty to heaven ; and , with all the powers and fa- 
culties of mind and body, avenge the abominable 
violation of the confecrated territory. Do you, 
Amphidlyons ! determine as wifdom fhall direft. 
Your offerings are prepared , your vidlims are 
brought to the altar; you are ready to offer folemn 
prayers for bleflings on yourfelves, and on the re- 
publics which you reprefent. But conlider with 
Avhat voice , with what heart, with what confidence, 
you can breathe out your petitions, while you fuf- 
fer the profanation of the Amphiffeans to pals 
unrevenged. Hear the words of the imprecation, 
not only againft thofe who cultivate the confecrated 
ground, but againft thofe who negledl to punilh 
them: "May they never prefent an acceptable 
offering to Apollo , Diana , Latona , or Minerva 
the provident; but may all their facrifices and re- 
ligious rites be for ever rejeded and abhorred^*!" 
The warmth of ^fchines occafioned the utmoft 
confufion in the affembly. The golden fliiclds 
irregularly dedicated by the Athenians , were no 
longer the fubjed of difcourfe. This flight 
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7> Faufanias Phocic. et JErc^in. ija Cteiiphonu 
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impropriety difappeared amidft the enormous impie- c H a f.^ 
ties of the Ainphiffeans , which had been fo forcibly xxxvi. 
painted to the fuperftitious fancies of the terrified 
multitude. It was determined , after violent con- 
tentions between thofe who accufed , and thofe who 
defended , this unhappy people , that the Amphic* 
tyons, having fummoned the afliftance of the citi- 
zens of Delphi, Ihould next day repair to the Cir- 
rhean plain , in order to burn , cut down , and deftroy 
the houfes and plantations , which had fo long 
adorned and defiled that devoted territory. The 
ravagers met with little oppofidon in performing 
this pious devaftation ; but as they returned to- 
wards the temple, they were overtaken and af- 
laulted by a numerous party of Amphifleans, who 
threw them into diforder, took feveral prifoners, 
and purfued the reft to Delphi. The fignal of war 
was now raifed ; the infufted Amphidyons , in 
whofe perfons the fandlity of religion had been vio- 
lated , complained to their refpeilive republics « 
while the recent audacity of the Amphiffeans ag- 
gravated their ancient crimes and enormities. But 
agreeably to the languor inherent in councils which 
poffefs only a delegated authority, the meafures of 
the Amphidyons were extremely flow and irrefo- 
lute; and when they at length raifed an army un- 
der the command of Cottyphus , a Theflalian , and 
a creature of Philip's , their operations were ill 
conduded and unfuccefsful**. 

Aflfajrs were thus brought to the iflue which had Th«Am. 
been expeded by ^fchines , and the accomplices appofa"* 

** iEfchin. in Ccefiphont. 
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who aflifted him in promoting the intercft of thd 
king of Macedon. They loudly declaimed in the 
council againft the lukewarm indifference of the 
Grecian ftates in a war which fo deeply concerned 
the national religion, ^' It became the Amphic* 
tyons, therefore, as the minifters of Apollo, and 
the guardians of his tetnple , to fcek out and em- 
ploy fome more powerful itiftrument of the di- 
vine vengeance. Philip of Macedon had for- 
merly given ptoof of his pious zeal in the Pfad* 
cian war. That prince was now returning in tri- 
umph from his Scythian expedition. His affift* 
ance muft again be demanded (nor woUld it be de- 
manded in vain) to defend the caUfe of Apollo and 
the facred fhrine. " This propofal being approved^ 
a deputatibn of the Amphidyons met Philip in 
Thrace. He received their welcome mefTage with 
well-aflfcded furprifb , but declared his veneration 
for the commands of the council , ^hich he ihould 
be ever ready to obey *\ 

The vigilant prince had already taken proper 
meafures for ading as general of the Amphic- 
tyons , and provided a fufficient number of tranf* 
ports to convey his army into Greece. He under* 
flood that notwithftanding the intrigues of ^fchi- 
nes and his aflbciates, the Athenians had been per- 
fuaded by Demofthenes to oppofe his defign, and 
that their admirals Chares and Proxenus prepared 
to intercept his paffage with a fuperior naval 
force. To baffle thisoppofition, Philip employed 



*' iEfchin. in Ctoiiphont. 
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2 ftratagem. A light trigantine was difpatched to 
Macedoii with letters of fuch import as gave rea- 
ioti to believe that he purpofed immediately re- 
turning into Thrace **. Befides writing to Anti- 
pater, his principal confidant and minifter, he took 
care to mafk his artifice , by fending letters to his 
queen Olympias. The brigantine defignedly fell 
into the hands of the Athenians. The difpatches 
were feiied and read ; but the letter of the queea 
was politely forwarded to its deftination *\ The 
Athenian admirals quitted their ftation , and Phi- 
lip arrived , without oppofition , on the coaft of 
Locris, from whence he proceeded to Delphi. 

Though the Macedonians alone were far more 
numerous than feemed neceffary for the redudlion 
of AmphiflTa , the king , in the month of Novem* 
ber, difpatched circular letters through moft parts 
of Greece , Requiring from the Thebans , Pelo- 
ponnefians , and other ftates, the afliftance of their 
Combined arms to maintain the caufe of the Am- 
phiftyons and Apollo. The Thebans, rather inti-^ 
rtiidated by a powerful army in their neighbour- 
hood , than inclined to the Macedortians, of whofe 
defigns they had lately become extremely jealous, 
fent a fmall body of infantry to join the ftandard 
of Philip. The Lacedaemonians, long difgufted 
with the meafures of Greece , and envying the 
power of Macedon , which they had not public 
fpirit to oppofe, beheld all recent tranfadions with' 
a contemptuous difregard , and feemed firm in 
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their purpofe of preferving a fullen neutrality. 
The Athenians , awakened by the adivity of De* 
mofthenes to a fenfe of their danger , oppofed 
Philip with ten thoufand mercenaries, defpifmg 
the threats of the oracle , againft thofe who took 
part with the impious Amphiffeans. The orator 
boldly accufed the Pythian prieftefs and her minif- 
ters of being bribed to Philippife , or to prophefy 
as might beft fuit the intereft of Philip ; while iEt 
chines , on the other hand , accufed his adverfary 
of having received a thoufand drachmas , and an 
annual penfion of twenty minse , to abet the im- 
piety of Amphiffa **. The king of Macedon, 
without waiting for any farther reinforcement than 
that which he had received from the Thebans , be- 
fieged, took, and garrifoned that upfortunate city ; 
and having routed and put to flight the Athenian 
mercenaries , fpread the terror of his arms round 
all the neighbouring territory ". 

The news of thefe events occafioned dreadful 
confternation in Athens. The terrified citizens, 
who could not be perfuaded to tear themfelves from 
their beloved pleafures in order to defend Amphiffa, 
believed the moment approaching when they muft 
defend their own walls againft the vidorious in- 
vader. After lefs altercation arid delay than ufually 
prevailed in their councils, they fent an embaffy to 
Philip, craving a fufpenfion of hoftilities , and, at 
the fame time , difpatched their ableft orators to 
jcoufe the Greeks from their fupine negligence, and 
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to animate and unite them againft a Biirbarian, wb<>, C n A t» 
under pretence of avenging the olBfendcd divinity Ilxxvu 
of ApoUo , meditated the ftibjugatioa of their 
common country. jMegara , Eubcea , Leucas, 
Corinth , Corcyra , and Achaia , favorably re- 
ceived the ambaffadors, and readily entered into X 
league againft Macedon. Thebes fluduated in TiieTh** 
uncertainty , bating the Athenians as rivals ^ and ^[^ ^^ 
dreading Philip as a tyrant. The fituation of the twee« the 
Theban territory , through which Philip muft pj^jf^^''/.^ 
inarch before he could invade Attica ^ rendered the ciutofiii* 
decifion of that people peculiarly important ". To ^••••■^ 
gain or to retain their friendship , the intrigues of 
Philip , the eloquence of Athens , had been em- 
ployed with unwearied afliduity. The Thebans 
temporized , deliberated , refolved , and changed 
their refolutions. The partifans of Athens were 
mod numerous , thofe of Macedon mod a Aive , 
while the great body of the Theban people heard 
the clamors and arguments of both parties with 
that ftupid indifference , and took their meafures 
with that lethargic flownefs, which difgraced even 
the heavy charader of B(toeians *^ 

To fix their wavering irrefolution, and to awaken pwifp 
their fenfibility ', Philip at length had rccourfe to 
the ftrong impreflSon of terror. From the general oiymp. 
wreck of Phocis , his forefight and policy had ** ^ 
fpared the walls of Elataea , a city important by 
its fituation between two ranges of mountains, 
which opened into Phocis and Boeotia. The citadel 

t# Diodor* U xtL f • 47f • '^ Oemofiliea. de Coroa* 
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CHAP, vras built on an eminence , waflied by the river 
KXXVK Cephiffus, which flowed in a winding courfe through 
Bceotia into the lake Gopais ; a broad expanfe of 
water, which, by feveral navigable ftreams , com- 
municated with Attica. This valuable poft, con- 
veniently fituat^ for receiving reinforcements from 
Theffaly and Macedon , commanding the paffagc 
into Bceotia ^ diftant only two days march from 
Attica, and which, being garrifoned by a power- 
ful army , might continually alarm the fafety of 
Thebes and Athens , Philip feized with equal bold- 
nefs and celerity " , drew the greater part of his 
troops thither , repaired and ftrengthened the walls 
of the place, and having thus fecured himfelf from 
furprife, watched a favorable opportunity of in- 
Aiding punifhment on the Athenians ^ who had 
given him fufficient ground to reprcfent them a5 
the eneifaies of the Amphidyonic council ** , by 
whofe authority the king oIF Macedon aflfededto 
be guided in all his operations. 
Aianii We are not acquainted with the immediate cf- 

thcreby f^^ i^f this vigorous mcafurc on the refolutions of 
Ithwi.'" ^^^ Thebans ; but the terror and confternation t>f 
the uncorrupt part of the citizens , may be conjec- 
tured by what happened on the fame occafion at 
Athens. It was late in the evening when a courier 
arrived with the melancholy tidings that Philip had 
taken poffeflion of Elatxa. The people had re- 
tired to their houfes ; the magiftrates fupped in the 
PrytangeUrti i but in a moment all were abroad. 

»« Diodof* etDemofthen. tibi ftpra* •» iEfchin. in Cuppliont 
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Some haft^ned to thie generals ; others went in queft 
of the officer ** whofc bufmefs it was to fummon the 
citizens to council ; moft flocked to the market* 
place; and, in order to make room for the affem-r 
hly , pulled down or burned the temporary wopden^ 
edifices eredled by the tradefmen or artificers who 
cxpofed their wares to fale in that fpacious fquare. 
Before dawn the confufion ceafcd ; the citizens 
were all affembled; the fenators took their places; 
the prefident reported to them the alarming intel- 
ligence that had been received. The herald thea 
proclaimed with a loud voice. " That he who had 
any thing to offer on the prefent emergency , ihoul(| 
mount the roftrum , and propofe his advice. " The 
invitation , though frequently repeated, was re- 
ceived with filence and difmay. The magiflrates , 
the generals , the demagogues , were all prefent ; 
but none obeyed the fummons of the herald , which 
Demofthenes calls the voice of their cpuntry im- 
ploring the affiftance of her children ". 

At length that accomplifhed orator arofe, and 
obtained the noblel^ triumph of patriotifm ; having 
propofed , amidft univerfal confternation , an ad- 
vice equally prudent, generous, and fuccefsful. 
He began by darting a ray of hope into the de. 
fponding citizens , and affuring them that , were 
not the Thebans , the greater part at leaft of the 

*• Tov ffuX'^iyx.TyiV ixxXav y p, "^17. 

*' KocXaa-Tig h T?ig KOiy?ig ^ocr§iio; Owvjjj rov e^yvrx v'Tsp a-c»)T>t' 
fwg' fiv yap o'Mjipv^ kxtoo rag vojuiag Ocuvnv oc(^iyirt, ro(VTnv%omvry\g~' 
^areiiog. Stxuioy B^t iysufixiy p. 317. The paflkge that follows has 
been ofi^en cited, and can i\ever be too much itudied« as one of 
Xht fiiteft examples of oratorical narration. 

Fa 
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c 9 A F# Tkebans » toftUe to Philip , that prince wouW not 
3uacw be adlually pofted at Klataca , but on the Athenian 
frontier. He exhorted bis, countrymen to fhake 
oflF the uninauly terror which, had furprlfed thero; 
and , inftead of fearing for therafelves » to fear only 
for their ueigbbours^ whofe territories were more 
immediately threatened, and who muftfuftain the 
iirft fliock of the invafion. ^'Let your forces, ** 
continued he, ^'immediately rharch to Eleufis, in 
order to fliow the Thebans, and all Greece, that 
a$ thofe. who have fold their country, are fupported 
by the Macedonian forces at Elatxa , fo you arc 
ready to defend with your hereditary courage and 
fortune thofe who fight for liberty. Let ambaffa- 
dors at the fame time be fcnt to Thebes, to remind 
that republic of the good offices conferred by your 
anceftors ; to affurc the Tbebans , that you do not 
confider them as aliens; that the people of Athens 
have forgot all recent hoftilities with the citizens 
of Greece , and will never forfake the caufe of their 
common country , which is actually , in a peculiar 
manner, the- caufe of Thebes. To this commu- 
nity, therefore, offer your moft difinterefted fer- 
vices. To make any demand for yourfelves^ 
would be highly improper in the prefent jundure. 
Affure them that you arc deeply affeded by their 
danger , and prepared generoufly to defend them to 
the utmoft of your power. ** 
Thede* Thcfc propofals being received with general ap« 

•rcefor probation, Demofthenes drew up a formal decree 
that pur- fQ|. carrying them into execation; a decree which 
jTucnft.* niay be confidered as the expiring voice of a people, 
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who , agreeably to the magnanimous counfel of H a p« 
Pericles , had determined , that when every thing xxxVfr 
mortal periftied , the fame of Athens fliould re- 
main **. Having painted , in the mofl^ odious 
colors, the perfidy and violence. of Philip ^ and 
having (lignniatized with due feverity the recent 

** See vol. ii. c. xv. p. 363. In defending his own conduct • 
Botwithftanding the niifortunate conferences with which it was 
attended, Demofthenct feems aoi mated by the true fpirit of ?«• 

rw UTspSbXjjy Qotvfxotvvi , (XXX« tur twow^, i Xsyu dw^nrxru' u yotf 
i'xuffi 'x^tfiKu TU, niLtXXovTX ytftiftTSui 9 jg 'TTooTihrxv ^ocmgf )^ tv 

Xfivro; oei&)vo; £i;^f Xdyoy* The beauties of fuch jraflagcs , depeodinc 
ehiefly on the collocation uf words and fentiments, of which 0e« 
nofthenes, of all writers* was the gteatcft mafter, cannot bo 
traoQat^d. The meaning if , ** I will venture to £ay what It 
contrary to common opinion » and, in the name of the Gods! 
regard not its extravagance t but examine it with indulgence* 
Had all of you forefeet what was going to happen, had the 
coaleqoences of our conduct been manifeft « and . had you , £fchi« 
lies, repeatedly proclaimed them with a loud voice, you, who 
then opened not your mouth, yet the Athenians ought not to 
bave forCkken the caufe of Grecian freedom , unleft they forfoolc 
their glory, their anceftors, and their renown with i\icceedin|^ 
ages. '* The ikme thought is expreflfed in language ftill bolder » 
after the hearers are prepared for it , by a page of the moft anif 
mated eloquence : AXXa^x 1^1 9 oVo); mtAxprin 9 oeii^m khifxtoi 9 to9 

fliupotivvt^fOKiifiuviva^ccfTot^ r«v ^peyofmy etc. See the pailkge p. 343* 
He fwears by thofe who fell at Marathon , Plat«a , Salamis , and 
ArtemiGum, that the Athenians did not err in defending, with 
voeqoal fortune, and againft fuperior force,' the public fafcty anA 
liberty. Such paifa^s, when detached « may appear extrava- 
gant and gigantic; but, as in the church of St. Peter^s, where all 
is arranged with fuch admirable fymmetry, that no fisore appears 
beyond the natural iize, fo, in the i works of Demofthcaet • no* 
thing appears monftrous, beoaufe all is' great, 

F4 
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CHAT, inftanccs of his injuftice and luft of power , the ora- 
XXXVI. tor concludes, "For fuch reafons , the fenate dnd 
people of Athens, emulating the glory of their 
anceftors , to whom the liberty of Greece was ever 
dearer than the intereft of their particular repub- 
lic, and humbly revering the gods and heroes, 
guardians of the Athenian city and territory , whofc 
aid they now implore, haverefolved to fend to the 
coaft of Bceotia a fleet of two hundred fail , to 
march toEleufis with their whole military ftrength, 
to difpatch ambaffadors to the feveral ftates of 
Greece, and particularly to the Thebans/ encou- 
raging them to rem^ain unterrified amidft the dan- 
gers which threaten th^m , apd to exert themfelves 
manfully in defence of the common caufe , with 
aflurance that the people of Athens , unmindful 
of old or later differences which have prevailed be- 
tween the two republics , are determined and ready 
to fupport them with all their facolties , their trea- 
fures, their navies, and their arms; well knowing, 
that to cpntend for pre-eminence \yith the Greeks. . 
is an honorable conteft; but to be conimanded 
by a foreigner, and to fuffer a Barbarian to wreft 
the fovereignty from their hands , wo\ild tarnilh 
their hereditary glory , and difgrace their country 
for ever ''. 

The fame undaunted fpirit which dictated this 
decree, attended .the exertions of Demofthenes in' 
his embafiy to Thebes, in which bfe triumphed 
over the intrigues of Amyntas and Clearchns, and 
oyer the eloquence of Philon of Byzantium , the 
emiffaries employed by Philip on this impprta^i^ 
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occafion. The Thebans paffed a decree for re- 
ceiving with gratitude the profiFered affiftance of 
Athens ; and the Athenian army having foon after 
taken the field , were admitted within the Theban 
walls , and treated with all the flattering diftindlions 
of ancient hofpitality *'. 

Meanwhile Fhihp having advanced towards the 
BcBotian frontier, his detached parties were foiled' 
in two rencounters with the confederates. Regard- 
kfs of thefe loffes , to which , perhaps , he pur- 
poicly fubmitted , as neceflary ftratagems to draw 
the enemy from their walls , he proceeded with his 
main body, thirty-two thoufand ftrong, to the 
plain of Chaeronea. . This place was confidered 
by Philip as well adapted to the operations of the 
Macedonian phalanx ; and the ground for his en« 
caraptnent , and afterwards the fkld of battle, were 
chofen with equal fagacity ; having in view , on 
one fide, a temple of Hercules, whom the Mace- 
donians regarded as the author of their royal houfe,- 
and the high protedor of their fortune; and, on 
the other, the banks of the Thermodon , a fmall 
river flowing into the Cephiflus, announced by 
the oracles of Greece as the deftined fcene of de- 
folation and woe to their unhappy country **. The 
generals of the confederate Greeks had been much 
lefs careful to avail themfelves of the powerful 
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*' Demofthencs , ^hfl furnishes the above narrative avoids 
dwelling on the following n^elancholy events, which are relied by . 
Diodorus, ]. xvi. {p. 475, et feqq. Plut. in Alexand. Strabo^ I. ix. 
P> 4U. Jaflin, ]. ix. c. iii. ct Pau£ani«s Beeotic. 

** Plot, in Vit. Oemofth. 
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fandlions of fupcrftition. Unreftrained by inaufpi« 
clous facrifices , the Athenians had left their citjr 
at the exhortation of Demofthenes , to wait no 
other omen but the caufe of their country. Re- 
gardlefs of oracles, they afterwards advanced to 
the ill-fated Thermodon, accompanied by the 
Thebans, and the fcanty reinforcements raifed by 
the iflands, and flates of Feloponnefus , which had 
joined their alliance. Their army amounted to 
thirty thoufand men , animated by the nobleft 
caufe for which men can fight, but copimanded by 
the Athenians Lyficles and Chares , the firft but 
little, and the fecond unfavorably, known; and 
by Theagenes the Theban , a perfon ftrongly fuf- 
peded of treachery; all three creatures of cabal, 
and tools of fadion, flaves of intereft or volup- 
tuoufnefs , whofe charafters ( efpecially as they had 
been appointed to command the only dates whofe 
ibame, rather than virtue, yetoppofed the public 
enemy) are alone fufficient to prove that Greece 
was ripe for ruin. 

When the day approached for abolifliing the tot- 
tering independence of thofe turbulent republics , 
which their own internal vices, and the arms and 
intrigues of Philip , had been gradually undermining 
for twenty-two years , both armies formed in battle 
array before the rifmg of the fun. The right wing 
of the Macedonians was headed by Philip, who 
judged proper to oppofe in perfon the dangerous 
fury of the Athenians. His fon Alexander^ only 
nineteen years of age, but furrounded by expe- 
rienced officers, commanded the left wing, which 
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feced the Sacred Band of the Tbebans. The auxi- c H A ?• 
liaries of either army were ported in the centre, xxxvu 
In the beginning of the adion, the Athenians 
charged with impetuofity , and repelled the oppo* 
fing divifions of the enemy ; but the youthful ar- 
dor of Alexander obliged the Thebans**to retire, 
the Sacred Band being cut down to a man. The 
adivity of the young prince completed their diC- 
order, and purfued the fcattered multitude with his 
Theflalian cavalry. 

Meantime the Athenian generals , too much 
elated by their firft advantage, lod tb4 opportunity 
to improve it ; for, having repelled the centre and 
right wing of the Macedonians, except the phalanx, 
which was compofed of chofen men , and imme- 
diately commanded by the king , they , inftead of 
attempting to break this formidable body , by at- 
tacking it in flank, preffed ** forward againft the 
fugitives, the infolent Lyficles exclaiming in vain 
triumph, " Purfue, my brave countrymen ! let 
us drive the cowards to Macedon ". Philip ob- 
ferved this ra(h folly with contempt, and faying to 
thofe around him , " our enemies know not how 
to conquer," commanded his phalanx, by a rapid 
evolution, to gain an adjacent eminence, from 
which they poured down , firm and colleded , on 
the advancing Athenians, whofe confidence offuc- 
cefs had rendered them totally infenfible to danger. 
But the irrefiftible {hock of the Macedonian fpear 
converted their fury into defpair. Above a thoufand 



^* Plutarch, in Alcxtad. ^* Polymi* strfttagcm. L if. e. U* 
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fell, two thoufand were taken prifoners-; tliOL 
reft efcaped by a precipitate and fliameful flight. 
Of the Thcbans more were killed than taken. 
Fey^ of the confederates perifhed , as they had little 
fhare in the adlion , and as PhiMp , perceiving his 
vidlory to be complete , gave orders to fpare the 
vanquifhed, with a clemency unufual in that age, 
and not lefe honorable to his underftanding thaa 
his heart; fmce his humanity thus fubdued the 
minds, and gained the alFedlions, of his conquered 
enemies *'. 

According to the Grecian cuftom , the battle was 
followed by an entertainment, at which the king, 
prefiding in perfon , received the congratulations of 
his friends, and the humble fupplications of the 
Athenian deputies, who craved the bodies of their 
flain. Their requeft , which ferved as an acknow- 
ledgment of their defeat , was readily granted ; but 
before they availed themfelves of the permiffionto 
carry off their dead , Philip , who with his natural 
intemperance had protradled the entertainment tilt 
morning, ilRied forth with his licentious com- 
panions to vifit the field of battle; their heads 
crowned with feftive garlands, their minds intoxi- 
cated with the infolence of wine and vidlory , yet 
the fight of the flaughtered Thebans, which firft 
prefented itfelf to their eyes , and particularly the 
facred band of friends and lovers, who lay covered 
with honorable wounds, on the fpot where they 
had been drawn up to fight , brought back thefe 



<? PauGui.^Achitiic. Diodor. et J^uftin , oU fupra. 
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iilfolent fpedators to the fentimcnts of rcafon and c M a p. 
humanity. Philip beheld the awful fcene with a xxxvi. 
mixture of admiration and pity; and, after an af- 
fediag filence, denounced a folemn curfe againfl: 
thofe who bafcly fufpeded the friendfliip of fuch 
brave meil to be tainted with criminal and in- 
famous paffions ". 

But this ferious temper of mind did not laft 
long ; for having proceeded to that quarter of the 
field where the Athenians had fought and fallen, 
the king abandoned himfelf to all the levity and 
iittlenefs of the mod petulant joy. Inftead of be- 
ing impreffed with a deep fenfe of his recent dan- 
ger , and with dutiful gratitude to Heaven fot the 
happinefs of his efcape , and the importance of his 
vidory, Philip only compared the boaflful pre- 
tenfions, with the mean performances of his Athe- 
iiian enemies^ and , ftruck by this contraft, re- 
hearfed, with the infolent mockery of a buffoon, the 
pompous declaration of war lately drawn up by the 
ardent patriotifm and too fanguine hopes of De- 
mofthencs. It was on this occafion that the orator 
Demades at once rebuked the folly , and flattered 
the ambition of Philip, by afking him, Why he ^ 
affumed the charader of Therfites, when fortune 
afTigned him the part of Agamemnon *' ? 

Whatever might be the effedt of this fharp re- The differ 
primand '"*, it is certain that the king of Macedon ent treat. 
indulged not , on any future occafion , a vain J^^Atiic- 



•» Plutarch ia Pelopid. •• Idem in Deiuofthen. 

^** Plutarch afcribes to this fmart obfervatioo the moderatiDn of 
Philip's rubCequent conduct. 
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CHAP, triumph over the vanquifhcd. When advifed by 
XXXVI. his generals to advance into Attica , and to render 
niansand jiimfelf maftcr of Athens, he only replied , " Have 
I done fo much for glory, and (hall I deftroy the 
theatre of that glory "' ? " His fubfequent condudt 
corrcfponded with the moderation of this fenti- 
ment. He reftored, without ranfom , the Athe- 
nian prifoners; who, at departing, having de- 
manded their baggage, were alfo gratified in this 
particular, the king pleafantly obferving, that the 
Athenians feemcd to think he had not conquer- 
ed them in earneft '**. Soon afterwards he dit 
patched his fon Alexander, and Antipater, the 
moft trufted of his minifters , to oflFcr them peacfe 
on fuoh favorable terms as they had little reafon 
to exped. They were required to fend deputies 
to the ifthmus of Corinth , where , to adjuft their 
refpedlive contingents of troops for the Perfian ex- 
pedition , Philip purpofcd affembling , early in the 
fpring , a general convention of all the Grecian 
ftatcs; they were ordered to furrender the ifle of 
Samos, which adually formed the principal ftation 
of their fleet, and the main bulwark and defence of 
all their maritime or infular poffeffions ; but they 
were allowed t6 enjoy, unmolefted, the Attic ter- 
ritory, with their hereditary form of government^ 
and flattered by the acquifition of Oropus, for 
which they had fo long contended with the un- 
happy Thebans "*. It was not merely in being 

«•» Plutarch ia Apophth. "» Idem, tbii. 

'*< PauOmias fiototic. DIodoniB , ubi fupra. 
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deprived of this city, that the Thebans experienced c H A 
the indignation of the conqueror. From the tranf- xxxvi 
adions between Macedon and Thebes, in the 
early part of his reign, Philip, thought himfelf en- 
titled to treat that people , not as open and gene* 
rous enemies , whole ftruggle for freedom deferved 
his clemency, but asfaithlefs and infidious rebels, 
who merited all the feverity of his juftice. He 
punifhed the republican party with unrelenting 
rigor; reftored the traitors, whom they had ba- 
nifhed, to the firft honors of the republic; and, 
in order to fupport their government, placed a 
Macedonian garrifon in the Theban citaded "*. 

In his oppofite treatment of the two republics , ^"^«^ 
Philip, it is probable, was fwayed neither by af- which it 
fedlion nor hatred ; his generofity and his rigor fwceede 
were alike artificial , and both direded by his in- 
tereft. Befides the diflferent characters of the The* 
bans and Athenians , which rendered the former as 
fenfible to the impreflion of fear, as the latter were 
fufceptible of gratitude and efteem, the Thebans 
had too long, and too early, abandoned the caufe 
of Greece , atid too (Irenuoufly exerted themfelves 
in eftablifhing the power of Macedon , to acquire 
much reputation by one unfuccefsful attempt to 
refift Philip , to which they had been at length 
loufed lefij by their own public fpirit or courage ^ 
than by the zeal and eloquence of Demofthenes. 
The Athenians , on the contrary , who from the 
l^eginning had oppofed the views of this prince 9 
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though with fer lefs prudence and adivity than 
their fituation required ^ who, through the 'vv'hole 
courfe of his reign, had continued to traverfe his 
meafures , and to fpurn his authority ; and ^vbo, 
prcviouily to the laft fatal encounter at Chaeroilea, 
had endeavoured to form a general confederacy, 
and when that proved impoflible , had determined, 
almoft uhaflifted and alone, to refift the comtnbii 
foe , feemed entitled to fuch gratitude and ap- 
plaufe, as compaflion beftoWs on ill-direded va- 
;Jor and unfortunate patriotifm ; and the rigorous 
treatment of fuch a people muft have fhocked the 
fentiments , and exafperated the hatred , of every 
citizen of Greece, who yet retained the fainted 
tindlure of ancient principles , or who \Vas ftill ani- 
mated by the fmalleft fpark of public fpirit. 
' Philip too well underftood his intereft, thus t6 
tarnilh the glory, and rifle the fruits of vicfloi-y, 
although the daring and imprudent behaviour of 
the Athenians, after the battle, might have (erved 
to juftify the h^rlheft meafures. The firft news 
of their defeat filled the city with tumult or con- 
fternation. But when the diforder- ceafed, the 
people fhowed themfelves difpofed to place their 
whole confidence in arms , none in the mercy of 
Philip. Upon the Inotion of Hyperides'*' , a de- 
cree paffed for fending to the Piraeus their wives, 
children, and moft valuable efFed:$, together with 
the facred images and ornaments of their gods. 
By the fame decree, the rights and freedom of the 



*•* Plut, in Vita Hyperid. 
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city were beflowed on ftrangers and (laves , and c H A F. 
rcftored to perfons declared infamous, on this one xxxvi. 
condition, that they exerted themfelves in the pub* 
lie defence. Demofthenes, with equal fuccefs, 
propofed a decree for repairing the walls and forti- 
fications, a work which, being himfelf appointed 
to fuperintend , he generoufly accomplilhed at the 
cxpenfe of his private fortune'**. The orator 
Lycurgus undertook the more eafy talk of im- 
peaching the worthlefs Lyficles, whofe mifcondudl 
in the day of battle had been the immediate caufe 
of the late fatal difafler. In a difcourfe calculated 
to revive the fpirit of military enthufiafm , which 
had anciently animated the Athenians, the fpeaker 
thus wartnly apoftrophized the confcious guilt of 
the mute and trembling general : " The Athe- 
nians have been totally defeated in an engage- 
ment ; the enemy have creded a trophy to the 
eternal difhonor of Athens; and Greece is now 
prepared to receive the detefted yoke of fervitude. 
You w^ere our commander on that inglorious day; 
and ftill you breathe the vital air, enjoy the light 
of the fun , and appear in our public places , a 
living monument of the difgrace and ruin of your 
country/' The quick refentment of the hearers 
fupplied the confequence, and the criminal was 
dragged to execution '*^. 

Neither the inflammatory decrees, nor the hoftile PhiUp^i 
preparations , of Athens , could {hake the mode- "°^*^** 
ration of Philip , or determine him to alter the viaory. 



>*^ DemoRh. d« Coronft. 



*•' Oiodor. h xvu p. 477* 
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CHAP, favorable teritis of ^accommodation , which he had 
XXXVI. already propofed by his ambaffadors. The pa- 
triotic or republican party, headed by the orators 
juft mentioned, breathed hatred and revenge ; but, 
at the intercefljon of the Areopagus, which on this 
occafion adted fuitably to the fame of its ancient 
wifdom, the prudent and virtuous Phocion'** was 
appointed to the chief command. The difcern- 
ment of this ftatefman and general , whofe merit 
had been negleded while it was yet time to per- 
form any effential fervice, might eafily perceive 
the vanity of attempting to recover the honor of 
a people , who , antecedently to their defeat by 
Philip , had been ftill more fatally fubdued by their 
Extreme own pemicious vices. Amidft the important 
or'nTl^'' events of the Macedonian war, and amidft the 
thenianf. dreadful misfortunes which , in confequence of its 
melancholy ilTue , hung over their country, afetof 
Athenian citizens , diftingui/hed by their rank and 
fortune, and known by the appellation of the Sixty, 
from the accidental number of their original in- 
flitution, daily affembled into a club, where all 
ferious tranfadipns were treated with levity and 
ridicule , and the time totally dedicated to feafting, 
gaming, and the fprightly exercifes of wit and 
pleafantry. This deteftable fociety faw "* , with- 
out emotion , their countrymen arming for battle; 
with the moft carelcfs indifference they received 
accounts of their captivity or death; nor did the 
public calamities in any degree difturb their 



<** Plutarch in Phocion. 
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fcftivity, or interrupt, for ^ moment, the tranquil chap. 
courfc of their pleafurcs. Their fame having xxxvi. 
reached Maccdon , Philip fent them a fum dF 
money , to fupport the cxpenfe of an inftitution 
fo favorable to his views. But what opinion 
txiuft Phocion have formed of fuch an eftablifli- 
ment; or how was it poflible for any difpaffionatc 
man of ordinary prudence to expedl, that a re- 
public fo totally degenerate , as to fofter fuch 
wretches within its bofom , could fuccefsfully 
wage war againft a vigilant and entcrprifmg 
enemy ? 

The arguments of the wifefl portion of the com- 
munity for accepting the peace proffered by Philip, 
were ftrengthened and confirmed by the return of Zrmsoi 
Demades with the Athenian prifoners taken at p«^«« ®^ 
Chaeronea, who unanimoufly blazed forth the fmjh 
praifes of their generous conqueror. AmbafTadors 
were accordingly difpatched to the king of Mace- 
don, to accept and ratify the treaty of peace, upon 
the terms which he had condefcended to offer j 
and the only marks of deference, fliown to the vio- 
lent party, who ftill clamored for war, were, that 
Democharcs, who oftentatioully affeded a rude 
boldnefs of fpeech againfl Philip , was named 
among the ambafTadors; and that Demofthenes, 
the irreconcileable enemy of that prince , was ap- 
pointed to pronounce the funeral oration in honor 
of thofe flain at Chccronea. 

Demochares acquitted himfelf of his commit infoienct 
fion with that extravagant petulance which natu- li^j^^^^"" 
fally flowed from his charader ^ and which , in the 
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Grecian commonwealths, too frequently difgraced 
the decency of public tranfadions. At their au^ 
dlence of leave , Philip , with lefs fincerity thaa 
politenefs» lavished on the ambaflfadors his ufual 
profefCons of friendihip , and obligingly aflced 
them , if there was any thing farther in which he 
could gratify the Athenians? "Yes/* faid De- 
mocharcs, "hang thyfelf'^ The juft indignation 
of all prefent broke forth againft this unprovoked 
infolence , when Philip , with adptiirable coolnefs , 
filenced the clamor, by faying, "Let this ridi- 
culous brawler depart unmole(le4 ; " and then turn- 
ing to the other ambaflfadors , " Go , tell your 
countrymen, that thofe who can utter fuch out- 
rages are lefs juft and moderate , than he who can, 
pardon them"*." 

The honorable employment conferred on De- 
mofthenes, which (bowed that, notwithftanding 
the unfortunate iflue of his counfels, the Athe- 
nians ftill approved his principles and his pa- 
triotifm , might have been expeded to elevate his 
fentiments and his language to the higheft ftrain of 
eloquence. But the complexion of the times no 
longer admitted thofe daring flights to which he 
had been accuftomed to foar ; and the powers of 
the orator feem to have declined with the fortunes 
of his country. With too apparent caution he 
avoids the mention of all recent tranfadions, and 
dwells with tirefome minutenefs on the ancient , and 
even fabulous parts , of the Athenian ftory. One 
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tranfient flafli of light breaks forth towards the end c H A. F, 
of his difcourfe , when ,' commemorating the glory xxxvi. 
of the flain, he fays, that the removal of thofe 
zealous republicans from their country was like 
taking the fun from the world*" ; a figure bold, 
yet jufl; fince, after the battlei of Chaeronea, 
there remained no further hopes of refilling the 
conqpieror — the dignity of freedom was for ever 
loft , and the gloom of night and tyranny defcended 
and thickened over Greece "\ 

'*' 'ilc^argp y«p u rt^ tx ra xxh^ytm"^ xotjulu to ^g f|eXeiw 9 

g9Ui^$itrw 9 vf vMoret xou ^oXk^ ivviOam frot% ^p(ato% ^vOhg r«» 
'JEXXjfFftiv'ysywe. P* iS5. '* For as if light were taken from the 
world, the renainiog life of mortals would be involved in dif« 
ficnlties and milery; fo by the death of thofe warriors* tht 
orifnnal glory of Greece ■ was buried in darkneft and ignominy. ** 
Of this difcourfe » whiich Ubaniui denies to be genuine , many 
parages are corrupt, ^nd many interpolated. The general debi- 
lity of the whole may be explained by the obfervation in the text* 
without having recourfe to the defence of Wolftns : ** 6ra- 
tionem Libanins Demollhenis efl*e negat ut vilem et imbecillent 
nmnino. Quod qais miretur, cum et argumentum fit imbe- 
tille? **. Demoftben. edit. Wolf. p. 152. 

"s 0iQ ^jet unlverik Gr«cix , et gloriam dominatioois , ejt 
vetuftiifimam libertatem finivit. Juilin. ]. ix. c. iii. Demofr 
thenes, Diodorus, Strabo, and Paufanias^ all exprefi the fam# 
ftnitmeots » and nearly in the fjune n^ords. 
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Liberal Spirit of thf Macedonian Government. — * 
Philip apfointed General of the Greeks. — Rebel- 
lion of Illyria. -^ Ajjafflnation of Philip- — ^ Hif^ 
CharaSer. — Accejfion of Alexander. — His Ex^ 
f edition againji the lllyrians and Triballi. -r- He 
t^Jfes the Danube. — Rebellion in Greece. — - De^ 
JiruSion of Thebes. — Heroifm of Timoclea. — 
Alexander crojfes the Hellefpont. — - State of the 
Perjian Empire. — Battle of the . Granicus. — 
Siege of Miletus and Halicarnajfus. — Bold Ad- 
venture of two Macedonian Soldiers. — Alexan^ 
der's judicious Plan of War. — Arts by i»hicb be 
Secured bis Conquejis. — The battle of iffies. — 
The Virtues of Alexander expand rpitb bis 
Profperity. 

CHAP. JL HE Greeks acknowledged , "with reludance 
xxxvn. and forrow , that by the decifive vidory of 
f?ritof Chaeronea, Philip became mafter of their coun- 
theMace. try'.. But we fliould form a very erroneous notion 
donianpo. of the Macedonian government, if we compared 

' Demofth. JEfchia. Diodor« Plutarch. Arriaii , paflim. T 
shall cite only the words of Strabo: " Xxt^uvuot h otth ^iXi^rvo; 
AfiUfTH jusyeexu? nxr^x^ k$vivxt8i ri xoei Bo/o^rtf^ %ou Ko^nf&iai* 
xoLTi^n Tfi^ 'EXXoeScc xv^io?. ** And Chaeronea , where Philip* 
the fon of Amyntas , having conquered the Athenians , Boeo« 
tians, and Corinthians » in a great battle, rendered himfelf mafter 
«f Greece.'* Strab. Geograph. 1. ix. p. 414* 
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it with the defpotiftn of the Eaft , or the abfolutc 
dominion of many European monarchs. The au- 
thority of Philip , even in his hereditary realm 
was modelled on that admirable fyftem of power 
and liberty, which diftinguifhed and ennobled t^je 
policies of the heroic ages *. He adminiftered the 
religion, decided the diflferences, and commanded 
the valor, of foldiers and freemen ^ Perfonal 
merit entitled him to hold the fceptre, which, being 
derived from Jove , could not long be fway ed by 
unworthy hands. The fuperiority of his abilities, 
the vigilant and impartial juftice of his adminiftra- 
tion, formed the main pillars of his, prerogative; 
fincc , according to the principles and feelings of 
the Macedonians , he who infringed the rights of 
bis fubjeds^y ceafed from that moment to be a 
king- 
Having cffeded the conqueft of Greece , the 
prudence of Philip could not be fuppofed ambi- 
tious of introducing into that country more fcvere 
maxims of government than thofe which prevailed 
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^ When Alexander, intoxicated with pr^fperity, claimed too 
exalted ' honors » he was told by Calliflbenes the pbilofopher,, 
•* *0« ^r^eycvoi £? A^yag ug Motxtiovtocv jjX^ov, *& €if aXXoc vofiy 
MofxfSbvewir «,8%6yrej iitrgXia-ocv. Your anccftors came from 
Argos to Macedon, and ^continued there , geverning the Mace- 
donians « not by force » but by law.** Arrian. Exped. Alcxand. 
p. 87. ' 

' In capital cafes* fays Curtins* the foldiers judged in time of 
war, the citizens in time of peace. He then adds, ** Nihil poteftas 
re^m valebat nifi prius valuiflet auctoritas; ** fcilicet populi. 
Cartius , 1. v'u c. ix. p. 44T. 

♦ A very mean fubject literally told Philip , " If you refufc to. 
do me juftlce, cea& to be a king.^* Plut. Apophth. 
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in Maccdon. He afFeded , on the contrary , to 
prefervc inviolate the ancient forms of the repub- 
lican conftitution, and determined to govern the 
Greeks by the fame policy with which he had fub- 
|}^ed them. While Macedonian garrifons kept 
pofleflion of Thermopylae and the other ftrong 
holds of Greece, the faithful and adive partifans 
of Philip controlled the refolutions , and direded 
the meafures, of each particular republic. The 
fuperintendency of the facred games, as well as of 
the Delphic temple , rendered him the only vifibic 
head of the national religion : in confequence of 
the double right of prefiding and voting in the 
Amphidiyonic council, he appeared in the cha* 
rader of fupreme civil magiftrate of Greece ; and 
his illuftrious vidory at Chaeronea over the only 
communities that oppofed his greatnefs , pointed 
him out as the general beft entitled to condild the 
military force of Greece and Macedon in the long* 
projedcd invafion of Perfia ; an office which , as 
he might have affumed it without blame, he there^ 
fore folicited with applaufe from the impartial fuf- 
f rages of the people \ 

That this condefcenfion muft have been highly 
flattering to the vanity of the Greeks, appears from 
the tranfadions at Corinth , where Philip , the 
year following the battle of Chaeronea, had affem- 
bled a general convention of the Amphidyonic 
ftates '. In this affembly , Dius of Ephefus repre- 
fcnted, with affeding energy, the vexations and 

* Diodor. 1. xvL p. ^^6. Twv Exx>jvwv Ixoiusvwy ccvtov ^potrnyof^ 
etc. f Diodor. 1. xvi. p. SS6. 
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oppreffion which the feeble colonies of Afia daily c H A P» 
experienced from the rapacious cruelty of the xxxviL 
Perfian fatraps. The general voice of the affem- 
bly approved his complaint , while they recol- 
leftcd, with indignation, the continual outragies of 
a people who had anciently invaded their country, 
infulted their religion, burned their temples , and, 
not fatisfied with thefe adls of vengeance, had re- 
duced and oppreffed their colonies , and uninter- ' 
ruptedly excited and nourifhed thofe cruel animo^ 
fities which had long filled every part of Greece 
with fedition and blood '. Philip had private 
wrongs to urge againft the Perfians , whofe hatred 
and jealoufy had , on feveral occafions , thwarted 
his meafures and difturbed his government. Yet 
he infifted chiefly on their public injuries , and 
notorious enmity to the whole Grecian name, the 
honor of which could only be redeemed by a 
fuccefsful expedition into Afia. 

This expedition was determined with univerfal Amount 
confent. Philip was appointed general of the con- jf*^^" 
federacy ; and ( although^ the Lacedaemonians ful- 
lenly abfented themfelves from the convention) 
when the feveral dates came to afcertain the con- 
tingent of troops which they could refpedively 
raife, the whole, exclufive of the Macedonians, 
amounted to two hundred and twenty thoufand 
foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe *; a prodigious 
force, of which the domeftic diffenfions of the 
Greeks had hitherto , perhaps , prevented them 

' Ifbcrat. Ofat. ad i'hilip. • Juftin. 1* is. c. ?• 
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from forming an adequate notion. On no former 
occafion had the feveral republics appeared fo 
thoroughly united in one common caufe; never 
had they fliown themfelves fo fenfiblc of their 
combined ftrength ; never had they teftified fuch 
general alacrity to take the field, or fuch unlimited 
confidence in the abilities of their commander. 

It belongs to the biographers of the king of 
Macedon , to examine the circumftances of the 
bloody tranfadion which clouded this glorious 
profped. In the general hiftofy of Greece, it iu 
iufficient to mention , that Philip , having dif- 
patched Parmenio with a body of troops to proted 
the Afiatic colonies , was prevented from immedi- 
ately following that commander by an infurredion 
of the Illyrian tribes *. This unfeafonable diver- 
fion from the greatcft enterprife of his reign ,* was 
rendered more formidable by the domeftic difcord 
which (hook the palace of Philip. A fpirit lels 
proud and jealous than that of Olympias, mother 
of Alexander, might have been juftly provoked by 
the continual infidelities of her huflband , who, 
whether at home or abroad, in peace or in war, 
never ceafcd to augment the number of his wives 
or concubines '*. The generous mind of Alex- 
ander riiuft naturally have efpoufed the caufe of his 
mother, although his own intereft had not been 
deeply cbncerned in preventing Philip from con- 
tinually giving him fo many new rivals to the throne. 
The young prince defended the rights of Olympias 



♦ Diodor. ad Olymp. 



'* Athenaens, 1. xiil. 
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and his own, with the impetuofity natural to his 
charadlcr ; at the nuptials of Philip with CaCTandra, 
the niece of Attains , one of his generals and fa- 
vorites, an open rupture broke out between the 
imperious father and his more haughty fon "; and 
the latter, concluding all thofe to be his own friends 
who were enemies to the former, fought refuge 
among the rebellious Illyrians, who were already 
in arms againft their fovereign. 

The dexterity of Philip extricated him from 
thcfe difficulties. Having conquered the Illyrians* 
he foftened Alexander by affuring him that his il- 
luftrious merit, which was alike admired in Greece 
and Macedon , had not efcaped the anxious vigi- 
lance of a parent, who, by giving him many rivals 
to the throne, had only given him an opportunity 
of furpafling them all in glory and in the merited 
afifedion of the Macedonians '*. Soothed by this 
condefcenfion , Olympias and her fon again ap- 
peared at court with the diftindlion due to their 
rank; and to announce and confirm this happy 
reconcilement with his family , Philip married his 
beloved daughter Cleopatra to the king of Epirus, 
maternal uncle of Alexander; and celebrated the 
nuptials by a magnificent feftival which lafted 
feveral days, during which the Greeks and Mace- 
donians vied with each other in fliowing their ob- 
fequious refpedl towards their common general and 
mafter. 

Amidft the tumultuous amufements of the fefti- 
vity, Philip often appeared in public with 
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CHAP, unguarded confidence in the fidelity and attachment 
^sxxvil* of all his fubjeds : but proceeding one day from 
the palace to the theatre, he was ftabbed to the 
heart by Paufanias '*, a Macedonian ; whether the 
aflaflin was ftimulated merely by private refent- 
ment, or prompted by the ill-appeafed rage of 
Olympias, or inftigated to commit this atrocity by 
the Perfian iatraps ; which laft is afferted by Alex- 
ander '*, who alleged the affalfination of his father 
among his reafons for invading the Perfian empire. 
Hiteha. Thus fell Philip of Macedon, in the forty- 

feventh year of his age and twenty -fourth of his 
reign; thefirft prince whofelife andadUons hiftory 
hath defcribed with fuch regular accuracy, and 
circumftantial fulnefs, as render his adminiftratioa 
a matter of inftrudion to fucceeding ages. With 
a reach of forefight and fagacity peculiar to him- 
felf , he united all the prominent features of the 
Grecian charader , valor , eloquence , addrefs , 
flexibility to vary his condud without changing his 
purpofe, the moft extraordinary powers of applica- 
tion and pcrfcverance , of cool combination and 
ardent execution. Intercepted in the middle of 
his career by the hand of an aflaffin, he was pre- 
vented from undertaking the jufteft and nobleft 
defign of his reign ; a defign which he had long 
meditated , and in which his near profped of fuc- 
cefs promifed to reward the labors and dangers of 
his toilfome life. Had not his days been fhortened 



" Diodor. et Juftin. ubi fupra. 

.'^ Arrian, 1. ii. c. iii. et Curtim, I. vi, c. i 
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by a premature death , there is good reafon to be- 
lieve that he might have fubdued the Perfian em- 
pire; an enterprife more dazzling, but lefs dif- 
ficult , than the exploits which he had already at- 
chieved. Had that event taken place , the arduous 
undertakings of his long and fuccefsful reign would 
have been ennobled and illuminated by the fplen- 
dor of extenfive foreign conqueft ; Philip would 
have reached the height of fuch renown as is ob- 
tained by the habits of adivity ^ vigilance , and 
fortitude in the purfuit of unbounded gr.eatnefs ; 
and , in the opinion of pofterity , would perhaps 
have furpaffed the glory of all kings and con- 
querors , who either preceded or followed him» 
Yet, even on this fuppofition, there is not any 
man of fenfe and probity, who, if he allows him- 
felf time for ferious refledion, would purchafe the 
imagined grandeur and profperity of the king of 
Macedon, at the price of his artifices and crimes , 
anrf to a philofopher * who confidered either the 
m^uis by which he had obtained his triumphs, or 
the probable confequenccs of his dominion over 
Greece and Afia, the bufy ambition of this mighty 
conqueror would appear but a deceitful fcene of 
fplendid mifery. 

A prince who is his own niinifter, and almofl: 
the fole depofitary of his own fecrets, commonly 
leaves an arduous talk for the labors of his fuc- 
ceffor. This difficulty prefentcd itfelf jto Alex- 
ander ; but it was not the only circumftance that 
rendered his fituation difficult. The regular order 
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c R A p. of fucceflion had never been clearly eftablifhcd in 
xxxvil. Macedon , and was , in fome meafure , incom- 
patible with the fpirit of royal government, which, 
as then generally underftood, required fuch quali- 
ties and accomplifhments in the firft magiftrate, as 
could not be expeded from a promifcuous line of 
hereditary princes. The numerous wives of 
Philip had, however, been moft fruitful in female 
offspring. Nor had Alexander much to . appre- 
hend from the rivalfhip of his brothers , fince 
Ptolemy, born of Arfinoe, and afterwards king 
of Egypt , was reputed to be the fon of Lagus , 
to whom Philip had married Arfinoe , while (he 
was with child by himfelf ; and Aridaeus, the fon 
of Philina, who, for fix years after the death of 
Alexander, held a pageant royalty jn the Eaft, by 
the terror of his brother's name, and through the 
difcordant ambition of his lieutenants , poffeffed 
not vigor of mind eagerly to difpute the fuccef- 
fion. But Alexander's title was contefted by 
Amyntas , fon of Perdiccas, the elder brother of 
Philip, in whofe name the laft - mentioned prince 
originally adminiftered the government , till the 
tender age of Amyntas being rejeded by the Ma- 
cedonians, Philip fo little feared the revival of his 
pretenfions to the throne , that be had given him 
his daughter Cyna in marriage. This new ad- 
vantage ftrengthened the claim of Amyntas, which, 
it was probable, would be warmly fupported by 
Attalus , a bold and enterprifmg commander , 
the perfonal enemy of Olympias and her fon, ot 
whom the former bad recently put to death his 
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kinfwonian Cleopatra, with fhocking circumftances 
of cruelty . Alexander privately took meafures with 
his friends for crufhing thofe dangerous enemies'*; 
and, being acknowledged king of Macedon, haften- 
cd iato Greece to reap the fruits of his father's la* 
bors, "which might be loft by delay. 

In his journey thither, he experienced the per- 
fidious inconftancy of the Theffalians , whom he 
€haftifed >vith proper feverity ; and having af- 
fcmbled the deputies of the ftates at Corinth , he 
was inveflcd with the fame honors '* which had 
been conferred on his predeceflbr. During his re- 
fidence in that city there happened an incident 
which more clearly difplays the cbarader of Alex- 
ander , than can be done by the moft elaborate 
defcription. Curiofity led him to vifit Diogenes 
the cynic, whofe fingular manners and mode of life 
have been mentioned on a former occafion. He 
found him bafking in the fun '^, and, having made 
himfelf known as the matter of Macedon and 
Greece, aflced the philofopher what he could do to 
oblige him ? " Stand from between me and the 
fun , *' was the anfwer of the cynic : upon which 
the king obferved* to his attendants , ^' that he 
Would chufe to be Diogenes '* if he were not 
Alexander. " The obfervation was natural and 
fublime; fmce, under the moft diffimilar veils of 
external circumftances and purfuits , their cha- 

raders concealed a real refemblance. Both poflefled 

'^ Diodorut. 1. xvii^ a, et feqq. et Juftia. xi. i, ec ftqq. 
^* Idem, ibid. '^ Faufan. 1. ii. p. 88., 

'* JUerdas , in Vit Diogea. 
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that proud ered fpirit which difdains authority,' 
fpurns controlv, and afpires to domineer over 
fortune. But , by diminifliing the number of his 
vrants, Diogenes found, in his tub, that inde- 
pendence of mind, which Alexander, \>y the un- 
bounded gratification of his defires , could not 
attain on the imperial throne of Perfia. 

Alexander , having returned to Macedon , pre- 
pared for his eaftern expedition by difFufing the 
terror of his name among the northern Barbarians. 
The Illyrians and Triballi , mindful of the injuries 
of Philip, had haftily taken arms to oppofe, ere it 
became too late, the youth and inexperience of his 
fon. But the difcernment of the young prince 
readily perceived the danger of leaving fuch for- 
midable enemies on his frontier. With ^ well-ap- 
pointed army, he marched from Amphipolis, and, 
leaving the city Philippi and Mount Orbelus on 
the left , arrived in ten days at the principal pafs 
of Mount Haenius, which led into the territory of 
the Triballi. There he found a new, and not 
lefs formidable enemy. The independent tpbes of 
Thrace, having embraced the caufe of the Triballi, 
had feized an eminence conmianding the pafs; 
and , inftead of a breaftwork , had fortified tbera- 
felves with their carriages or waggons , which 
they purpofed to roll down on the Macedonians. 
To elude this unufual attack, Alexander com- 
manded fuch of his troops as could not conveni- 
ently open their ranks , and allow free iffue to the* 
intended violence, to fall flat on the ground, and 
carefully clofe their ihields, that the defcending 

'Waggons 
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waggons might harmlefs bound over them. In 
confequence of this contrivance, the hoftile artillery 
was exhaufted in vain, Alexander then attacked 
the Thracians with admirable order and celerity. 
Fifteen hundred fell; their f\viftnels and knowledge 
of the country faved the greater number. The 
prifoners, women, and booty, were fent for falc 
to the maritime cities on the Euxine*'. 

Alexander having intrufted this bufmefs to Ly- 
fanias and Philotas , paffed the mountains , and 
purfued the Triballi. By galling them with his 
bowmen and flingers , he gradually forced them 
from their faftneffes, and defeated a powerful body 
of their warriors encamped on the woody banks of 
the Lyginus, 'diftant three days march from the 
Danube. The rerhainder of thp nation, conduded 
by the valor of their chieftain Syrmus, and rein- 
forced by a numerous band of Thracians , took 
refuge in Pence, an ifland in the Danube, de- 
fended by abrupt and rugged banks, furrounded 
by deep and foamipg (treams. Alexander, though 
he had juft received fome fhips of war from By- 
zantium , judged it too hazardous to alTault the 
ifland; and the hoftile appearance of the Getae on 
the northern bank, furnifhed him with an honor- 
able pretence for declining the fiege of Pence. On 
the margin of the Danube, that audacious people 
had drawn up four thoufand horfe, and above ten 
thoufand foot, (howing, by their countenance and 
demeanour, a determined refolution to oppofe the 
landing of an enemy. Provoked by thofe figns oi 

*• Arrian. Alexand. Expedit. 1. i. p. a, et fenq. 
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C H A ?• defiance, and animated by the glory of pafling the 
xxxyiu greateft of all European rivers, and that which 
was furrounded with the greateft and moft warlike 
nations, Alexande^r filled the hides ufed in encamp- 
ment with ftraw and other buoyant materials, and 
tolledled all the boats employed by the nati<^cs 
of thofe parts in fifhing, commerce, or piracy. 
Amidft the darknefs of the enfuing night, he thus 
ttanf^orted fifteen hundred cavalry, and four- thou- 
fand infantry, to that part of the oppofite bank, 
■which was covered with high and thick corn. At 
the dawn of day, he commanded his foot to march 
through thofe rich fields " with tranfverfed fpears; 
while they remained concealed in the corn, the 
cavalry followed them ; but as foon as they 
emerged into the naked plain , the horfe advanced 
to the front , and both fuddenly prefenting an ir- 
refiftible objeft of terror , the Getae abandoned 
their poft , and fled to their city , which was four 
miles diftant. There, they at firft purppfed to 
make a vigorous defence; but perceiving that 
' Alexander cautioufly flcirted the river, to avoid the 

danger of an ambufh , reflecting on his aftonilhing 
boldnefs in pafling, without a bridge, the Danube 
in one night, and beholding the impenetrable firnl- 
nefs of his phalanx, and the irrefiftible impetuofity 
of his cavalry ** , they regarded farther oppofition 

*• HXuyiocig TUig 9oc^ttT(roci^ iTrtycKt'.xm; rov rirov,' The fpears 
Were tranrverfed^ not only for the purpoCe of €onc«alment , ** hut 
to make a road through the corn. '' 

ifjiJoiihyi t Arrian, p. 4. Alexander knew the proper ufe «f cavalry » 
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as vain, forfook their habitations, and retired pre- 
cipitately, with their wives and children, into the 
northern defert ". 

The Macedonians ebtered, and facked the town. 
The fpoil was intruded to Philip and Mcleager; 
Alexander, mindful of To many favors, returned 
facrifices of thanks to Jupiter , Hercules , and the 
god of the Danube ; and , encamping on the nor- 
thern bank of the river, received very fubmiflivc 
fembaffies from thie furrounding nations. Even 
Syrmus, the intrepid leader of the Triballi , fent 
propitiatory prefents, and readily obtained pardon 
from a priilce, who could admire virtue in a Bar- 
barian, and a/1 enemy**. ' ' 

Neceffity alone compelled Alexander to carry 
his arms into thofe inhofpitable regions. Animated 
by an ambition to fubdue the Afiatic plains, 
he turned with contempt from bleak heaths and 
barren mountains , not deigning to chaftife the 
boaftful arrogance of the Celtae. The Boii and 
Scnones , Celtic or German tribes ( for thofe na- 
tions were often confounded by the <jreeks), fent 
ambafladors to Alexander, who, obferving their 
lofty ftature and haughty fpirit , endeavoured to 
humble them by aflcing, " what, of all things, 
they moft feared?" not doubting:, they would 
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which was Co little' underftood in the laft centory, that the three 
ranks fired fliccelllvely before the charge: each, after firing, paflZ^ 
ing« by a carocol, behind the reft. Guilavus Adolphus allowed 
only his firft rank to fire; which was doubtlefs a great improve- 
meat , and paved the way for redut ing the fervice of cavalry to 
its troe principle , what Arrian calls *' i StoctU e/uiSoXfi' ** 
' ** Arrian, 1. i. ^. $, et fcq<i, *' Idem, ibid. 
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CHAP, anfwcr, •^ yourfelf ; ** but they replied, "the fall 
XXXVII. of heaven. " The king declared them his friends 
and allies, but wrhifpered to thofe around hino, 
*« the Celtae are an arrogant people **. " Could we 
admit the truth of this narrative , and believe 
that ambaffadors were really fent to Alexander 
by the nations inhabiting the northern receffes of 
the Ionian gulph, it would be interefting to obferve 
the early charader and firft proceedings of a people, 
who were deftined to fubdue the conquerors of 
the Macedonian empire. 

In his return towards Pella, Alexander marched 
through the friendly country of the Paeonians, 
where he received the unpleafant intelligence that 
the lUyrian tribes Were in arms, headed by Clitus, 
fon of Bardyllis , the hereditary foe of Macedon. 
Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, prepared to join 
the arms of Clitus; the Autariadae, like wife an 11- 
lyrian nation, had determined to obftrud the march 
of Alexander. Amidft thefe difficulties, he was 
encouraged by Langarus, chief of the Agrians, a 
warlike tribe inhabiting the ridges of Mount Hae* 
rous. Even in the life- time of Philip, Langarus'* 
had difcerned the fuperior merit of his fon , with 
whom he had early entered into a confidential 
correfpondence. Conduced by the adivity of 
Langarus, the Agrian targeteers, who thenceforth 
had an important fliare in all the Macedonian 
vidories , invaded the country of the Autariadae. 
Their ravages were equally rapid and deftrudive; 

*♦ Arrian, 1. i. p. 5. et Strabo, 1. vii. p, ao8 et 209. 
itiho; fiv 9 KM $h(jit f^f c0-&va-s ^(x/ a(vroy« Arrian » f . 5« 
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tlic Autariadae, broken by domeftic calamity, or c h a ^. 
alarmed by private danger, abandoned the defign xxxvix^ 
of co-operating with the enemies of Alexander. 
That prince thus advanced without oppofition to 
Pellion, the principal ftrong-hold of the Illyrians. 
His army encamped on the banks of the Eordaicus. 
The enemy were pofted on the adjacent mountains, 
and concealed among thick woods , purpofing to 
attack the Macedonians by a fudden and united 
affault. But their courage failed them in the moment 
of execution. Not daring to wait the approach of 
the phalanx , they precipitately retreated to their 
city , leaving behind them the horrid veftiges of 
their bloody fuperftition, three boys, three maids^ 
and as many black rams, which, having juft facri- 
ficed, they wanted time to remove**. 

Meanwhile Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, ap. 
proached with a great force *' to relieve Pellion, 
and aflGft his ally. Alexander had difpatched Phi- 
lotas to forage at the head of a ftrong body of 
cavalry. Glaucias attempted to intercept and cut / 
off this detachment. Alexander, leaving part of 
his army to awe Pellion, marched to the afliftance 
of Philotas; Clitus reinforced Glaucias; a deci- 
five adtion thus feemed inevitable, if the thicknefs 
of lofty forefts , and the intricacies of winding 
mountains , had afforded a proper fcene for a 
general engagement. The Barbarians excelled ia 

** Arrian, p. 5. 

*' Meree -^toXXjj? iwocjunbi^. Idem, p. 6 Neither Thracr nor 
niyria were populous in thore days ; but as every man was a fol- 
dier, tbe princes of tbofe counjuies ofien brouglit numerous armies 
into tbe fields 

Ha 
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knowledge of the country; the ]\Iacedonians in 
ikill and courage. The war was widely diffufed^ 
and ahly fupported. But the difcipline of Alex-i 
aqder finally prevailed. By furprife, by ftratagem, 
by the terror of his military engines, which de- 
ftroyed at a diftance, and by fuch prompt and 
flciUul manoeuvres** as had never been before feent, 
on the banks of the Apfus*' and Erigone, he totally 
difperfed this immenfe cloud of Barbarians. Many 
were flain, and many made captive; a remnant, 
having burnt their city , which they defpaired 
being able to defend, fought refuge arpong the 
Taulantian mountains *\ 

Meanwhile a report circulated in Greece, that 
Alexander had perifhed in Illyria ; and as men 
readily believe that which their interefts make theox 
wUh '* , this vague rumor was greedily embraced 
hy the partifans of Grecian independence. The 
Athenian demagogues refumed their ufual bokl- 
nefs; the Lacedaemonians already fancied them- 
felves heading the revolt '* ; but the firft ads of 
rebellion were committed by the Thebans, who, 
having fecretly recalled their exiles, tf eacherpufly ' ' 

** Thefe arc laboriously defcribed by Arrian , p. <5. who, it muft 
lie acknowledge^* appears fometimfs too. foo4 Q^ dirplaying his 
skill in tactics. 

*• Otherwife called the Eor^atcus, 

'• Arrian, p. 7. 

^' Ov ^'Vdwxovrg? rot ovt»«, Wot (jloCKk^k }iotff jjS^VKf v^i9»u%utji^ 
*' Not knowing the truth, hope regulated theic confectujg^n 
I^em, p. 8. ^Hl >, 

'* The Laced«monian$, f^ys Arrian, were yvaf/JLXtg a^fgTjxorcf^ 
*• revolted in their ^inds. ♦' 

'' They ftizcd them without the garriro», ahv u7tOT09rwoey:r/iS 
^oXXfUoVf '* ftifpfctingno hoftili^y. »» 
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murdered Amyntas and Timolaus, commanders of c H a p^ 
the Cadmaea, and prepared to expel the Mace- xxxviL 
donian garrifon from that fortrefs. • 

Alexander, vrhen apprized of thefe proceedings, 
rclinquiflied thepurfuitof the Barbarians, defcended 
by rapid marches along the weftern frontier of 
Macedon, traverfed Theffaly^ entered Boeotia, and 
in the fpace of fourteen days after his receiving the 
firft news of the rebellion, befieged and demolifhed 
Thebes. The decifive boldnefs of this meafure 
has been highly extolled by hiftorians, becaufe 
nothing could have a more dired tendence to 
quafli the feditious fpirit of the Greeks , than 
the rapid punilhment of Thebes, -which at once 
filled the neighbouring cities with pity an4 
terror. A fpedacle of that dreadful kind was 
neceffary, it has been faid, to fecure the future 
tranquillity of Greece and' Macedon , and to 
enable Alexander to undertake his Perfian expedi- 
tion , without the danger of being interrupted by 
rebellions in Europe'*. But, notwithftanding this 



'^ Plot. Dioder. Juftia. Amonf: the modenit, Mably fur let 
Grecs, and the learned author of the Examen des Hiftoriens 
d*Alexandre , who fays , p. 4$. *' Alexamlre devuit aflfurer fa do- 
mination dans la GrBce par quelque coup d'eclat « avant que de 
pafTer en Afie ; la revolte de Thebes lui prefenta une occafion 
fivoral^le i fes vues. ** Yet Arrian , whofe narrative was copied 
from the relation of eye-witneifes, exprefTes, thrice in the fame 
page , the reluctance of Alexander to attack the Thebaris. 

»e*f J ^pso'SvTOJvro 'irxf ocvrov* And again « Ert yu$ roig 0)j6Wio<f 
i{» (PtXtoc^ ^Xdtif MoeXXov ri fi hx xtvSvvtf v^sXe* And ftiU to the fan^^ 
Vurpofe > AXelflcvJ^oj h ^h ^% rjf ^oASi TT^otriSx}^. Arrian , p. 8^ . 
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fagacious refledlion , it appears that the deftrudioa 
of Thebes was the cffedl, not of policy, 'but o£ 
obftinac^ and accident. In approaching that un- 
fortunate city, Alexander repeatedly halted , to 
allow the infurgents time to repent of their rafli* 
nefs. The wifer part of the Thebans propofcd to 
embrace the opportunity offending arabafladors to 
crave his pardon. But the exiles and authors of 
the fedition encouraged the multitude to perfevere; 
and infteadof fhowingrdtnorfe inr their paft crimes, 
fent forth their cavalry and light infantry, who 
affaulted and flew feveral of the Macedonian out* 
guards ". 

Exafperated by thefe infults , Perdiccas , com-, 
mander of an advanced party, attacked the Thebaa 
wall, without waiting the orders of Alexander^ 
^ breach was fpcedily effeded; the brigade of 
Perdiccas was followed by that of Amyntas, fon of 
Andromenes; but both were fo warmly received 
by the enemy, that Alexander faw the neceffity of 
reinforcing them, left they Ihould be furrounded 
and cut off. The Thebans were then repelled in 
their turn ; but foon rallying , beat back the affail- 
antis, and purfued them with disordered ranks. 
Alexander then feized the decifive moment of 
advancing with a clofe phalanx. His affauh was 
irrefiftible. The Thebans fled amain; and fuch 
Vras their trepidation, that having entered their 
gates, they negledled to fhut them againft the 
purfuers. The Macedonians , and their Greek 
auxiliaries, thus rulhed tumultuoufly into the place. 



'' Arrian, p. 8 t et feqq. 
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A dreadful flaughter enfued. ThePhocians, Or- c H A F. 
chomenians, and Platseans, rejoiced at gaining an xxxvii. 
opportunity to gratify their implacable refentment ^J"^*^*'^ 
againft Thebes. The greater part of the citizens , 
exceeding thirty thoufand in number '*, were either 
put to the fword or dragged into captivity. A 
feeble remnant efcaped to Athens. The ancient 
city of Cadmus was rafed to the ground ; but the 
citadel was ftill garrifoned by Macedonian troops, 
and long maintained as a convenient poft for over- 
awing the adjacent territory. 

The feverities exercifed ^gainfl: Thebes were 
leludlantly permitted by Alexander, at the inftiga- 
tion of his Grecian auxiliaries ^^. The few ads of 
forbearance or mercy, which appeared in this la* 
raentable tranfadion, flowed from the humanity of 
his own nature. By his particular orders, the houfe 
and family of Pindar were faved from the general 
defolation. He commanded likewife, that the fa- 
cred families (hould be fpared , as well as thofe 
conneded with Maccdonby the ties of hofpitality ; 
and as he is the only great conqueror who built 
many more towns than he deftroyed, he took care 
that the demolition of Thebes fliould be immedi- 
ately followed by the reftoration of Orch6menus 
and Plataea. Even the gloomieft events of his 
reign were diftinguifhed by fome flafhes of light. 
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^* According to the loweft compwtation , Thebes at that time 
contained ahove thirty thoufand citizens. Comp. Diodor. PIut« 
ibid. £1ia]i. Var. Hift. 1. xiii. c vii. Agatharchid* apud Phot* 
Bibl. 1337. 

'7 Diodor, 1. xvn. p.se»9. 
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that difplayed ^is mag^animifjr. It happened !a 
the fack of Thebes, that a band of fierce Thracians 
broke into the houfe of Timoclea, 2in illuftrious 
Theban matron , the ornament of her fex. The 
foldiers plundered her houfe; their brutal com*, 
inander violated her perfon. Having gratified his 
luft, he was next ftimulated by avarice, and de* 
xnanded her gold ^nd filver. She conduced him 
to a garden, and fhowed him a well, into which 
ihc pretended to have thrown her moft valuable^ 
treafure. With blind avidity , he flooped to grafp 
it, while the woman, being behind, pufhed him head- 
Jong into the ciftera, and covered hin^ with ftones. 
Timoclea was feized by the foldiers, and carried 
in chains to Alexander. Her firm gait, and in-> 
trepid afped, commanded the attention of the 
conqueror. Having learned her crime, Alexander 
alked her, "Who fhe was, that could venture to 
comniit fo bold a deed?" « I am," replied flie^ 
« the fifter of Theagenes , ^who fell at Chaeronea, 
fighting againft Philip in defence of Grecian free- 
dom. " Alexander admired both her adion and 
her anfwer, and defired her to depart free with her 
children '*. While Alexander returned towards 
Macedon , he received many congratulatory em- 
t)affies from the Greeks. Thofe affeded moft 
friendfhip in their fpeeches, who had moft enmity 
in their hearts. The Athenians fent to deprecate 
bis wrath againft themfelves , and to excufe their 
compaffionate treatment of the Theban fugitives, 
Alexander demanded the perfons of Demofthcnes, 



n Plut. de Wiu Alexand. ^ %. 
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Lycurgus, Hyperides, and five other orators, to c H a p* 
whofe inflammatory fpeeches he afcribed tl^ fcdi* x^^XVU- 
tious fpirit that had recently prevailed in Athens, 
An affembly was immediately fummoned to deli-i 
berate on this demand; ami a decree unanimoufly 
paffed for trying the orators accufed by Alexander, 
and for inflidling on them fuch punilhment as their 
ofifences fliould appear to merit This pretended 
forwardnefs in the Athenians to avenge bis quarrel | 
was highly agreeable to Alexander. The artful de- 
cree, which was immediately tranfmitted to him, waf 
rendered ftill more acceptable, by being delivered by 
Demades, an avowed friend to Macedon, whom the 
party of Demofthenes bribed with five talents to un- 
dertake this ufeful fetvice '*. Amidft the various 
cmbaflies to the king, the Spartans alone preferv- 
ed a fullen, or magnanimous filence. Alexander 
treated them with real, or well-affedled contempt; 
, and , without deigning to require their affiftance, 
prepared for the greateft enterprife that ever was 
undertaken by the Grecian confederacy. 

The arrival of the army in Macedon was cele- 
brated with all the pomp of an elegant fuperftition. 
A faithful image of the Olympic folemnity was 
exhibited in the ancient city of ^g3e. Continual 
games and facrifices were performed in Diura, 
during the fpace of nine days, in honor of the 

" The'circumftances^ of this tranfactioa are differently related 
by all the authors who mention it Compare Diodorus, 1. liYii. 
p. 498. ^Efchin. in Ctefiphoat. Flut. in Vit. Alexand. et i^r- 
rtan, \, x, p., it. In military affairs Arrian^s autfaiority ftojids 
unrivalled; but £fchines, a cou temporary orator, m/ft have been 
better informed toncerning the civil trania^tions qf the Athenians* 
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Mufes. Alexander entertained at his table tht 
ambaffadors of the Grecian ftates, together with 
the principal officers of his army, whether Greeks 
or Macedonians. In the interval of public repre- 
fentations, he difcourfed with his confidential friends 
concerning the important expedition which chiefly 
occupied his thoughts. Parmenio and Antipater, 
the moft refpeded of his father's counfellors, ex- 
horted him not to march into the Eaft, until by 
marriage, and the birth of a fon, be had provided 
a fucceffor to the monarchy. But the ardent 
patriotifm of Alexander difdained every perfonal 
confideration. H^ remembered that be was eleded 
general of the Greeks , and that he commanded 
the invincible troops of his father "**. 

Having intrufted to Antipater the aflFairs of 
Greece and Macedon, and committed to that ge- 
neral an army of above twenty thoufand men *', to 
maintain domeftic tranquillity in thofe countries, 
he departed early in the fpring , at the head of 
above five thoufand horfe, and fome what more than 
thirty thoufand infantry **. In twenty days march, 
he arrived at Seftos, on the Hellefpont. From 
thence the army was conveyed to Afia, in a hun- 
dred and fixty gallies , and probably a ftill greater 
pumber of tranfports. The armament landed 
without oppofition on the Afiatic coaft ; the 



•• Diodor. K xvil. p. 4f9. 

*^ Diodorus, who enters jute fetme detail on thit fubject, (ays> 
twelve tbouland infantry « and eleven thonfand &ve hundred cia- 
iralry. ♦» Arrian, p. 12. 
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Perfians^ though long ago apprized of the intended chap. 
invafion, having totally negleded the defence of xxxviu 
their weftern frontier. 

The caufes of this negligence refulted, in fome state of 
degree perhaps, from the cbarader of the prince, f^^^^L 
but dill more from that of the nation. Codo- pirt. 
mannus had been raifed by affaflinations and 
intrigues to the throne of Perfia, about the fame 
time that Alexander fucceeded his father Philip. 
The firft year of his reign had been employed ia 
{lifting domeftic rebellion, in feciiring, and after- 
wards in difplaying, the fruits of viflory. This 
prince affumed the appellation of Darius, but could 
not recal the principles or manners which diftin- 
guifhed his countrymen, during the reign of the firft 
monarch of that name. In the fpace of about two 
hundred and thirty years, the Perfians had been 
continually degenerating from the virtues which 
charaderize a poor and warlike nation, without 
acquiring any of thofe arts and improvenients 
which ufually attend peace and opulence. Their 
empire , as extended by Darius Hyftafpes , ftill 
embraced the moft valuable portion of Afia and 
Africa, The revenue paid irl money was ftill efti- 
mated, as during the feign of that monarch, at 
fourteen thoufand five hundred and fixty Euboeic 
talents. Immenfe treafures had been accumulated 
in Daraafcus, Arbela, Sufa, Perfepolis, Ecbatan, 
and other great cities of the empire. The re\«nue 
paid in kind cannot be appreciated ; but fuch was 
the extraordinary opulence of this great monarchy, 
that the conquefts of Alexander are fuppgfed to 
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have given him an income of fixty millions fter» 
ling **; a fum which will admit allowance for ex* 
aggeration , and ftill appear fufficiently great. 

Although the extravagance and vices of Sufa, 
Babylon, and other imperial cities, correfponded to 
the extent and wealth of the monarchy, yet the 
Perfians were prepared for deftruftion rather by 
their ignorance of the arts of peace and war, than 
by their effeminacy and luxury. The provinces^ 
moreover, had ceafed to maintain any regular com- 
munication with the capital , or with each othen 
The (landing military force proved infufficient to 
keep in awe the diftant fatraps, or viceroys. The 
ties of a common religion and language, or the 
fenfe of a public intereft, had never united into one 
fyfiem this difcordant mafs of nations, which was 
ready to crumble into pieces at the touch of an 
invader. When to thefe unfavorable circum*» 
(lances we join the refledlion, that under the younger 
Cyrus, twelve thoufand Greeks baffled the .arms ^ 
and almoft divided the empire of Perfia, we fiiall 
not (ind much reafon to admire the magnanimity 
of Alexander in undertaking his eaftern expedi*. 
tion; unlefs we are at the fame time apprized, that 
Darius was deemed a brave and generous prince , 
beloved by his Peffian fubjeds, and affided by the 
valor of fifty thoufand Greek mercenaries *\ 

Having arrived in Afia, Alexander, than y^hom 
non# ever employed more fuccefsfully the power 
of fuperftition *% confirmed the confidence of his 

^> Juftin. xiii. I. ^^ Arrian, Diodotus and Curtius^ 

*^ Plut. Curtiusj and Arrian « pailitiu 
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followers by many aufpicious predidions and prodi- c H A F. 
gies. While, with every military precaution, he xxxVli. 
purfued his march along the coaft, Arfites, Spithri- 
dates, Memnon, and other governors of the mari- 
time provinces, affcmbled in the town of Zeleia, 
diftant fixty miles from the Helkfpont. They had 
neglected to oppofe the invafion by their fupetior 
fleet; they had allowed the enemy to encamp, un- 
niolefled, on their coafts; fear now compelled therti 
to reludlant union ; but jealoufy made them rejedt 
the moft reafonable plan of defence. 

This was propofed by (Vlemnon the Rhodian, the 
ableft general in the fervice of Darius. He ob- 
ferved the danger of refifting the Macedonian in- 
fantry, \vho were fuperior in number, and encou- 
raged by the prefence of their king. That the 
invaders, fiery and impetuous, were now animated 
by hope, but would lofe courage on the firft difap- 
pointment. Deftitute of magazines and refources, 
their fafety depended on fudden vidory. It Was 
the intereft of the Perfians, on the other hand, to 
protradl the war, above all to avoid a general en- 
gagement. Without riOcing the event of a battle, 
they had other means to check the progrefs of the 
invaders. For this purpofe, they ought to trample 
down the corn with their numerous cavalry, de- ' 
ftrOy all other fruits of the ground, and defolate 
the whole country, without fparing the towns and 
villages. Some rejeded this advice, as unbecdming rejeaed. 
the dignity of Perfia ** ; Arfites, governor of Lefler 

** Avoi^iov Tfig Uifo-utv jtt£yaXc\J/y;^<«j t *• Unworthy the magnaai* 
mity of VctHsL, " Diodor. p. 501. 
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Phrygia, declared with indignation , that he would 
never permit the property of his fubjeds to be ra- 
vaged with impunity. Thefe fentiments the more 
cafily prevailed , becaufc many fufpeded the mo- 
tives of Memnon. It was determined , therefore, 
by this council of princes, to afTemble their re- 
fpedive forces with all poffible expedition, and to 
encamp on the eaftern bank of the Granicus , a 
river (midway between Zeleiaand the Hellefpont) 
which, iffuing from Mount Ida, falls into thePro- 
pontis. 

The fcouts of Alexander having brought him 
intelligence of the enemy's defign , he immediately 
advanced to give them battle. The phalanx 
marched by its fliank in a double line *' , the ca- 
valry on the wings > the waggons and baggage in 
the rear. The advanced guard , confifting of 
horfemen armed with pikes, and five hundred light 
infantry , the whole commanded by Hegelochus , 
were detached to examine the fords of the Grani- 
cus, and to obferve the difpofition of the enemy. 
They returned with great celerity , to acquaiqC 
Alexander, that the Perfians were advantageou fly 
potted on the oppofite bank , their horfe amounting 
to twenty thoufand, and their foreign mercenaries, 
drawn up on the flope of a rifing ground , behind 
the cavalry, fcarcely Icfs numerous. Notwith- 
flanding this alarming intelligence , the young 



^7 The ^iTt^n ^oChoiry'i is explained in this fenfe by iEIian and 
Arrian. In ordinary cafes the phalanx marched by its flank , that 
is, with a front of fixteen men. The Waji (^otXoty'iy therefor*, 
contained a front of thirty^- two men. 

prince 
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prince determined to pafs the river. Having ad- chap, 
vanced within fight of the hoftile ranks , his horfe xxxvii. 
fpread to the right and left , the mafTy column of 
infantry opened , and the whole formed along the 
bank in order of battle. The phalanx , divided 
into eight fedions , compofed the main body , which 
occupied the centre ; the Macedonian cavalry 
formed the right wing; the Grecian, the left. 

While Alexander made thefe difpofitions , the R«ie^«ti>e 
cautious Parmenio approached , and remonftrated counftiit 
againft paffing the Granicus in the face of an ofPar- 
enemy. The river, he obferved, was deep and ^^'^^^' 
full of eddies ; its banks abrupt and craggy ; *' it 
would be impoffible, therefore, to march the Ma- 
cedonians in front, and if they advanced in columns, 
their flanks muft be expofed naked and defencelefs. 
To try fuch dangerous manoeuvres feemed unne- 
ceffary in the prefent jundlure , becaufe the barba- 
rians would certainly quit their ftation in the night, 
rather than remain -encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of fo formidable an army." Thefe pruden- 
tial confiderations prevailed not with Alexander, 
v/ho declared that, in the firft conflidt, the Mace- 
donians muft adl with equal promptitude and vi- 
gor, and perform fomething worthy of the terror 
which they bore. Saying this, he fprung on his 
horfe, affumed the command of the right wing, 
aud committed the left to Parmenio. 

Animated by the hope of foon clofing with the 
enemy, he difdained to employ his military en- 
gines. The baliftas and catapults, by which, in a 
firailar fituation, he had repelled the Taulantii, 

Vol. V I 
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CHAP, vrere rejeded as tedious or inefFedual. Alexander 
XXXVII. diftributed his orders; a dreadful filence enfued; 
the hoftile armies beheld each other with refent- 
ment or terror. This folemn paufe was interrupted 
by -the Macedonian trumpet, which , on a fignal 
given by Alexander, refoundcd from every part of 
the line. His brother Ptolemy , as had been pre- 
vioufly regulated, then rode forth at the head of a 
fquadronofcuirafliers*', followed by two bodies of 
light dragoons , and a battalion of infantry com- 
manded by Amyntas. While thefe troops boldly 
entered theGranicus, Alexander like wife advanced 
with the chofen cavalry on the right wing , followed 
by the archers and Agrians. In paffing the river, 
. both Alexander and Ptolemy led their troops ob- 
liquely down the current , to prevent , as much as 
pofliblc , thePerfians from attacking them in flank, 
as they fucceflively reached the fhore. The Per- 
fian cavalry behaved with courage ; the firft fqua- 
drons of the Macedonians were driven back into 
the ftream. But Alexander, who animated the com- 
paniom ** with his voice and arm , maintained his 
ground on the bank, and thought he had gained 
the battle , when he obtained an opportunity of 
fighting. In the equeftrian engagement which fol- 
lowed, the Macedonians owed much to their flqlful 

♦« I have ured this word to exprefi thofe troopj which thfr 
Greeks called Cataphracls « from the completenefs of their de- 
fenUve armor. Milton mentions them in Samfon Agoniftes » 
** Archers and slingers, Cataphracts and fpears. *' 

** The eight fqiiadrons of chofen cavalry, which were of thaC 
kind called Cataphracts , were honored with the name of Coa* 
p^nioas and friends of the king. Arrian ct Diodor. paffim* 
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evolutions artid difcipline '*^; ftill more to their 
ftrength and courage ; and not a little to the ex- 
cellence of their weapons , which being made of 
the cornel-tree '' , far furpaffed the brittle javelins 
of the enemy. 

Meanwhile Parmenio crofled the Granicus, at 
the head of the left wing, with equal fuccefs, but 
unequal glory , becaufe Alexander had already 
proved , by his example , that the difficulty might 
be overcome , which would have otherwife appeared 
unfurmountable. The attention of the enemy was fo 
deeply engaged by the fucceffive attacks of the ca- 
valry , that they feem not to have made much op- 
pofition to the paffage of the phalanx. But be- 
fore this powerful body of infantry had croffed the 
river , the Macedonian horfe had already reaped 
the faireft honors of the field. Alexander ani- 
mated them by hisprefence, and, after performing 
all the duties of a great general , difplayed fuch 
perfonal adls of prowefs as will be more readily ad- 
mired than believed by the modern reader. But 
in the clofe combats of antiquity , the forces , when 
once thoroughly engaged, might be fafely aban- 
doned to the diredion of their own refentmcnt and 
courage , while the commanders difplayed the pe- 
culiar accomplifliments to Avhich they had been 

'* They derived great tdvantages, particolarly , from the lightf 
infantry intermixed with their fquadrons. The targeteert and 
Agrians proved extremely utefnl in helping the Macedonian! to 
keep off the Perfian cavalry, which, when too ncar» hindered 
them from the proper ufe of their lances. 

'' At rayrtns validis haililibvs et bona hello 
Cornus. VIRG. GEORO. ii. ?, 44f<^ 
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CHAP, trained from their youth , in the more confpicuou$ 
^cxxvii. parts of the field. Alexander was eafily diftin- 
guiflied by the brightnefs of his armor, and thd 
admirable alacrity of h\$ attendants. The braveft 
of the Perfian nobles impatiently waited his ap- 
proach. He darted into the midfl of them , and 
fought till he broke his fpcar. Having demanded 
a new weapon from Aretes, his matter of the horfe. 
Aretes fliowcd him his own fpear, which likewife 
was broken. Demaratus the Corinthian fupplied 
the king with a weapon. Thus armed , he rbde up^ 
and affaulted Mithridates , fon-in-law of Darius, 
Vrho exulted before the hoftile ranks. While Alex- 
ander beat him to the ground , he was himfelf 
ftruck by Raefaces with a hatchet. His helmet 
faved his life. He pierced the breaft of Raefaces; 
but a new danger threatened him from the fcimitat 
of Spithridates. The inftrument of death already 
defcended on his head, when Clitus cut oflf the 
arm of Spithridates , which fell with the grafped 
"Weapon. 

The heroifm of Alexander animated the valor 
of the companions, and the enemy firft fled where 
the king commanded in perfon. In the left wing, 
the Grecian cavalry muft have behaved with diftin- 
jjuiflied merit, fince the Perfians had begun oil 
every fide to give way before the Macedonian in- 
fantry had completely paifed the river '*. The 



The Per. 

Hans de. 



'* GutCchardt, p. &08. fays, ** Auflitdt que la phalange fut en 
^tat d^agir centre rennemi ^ avec tout fon front henfl<6 de piques» 
la victoirc ceflfa d'etre douteufe. ** It appears uot, hpwever, that 
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ftern afped of the phalanx, fhining in fteel and c H 1^ ?, 
bridling with fpears , confirmed the vidory . Above xxxvilt 
a thoufand Perfian horfe were flain in the purfuic 
The foot , confifting chiefly in Greek mercenaries, 
ftill continued in their firft pofnion , not firm , but 
inadive , petrified by aftonifliment , not fteady 
through refolution ".- While the phalanx attacked 
them in front, the vidlorious cavalry affailed their 
flanks. Surrounded on all fides • they fell an eafy , 
prey ; two thoufand furrendered prifoners ; the reft 
all perifhed , unlefs a few ftragglers perchance 
lurked among the flain. 

The battle of the Granicus proved fatal to moft tofi on 
of the Perfian conamanders. Arfites , the chief '^°^**^*^*^ 
advifer of the engagement, died in defpair by his 
own hand. The generals Niphates and Petenes, 
Omares leader of the mercenaries , Spithridates 
iatra^ of Lydia , Mithrobuzanes governor of 



tlie phnlanx at all agted af:ainft the Perfian cavalry. The battle 
of the Granicus was entirely an equeftrian en^a{;ement» as had beeit 
prepheiied to Alexander hy his namefake , a prieft of Minerva ii^ 
the Troade. See Diodor. 1. xvii. p. 571. 

*' ExTX«|£;;ttocXXov r< Tif Tfot^Khoya ^ n Xoyitrju.^ SsS/iOi;. Arrian# 
It might be fufpected that the Greek mercenaries were not very 
hearty in the Perfian caufe , and had delayed declaring themfelves 
till they beheld the ilfue of the e^ueftrian engagement. This is. 
conjectured by Gutfchardt in his admirable Mdmoires Militaires» 
p 208.. But the fidelity of their countrymen to Darius on ali 
fubCequent occafions , as well as the fevere treatment they wet 
with in the prefent battle, feem fufficient to remove that disho*. 
oorable fufpicioo. Their conduct , feemingly unaccountable, if 
afcribed, by Arrian, to their aftonishmerit, that Alexander's cf- 
▼airy should have paflTed the Granicus, and repelled the PerfiA^ 
horfe , which were four times more numerous. 

l3 
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Cappadocia, Mithridatcs, fon-in-law of Darius, and 
Arbiipales, fon of Artaxerxes, were numbered among 
the flain. Such illuftrious names might lead us to 
fufped, that the Perfians were ftill more numerous 
than Arrian^* rcprefcnts them; and, notwithftand- 
ing the nature of ancient weapons and tadlics , which 
rendered every battle a rout , and commonly pre- 
vented the retreat of the vanquiflied, it is fcarcely 
to be believed , that in fuch an important engage- 
ment , Alexander fhould have loft only eighty-five 
horfemen , and thirty light infantry *'. Of the 
former , twenty-five belonged to the royal band of 
Companions. By command of Alexander, their 
ftatues were formed by the art of his admired Ly* 
fippus " , ^nd ereded in the Macedonian city of 
Pium. 

This important vidory enabled Alexander to 
difplay both his humanity and his prudence* 
He declared the parents and children of the de- 
ceafed thenceforth exempted from every fpeciea 
of tribute '\ He carefully vifited the wounded, 

'^ Diodorus, 1. xvii. p. ^7%. maKef them amount te one bun« 
dred and ten tboufand. Juftin is quite extravagant. Tlie Per- 
fians, lie fays, were fix btindred tboufand. 

'^ Others diminished the lofs to thirty-five horfemen and nine 
Ibot {bldiers. Ariftobul. apud Plut. in Vit. Alexand. 1 

** Arrian fays, pV^ff k«' AX«f avS'f sv Movof ^^OMihtg I'noiU. •* Wh« 
Vras alone preferred to malte the image of Alexander, " This, 
doubtlefs , increafed the honor conferred on the Companions. 
Arrian would have (^ofce more accurately , had he faid » '* to call 
\\xt figure of Alexander in bronze. " Other artiftf reprcfented 
^im in marble « in gems, medals, etc. of which hereafter. 

'^ Arrian diftinguishes ry ff-Wiitari Xwr^fyioej ; %m kutx rocfxrn'' 
^ui tt^^o^iufy peribnAl fenricet, and contribationt » in proportioa 
to their property. 
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attentively alked how each of them had received c H a ?• 
harm , and heard with patience and commendation xxxvii. 
their much-boafted exploits. The Perfian com- 
manders were interred ; and the Greeks , both of- 
ficers and foldiers. The Grecian captives were 
condemned to work in the Thracian mines , as a . 
punifhment for bearing arms againft the caufe of 
their country. But even this feverity Alexander 
foftened by a very feafonable compliment to the 
Athenians , whofe city he preferred to be the repo- 
fitory of his trophies and renown. Immediately 
after the battle, he fent three hundred fuits of 
Perfian armor, as dedications to Minerva in the 
citadel. This magnificent prefent was infcribed 
with the following words: "Gained by Alexander ^^ 
fon of Philip, and the Greeks (except the Lacedae- 
monians), from the Barbarians of Afia." It is re-^ 
markable, that on this occafion he omits mention 
of the Macedonians , whether becaufe he wilhed 
them to be comprehended under the name of 
Greeks ; or becaufe , in the Perfian war , he al- . 
ways affeded rather to avenge the caufe of Greece, 
than to gratify his own ambition ; or , finally , that 
the Greeks beings thus exclufively aflbciated to his 
honors , might thenceforth continue zealous in 
making new levies for his fervice. 

The battle of the Granicus opened to Alexander iwmetota 
the conqueft of Ionia, Caria, Phrygia; in a word, ^aeaceof 
all the Afiatic provinces weft of the: river Halys , the vio. 
which had anciently formed the powerful monarchy ***'^^' 
of the Lydians. Many of the walled towns fur* 
rendered ac his approach. Sardis, the fplendid 

I4 
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capital of Croef US, opened its gates to a deliverer, 
and once more obtained the privilege of being go- 
verned by its ancient laws, after reludantly en- 
during, above two centuries, the cruel yoke of 
Perfia. The Grecian cities on the coaft were de* 
livered from the burden of tribute and theop-? 
preffion of garrifons; and, under the aufpicesofa 
prince, who admired their ancient glory in arts and 
arms , refumed the enjoyment of their hereditary 
freedom. During the Perfiaii expedition of Alex-* 
ander , the Ephefians were ftill employed in re- 
building their temple, which had been fet on fire 
by Heroftratus , twenty years before that period, 
and 6n the fame night, it is faid, which gave birth 
to the deftined conqueror of the Eaft. Alexander 
encouraged their pious and honorable undertaking; 
and, in order to accelerate its progrefs, commandec) 
the tribute which had been paid to the Perfians, to 
be appropriated to the temple of Diana *'. 

Miletus and Halicarnaffus alone retarded the 
progrefs of the conqueror. The latter place , coni- 
manded by Memnon the Rhodian, made a me-r 
morable defence. Alexander bad fcarcely fat down 
before it , when the garrifon , confifting of Greeks 
and Perfians, fallied forth, and maintained a de^ 
fperate conflid. Having repelled them with much 
difficulty, he undertook the laborious work of fill- 
ing up a ditch thirty cubits broad, and fiftecii 
deep which the befieged , with incredible diligence, 
bad drawn round the;r wall. This being eflfeded. 



'* Comp. Arrian» p. I8. ct Surab« p. 945^ 
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he advanced wooden to>yer.% o^i which the Mace- 
donians eredled their battering engines , and pre- 
pared to affault the enemy on equal ground. But 
a nodlurnal fally attacked thefe preparations; a fe- 
cond engagement was fought with ftill greater fury 
than the firft ; three hundred Macedonians were 
wounded , darknefs preventing their ufual precau- 
tion in guarding their bodies '*. 

A few days afterwards, Halicarnaffus, which had 
fo obftinately refilled flcill and courage , was on the 
point of yielding to rafhnefs and accident. The 
battalion of Perdiccas happened to be poftcd on 
that fide of the wall, which looked towards Miletus. 
Two foldiers, belonging to this corps, while they 
fupped together in their tent, boafted their mili- 
tary exploits ; each , as ufual , preferring his own. 
Wine heated their emulation. They ruflied forth 
to affault the wall of Halicarnaffus , animated lefs 
with the mad hope of vidlory , than with an ambi- 
tion to difplay their refpedtive prowefs. The cen-? 
tinels perceived their audacity, and prepared to re- 
pel them ; but they killqd the firft men who ap- 
proached, and thre\y javelins at others who fol- 
lowed them. Before their boldnefs was overr 
whelmed by numbers, many foldiers belonging to 
the fame battalion advanced to their relief. The 
Halicarnaffians , alfo, haftened to the defence of 
their friends ; a fharp conflidl enfued ; the garrifon 
was repelled; the wall attacked; two towers and 
the intervening curtajn thrown down; and had 
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*• Arrian, p. 20. 
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greater numbers joined in the affault, the towa 
muft have been taken by ftorm*'. 

The humanity of Alexander rendered him un- 
"willing to come to that extremity. But the ex- 
traordinary fttccefs of fuch an unpremeditated en- 
terprife, engaged him to ply the walls with new 
vigor. The defence was as obftinate as before ; 
two defperate fallies were made, and repelled with 
confummate bravery. Alexanders tendernefs for 
the Halicarnaflians prevented him from entering 
the place with an enraged and licentious foldiery. 
He therefore recalled his troops in the moment of 
victory, hoping that the befieged would finally 
furrender, and thus fave their lives and properties. 
From the various breaches in the walls , and the 
numbers who had perilhed , or been wounded , in 
repeated conflidls , Memnon and his colleagues 
perceived, that much longer refiftance was impot 
fible. In this emergency they difplayed the fame 
decifive boldnefs which had appeared in every part 
of their defence. Having fummoned the braveft 
of their adherents , they, in the night-time, fet 
fire to a wooden tower, which they had eredted 
for defence againft the fhocks of the enemy's en- 
gines, and for protedion to their arfenal and ma- 
gazines, and efcaped to two neighbouring caftles o£ 
great ftrength. About midnight, Alexander per- 
ceived the raging flames , and immediately fent a 
detachment to.punifh thofe who had excited, or 
\^ho fomented 9 the conflagration; but with ftridt 



'* Artian « p. zH 
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orders to fpare fuchof the townfmen as vrerefouncj c H A F* 
in their houfes. Next day , he examined the xxxvii* 
caftles , and perceived that they could not be taken 
without much lofs of time ; but that independent of 
the town , they were of thcmfelves of little value ; 
^ circumftance which obliged him, reludantly, to 
demolifliHalicarnaffus, that it might never thence- 
forth ferve as a retreat to his enemies*'. 

The inadive feafon of the year was employed 
by Alexander in fecuring and improving his ad- 
vantages. The inferior cities were committed to 
the difcretion of his lieutenants ; the king in per- 
fon vifited his more important conquefts ; and few 
places were honored with his prefence without ex- 
periencing his bounty. Before leaving Caria, 
where the fiege of Halicarnaffus long detained his 
impatient adivity, he committed the adminiftra- 
tion to Ada , the hereditary governefs of that pro- 
vince. Ada was the fifter , and the wife of Hi- 
dricus , on whofe deceafe fhe was entitled to reign, 
both by the Carian laws and thofe of Upper Afia, 
where female fucceflion had been eftablifhed ever 
fince the age of Semiramis. But the great king, 
vrith the ufual caprice of a defpot, hadrejeded the 
juft claim of Ada, and feated a pretender on her 
tributary throne. The injured princefs, however, 
fiill maintained pofieflion of the ftrongly fortified 
city Alinda. When Alexander appeared in Caria, 
Ada haftened to meet him , addreffed him by 
the name of fon , and voluntarily furrendered to 



\ 



*» Arrian , p. as* 
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him Alinda. The king neither rejeded her pre^ 
fent , nor declined her friendfhip ; and , as he ak 
ways repaid favors with inter^ft, he committed ta 
her, at his departure, the government of th^ whole 
province , and left a body of three thoufand foot 
and two hundred horfe , to fupport her authority^ 
The meafures of Alexander were equally deci-^ 
five and prudent. The Perfian fleet, fupplied by 
Egypt, Phoenicia, and the maritime provinces of 
Lower Afia , four times out -numbered his own, 
which , fmall as it was , ftill appeared too expcn- 
five for his treafury. Alexander determined to dit 
charge it, declaring to bis lieutenants, that, by 
conquering the land , he would render himfelf 
matter of the fea , fince every harbour that fur- 
rendered to him muft diminifb the naval refources 
of the enemy**. Agreeable to this judicious plan 
of conqueft , he purfued his journey through the 
ibuthern provinces of the Afiatic peninfula , while 
Parmenio traverfed the central countries of Lydisi 
and Phrygia. At the fame time Cleander was dif- 
patched into Greece to raife new levies ; and fuch 
foldiers as had married fhortly before the expedi- 
tion, were fent home to winter with their wives ; a 
meafurc which extremely endeared Alexander to tbd 
army, and enfured the utmoft alacrity of his Euro^ 
pean fubjedls, in furnifliing fupplies towards the en4 
fuing campaign. ^ 



** Ft wHI TippetLt in the fe^l how fcithfdlfy AHwurfer «*• 
hered to this plan of war« which kept open his communication 
With Greece and Macedon, and enabled him to. purfuey with fe< 
eurity , his conquefts in the i^aft. 



quelli. 
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Accompanied by fuch winning ^rts , the vai«r c H A ^. 
and prudence of Alexander feemed worthy to go- 3c3cxvil. 
vcrn the world. His condud, perhaps, often pro- T^**^?"? 
ceeded from the immediate impulfe of fentiraent ; hc|ecure4 
but it could not have been more fubfervient to his **»' ^°"- 
ambition ^ had it been invariably direded by the 
deepeft policy. After the decifive battle of the 
Granicus , he experienced little obftinacy of refift- 
ance from the numerous forts and garrifons in Lower 
Afia. The tributary princes and fatraps readily 
fubmitted to a .milder and more magnanimous 
mafter ; and theiGreciaiT colonies on the coaft ea- 
gerly efpoufed the intereft of a prince who , on all 
occafions ^ avowed his partiality for their favorite 
inftitutions. In every province or city which he 
conquered , he reftored to the Afiatics their here- 
ditary laws ; to the Greeks , their beloved demo- 
cracy. While he allowed them to affume the forms 
bf independent government, he was careful to 
bridle the animofity of domeftic fadion. Into 
whatever country he marched , he encouraged ufe- 
ful induftry ; and alleviated public burdens. His 
tafte and his piety alike pi*ompted him to repair the 
facred and venerable remains of antiquity. He 
confidered the Barbarians, not as flaves, but as 
fubjeds ; the Greeks, not as fubjeds, but allies; 
and both perceived in his government fuch mode- 
ration and equity as they had never experienced 
either from the defpotifm of Perfia , or from the 
domineering ambition of Athens and Sparta *\ 

'' Compare Plut. in /Uexand. Curdus et Ariian, pa^mj tt 
ThHcydid. Xenopb. Ifocrat. et Diodor. 
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Having received the fubmiffion of Xanthus, 
Patara, Phafelis, and above thirty other towns of 
fca- ports in Lycia, Alexander, probably for the 
fake of greater expedition, divided the corps under 
his immediate command. A confiderable detach* 
ment traverfed the Lycian and Pamphylian ncioun- 
tains, while the king in perfon purfued the ftill 
more dangerous track, leading along the fea-coaft 
from .Phafelis to Perga. On this foaming fhore, 
the fea commonly beats againft the rocks , and 
renders the paffage impradicable, unlefe when the 
waves are repelled by a ftrong north wind. When 
Alexander began his march, the wind blew from 
the fouth. Yet he advanced without fear, con- 
fiding in his fortune. His troops cheerfully fol- 
lowed him, encouraged by many artful prodigies '* 
which announced fuccefs to his undertaking. The 
event which next happened, was well fitted to 
ftrengthen their credulity, and confirm their im- 
plicit obedience. Before they had reached the 

^* While Alexander deliberated whether he should inarch for« 
wards to attack Daritis , a meafure which promifed glory and 
plunder to his trdops, or proceed along the fea.coaft and reducer 
the maritime cities, which would prevent the enemy from pro« 
fiting of. his abfence in Upper Alia, to conquer Greece or Mace- 
don with their fleet , a fountain near the city Xanthus in Lycia 
lioiled up, and threw out a copper-plate, engraved with an- 
cient characters , fignifying that the time was come when the 
Perfian ^empire should be overthrown by the Greeks. Plutarch 
adds, TUTOig i'proc^9ug9 V'^ruysro rrtv ^ocpoCKiocf onxKx9tipx<r9M> •'En- 
couraged by this prodigy, he haftened tp fubdue the coaft. " It 
would perhaps have been more worthy of a hiftorian to fay» 
*' Encouraged by thfs prodigy , the Greeks and Macedooiaot 
feadily obeyed the commands of their prudent » not left this 
valuAt general. '* 
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main difficulties of the pafs , the fouth wind gra- c H 4 F« 
dually ceafed ; a briflc gale fprang up from the xxxvil. 
north ; the fea retired ; and their march thus be- 
came alike eafy and expeditious. The authentic 
evidence of Arrian explains the marvellous in this 
occurrence, which Jofephus, with no lels inde- 
cency than folly, compares with the paffage of the 
Ifraelites over the Red Sea. Yet even the philo- 
fophical Arrian acknowledges , that the many con- 
curring inftanccs of good fortune in the life of 
Alexander , feemed to be produced by the imme- 
diate interpofition of divine power , which , in ef- 
feding an important revolution in the Eaftera 
world, rendered the operations of nature, and the 
volitions of men, fubfervient to the fecret purpofes 
of its providence. 

In proceeding eaftward from Perga , Alexander 
was met by ambaffadors from Afpendus, the prin* 
cipal city and fea-port of Pamphylia. The Afpen- 
dians offered to furrender their city, but entreated, 
that they might not be burdened with a garrifon. 
Alexander granted their requeft, on condition of 
their raifing fifty talents to pay his foldiers , and 
delivering to him the horfes which they reared as 
a tribute for Darius. The ambaffadors accepted 
thefe terms ; but their countrymen, who were dif- 
tinguiflied by their ambition and rapacity , ftill 
more than by their commerce and their wealth , 
difcovered no inclination to fulfil them. Alexander 
was informed of their treachery while he jexamined 
the walls of Syllius, another ftrong-hold of Pam- 
phylia. He immediately marched towards Afpendus, ^ 
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the greater part of which was fituate on a* 
high and fteep rock , waflied by the river Eury- 
roedbn. Several ftreets, however , were likewife 
built on the plain, furrounded only by a flight 
wall. At the approach of Alexander , the inha- 
bitants of the lower part of the town afcended the 
mountain. Alexander entered the place ^ and en- 
camped within the walls. The Afpendians, 
alarmed by the apprehenfion of a fiege , entreated 
him to accept the former conditions. He com- 
manded them to deliver the horfes , as agreed on; 
to pay, inftead of fifty , a hundred talents ; and 
to furrender their principal citizens as fecurities, 
that they would thenceforth obey the governor fet 
over them; pay an annual tribute to Macedon; 
and fubmit to arbitration a difpute concerning forae 
Jands, which they were accufed of having unjuftly 
wrefted from their neighbours '*. 

Having chaftifed the infolence^and treachery of 
Afpcndus , Alexander determined to march into 
Phrygia, that he might join forces with Parmenio, 
whom he had commanded to meet him in that coun- 
try; The new levies from Greece and Macedon were 
likewife ordered to affemble in the fame province; 
from which it was intended , early in the fpring , to 
proceed eaftward , and atchie ve ftill more important 
conquefts. To reach the fouthern frontier of Phry- 
gia, Alexander was under a neceffity of traverfmg 
the inhofpitable mountains of the warlike Pifidians. 
Amidfl; thofe rocks and faftneiTes , the Macedonians 



*' Arrian, p. 2€, 
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loft feveral brave men ; but the uhdifciplined fury ^ 
and unarmed courage , of the Pifidians was unable 
to check the progrefs of Alexander. The city of 
Gordium in Phrygia was appointed for the general 
rendezvous. This place is diftant about feventy^i 
five miles from the Euxine , and two hundred and 
forty from the Cilician fea ; and was famous , in 
remote antiquity , as the principal refidence of the 
Phrygian kings, and the chief feat of their opulence 
and grandeur **. Alexander had not long arrived 
in that place , when a detire feized him of afcend- 
ing to the ancient callle or palace of Gdrdius , and 
of beholding the famous knot on his chariot, which 
was believed to involve the fate of Afia. Gordius, 
as the ftory went , >Vas a man of flender fortune 
among the ancient Phrygians, who had but a fmall 
piece of land , and two yokes of oxen , one of which 
he employed in the plough , and the other in the 
waggon. It happened to Gordius, while he was 
one day ploughing , that an eagle alighted on his 
yoke , and fat on it till evening. Alarmed by the 
prodigy , Gordius had recourfe to the Tclmeflians ^ 
a people inhabiting the loftieft mountains *' ia 
Pifidia, and celebrated over all the neighbouring 
countries for their flcill in augury. At the firft 
village of the Tclmeflians , he met a virgin drawing 
water at a fountain , to whom having communi- 
cated his errand, fhe ordered him to afcend the 

** See vol. I. c. vii. p. a90. 

*7 Arriiin, p. a?, calls it y^f f tnJ/ijXov , xut ^onrm ot^oroMv* 
'* Eiccedingly high , and every where abrupt." fi ut in 6ordiut*t 
time, at leaii, the Telmefllans muft have p.oifefled foihg villaset 
oft Che ^lain. See Atriah, ^. ao. 

VOL.V. K 
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CHAT, hill , and there facrificc to Jupiter- Gordius en-* 
xxxvm treated her to accompany him, that the facrifice 
might be performed in due form. She obeyed. 
Gordius took her to wife. She bore him a fon ^ 
Midas , who , when he arrived at manhood , was 
diftinguifhed by his beauty and valor. It (hould 
feem that the father of Midas had, in confequence 
of his marriage, fettled among the Telmeflians^ 
with whofe arts his fon would naturally become 
acquainted. The Phrygians , at that time , were 
haraffed by cruel feditions ; they confulted an oracle , 
who told them, that a chariot fliould foon bring 
them a king , who would appeafc their tumults. 
While the affembly ftill deliberated on the anfwer 
given them by the oracle , Midas arrived in bis 
chariot*', accompanied by his parents. The ap- 
pearance of Midas juftified the predidion , and an* 
nounced him worthy of royalty* The Phrygians 
eleded him king ; their feditions ceafed ; and Mi- 
das , in gratitude to Jupiter , confecrated his father s 
^ chariot, and fufpended it by a cord made of the 

inner rind of the cornel-tree , the knot of which 
was fo nicely tied , that no eye could perceive 
where it began or ended. Whether Alexander un- 
tied , or cut the knot , is left uncertain by hido- 
rians '* ; but all agree that his followers retired 

" The Greek word flfjLoC;oi expreflVs either a chariot or a wag. 
foih Perhaps neither the name, nor the thin^ , were then diftin* 
guished in Plirygia. Curtiiis telli us , ^this dfiaJ^oi was " cultu 
haud {asc a vilieribus vulgatiri^uc nfu abhorrent, " 1. iii. c. i. 

Jf.O. 

*» Curtiusy 1« iii. c. i. fays, he cut it with his fword. Plutarch 
fayi he untied it. 'Vir. Alexand. p. 123c. Arrlan gives both ac* 
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t^rith complete conv^dlion that he had fulfilled the c M 4 p. 
oracle. A feafonable ftorm of thunder confirmed xxxvu^ 
their credulity ^* ; and the belief, that their mafter 
was deftined to be lord of Afia , could not fail to 
facilitate that event. 

The rapid progrefs of Alexander, and his con- TrescberT 
tinual exertions during that feafon of the year vrhen 2*^^""**" 
armies are little accuftoroed to keep the field, fonofiE- 
tends to heighten our furprife at the inadivity of '**»"•• 
Darius^ an ambitious prince, vrho had fignalized 
his valor againft the fierceft nations of Afia. But 
Darius , corrupted by the honors of royalty , em» 
ployed very diflferent weapons againft Alexander^ 
from thofe by which the champion of Ochus had 
defeated the warlike chief of the Cardufians ^\ 
Inftead of pppofing the invader in the field, he 
hoped to deftroy him by the arm of an affafliil. 
Many traitors were fuborned for this infamous 
putpofe , but none with greater profped of fuccefs 
than Alexander , the fon of ^ropus. This man 
owed his life to the clemency of the fon of Philip , 
vrhen his brothers Heromenes and Arrabaeus Were 
condemned as acceffary to the murder of that 
prince. He Was numbered among the companions 
of Alexander, and had recently been intrufted with 
the command of the Theflalian cavalry , after the 

counts; ami the latter on the anthorlty of Ariftobnliti* which it 
therefore the more probable. 

7* Arrian, p« 3f* 

" Darius killed a warrior of that nation who challenged tfre 
bravcft of the Perfians to fingle combat. This exploit gained 
him the fovernme^t of Armenia , and made him be afterwards 
deemed worthy of the Perfian throne. Diodor. 1. xvii. p. 5<5. 
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nominatit>n of Galas, vrho held that high office^ to 
the gbvernment of Phrygia. The promife of ten 
thoufand talents, and of the kingdom of Macedon, 
obliterated his gratitude and feduced his allegiance. 
But his treafon efcaped not the vigilance of Par- 
menio ^*, who communicated the intelligence to 
his mailer, while encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Phafelis. By the fame faithful minifter, the 
unworthy fon of ^ropus was feized ^ and commit* 
ted to fafe cuftody. 

Darius , without defifting from his intrigues j 
finally had recourfe to arms. His troops were 
aflembled in the plains of Babylon. They con- 
fided of a hundred thoufand Perfians, of whom 
thirty thoufand were cavalry. The Medes fupplied 
almofthalf that number, and the Armenians almoft 
as many as the Medes. The Barcani , the Hyr- 
canians, the inhabitants of theCafpian fhores, and 
nations more obfcure or more remote , fent their 
due proportion of cavalry and infantry for this im- 
menfe army , which , including thirty thoufand 
Greek mercenaries in the Pcrfian fervice, is faid 

7» According to Arrian , p. 25. a fwallow shared the honor 
vrith Parmenio. While Alexander was asleep at mid-day « the 
fwaUow hovered around his head, perching fometimes on one fidt 
of his couch « and fonietiines on another. Its incefl'ant chatteriu| 
J toured the kittg from sleep : hut beihg exceedingly fatigued , hb 
gently removed the bird with his hand. Inftead of endeavour'- 
ing to efcape, the fwallovir perched on his head, and ceafcd ndt 
being extremely noify and troublefome » till he thoroughly awoke. 
The prodigy was immediately communicated to Ariftander the 
1^elnIe(^lan foothfayer, who declared that a confpiracy was formed 
againft the king by one of his domeftics and friends ; but that it 
would certainly be difcovered , becaufe the fwallow is a domeftic 
bird, a friend to man, and exceedingly loquacious. 
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to have amounted to fix hundred thou£ind men. c H A. ir« 
The magnificence of the Perfians had not dimi- xxxvH* 
niflbed fmcc the days of Xerxes ; neither had their 
military knowledge increafed. Their mufter was 
taken by the fame contrivance employed by that 
monarch '*. Ten thoufand men were feparated 
from the reft , formed into a compad body , and 
&rrounded by. a palifade. The whole army, paffn 
ing fucceflively into this inclofure , were rather 
meafured , than numbered , by their generals. No-t 
thing could exceed the fplendor that furroundcd 
Darius ; the trappings of his horfes , the rich ma- 
terials and nice adjuftment of his chariot , the proi 
£ufion of jewels which covered his royal mantle, 
veft , and tiara. The dreCs , and even the armou 
of his guards', were adorned with gold, filver, and 
precious ftones. He was attended by his family, 
his treafures , and his concubiaes , all efcortcd by 
numerous bands of horfe and foot. His courtiers 
and generals copied, as ufual , too faithfully, the 
effeminate manners of their matter ^\ 

While this pageant , for it deferves not the name 
of army , flowly advanced towards Lower Afia , 
Alexander left Gordium , and marched to Ancyra , 
a city of Galatia. In that place , he received ati 
^mbafly from the Paphlagonians , who furrendered 
to him the fovereignty of their province , but en- 
treated that his army might not enter their borders. 
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7* Sec vol. ii. c. it* p. 37, et feqq^ 

7« Propinqnorun^, amicorum^e, coajnges huic agminl proxjU 
IQ9. Q. CurtiHSy 1. iji. c. iii. ct Diodor. 1. xvii. p. 58o. 
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c H A ?• He granted their requefl:, and commanded them 
aocxvu. to obey Galas , fatrap of Phrygia.. Alexander 
then marched vidorious through Cappadocia ; and 
Sabidtas being appointed to the adminiflration of 
that extenfive province , the army encamped at the 
, diftance of fix miles from the Cilician frontier, at 
a place which , fince the memorable expedition per- 
formed and defcribed by Xenophon, retained the 
name of Cyrus's Camp. Towards the fouth , the 
rich plain of Cilicia is waflied by the fea, and fur, 
i^ounded on three fides by lofty and almof^ imper* 
vious mountains. Arfames , governor of that coun- 
try , had fent a body of troops to guard a poft 
called the Gates , and the only pafs which leads 
from Gappadocia into Cilicia, Apprised of this 
meaCure , Alexander left Parmenio and the heavy^ 
armed troops in the Camp of Cyrus. At the firft 
watch of the night, he led the targeteers , archers, 
and Agrians , tofurprife the Perfian forces ftationed 
at the northern Gate of Cilicia. The Barbarians 
fled on his approach ; and the pufillanimous Arfe^ 
mes , to whom the whole province was intrufted 
by Darius, prepared to plunder, and then abandon, 
his own capital of Tarfus. But he had only time 
to fave his perfon. The rapidity of Alexander 
prevented the deftrudion of that city, where the 
inhabitants received him as their deliverer. 

At Tarfus, Alexander was detained by a malady, 
occafioned by exceffive fatigue: or, as others fay, 
by imprudently bathing, Avhen heated , in the cold 
waters of the Cydnus , which flows through that 
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city, in a clear and r^cky channel '^ Philip the 
Acarnanian was the only perfon who defpaired not 
of his life. While this (kilful phyfician adrainif- 
tered a draught to his royal patient, a letter came 
from Parmenio, warning Alexander to beware of 
Philip, who had been bribed by Darius to poifon 
him. Alexander took the potion , and gave Phi- 
lip the letter ; fo that the phyfician read , while the 
king drank ; a tranfadion which proved either his 
contempt of death , or his unfhaken confidence in 
his friends ; but which , by the admiration of his 
contemporaries and pofterity ", has been conftrued 
into a proof of both. 

The ficknefs of Alexander interrupted not the 
operations of the army. Parmenio was difpatched 
to feize the^ only pals on Mount Amanus, which 
<livides Cilicia from Aflyria. The king foon fol- 
lowed , having in one day's march reached Anchi* 
alos , an ancient city of vaft extent , and furrounded 
with walls of prodigious thick ncfs. The greateft 
curiofity of Anchialos was the tomb of Sardanapa- 
lus , diftinguifhed by the ftatue of that effeminato 
tyrant, in the attitude of clapping his hands; and 
by an Aflyrian infcription , breathing the true fpirit 
of modern Epicurifnj. The original ran in verfe 
to the following purpofe: " Sardanapalus , fon o£ 
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" Cartins gives anoiher reafoa for its ezcelSve coldnefs r 
" FrigidilHmus quippe nulla riparum amoenitate •inumbratus , **- 
•1. Hi. c. iv. From his labored defcription of this river , ft feemi^ 
ms if he imagined that water muft have pofTeffed very extraordiiji» 
«ary qualities » which proved hnrtfol to Atexand«cw 

7^ See Arrian« p. 32. Curtins* 1. iu. c* v. 
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Anacyndarax^s , buih Anchialos and Tarfus in one 
day. As to you, ftrangcr! eat, drink, and fport ^% 
for other human things are not Vfoith this ^ alluding* 
to the clap of his hands ". 

Having arrived at Mallos , an Argive colony at 
the eaftern extremity of Cilicia , Alexander learned 
that Darius lay with his army in the extenfive plain 
of Sochos , in the province of Comagene, dift^nt 
only two days march from the Cilician frontier. 
The hoftile armies were fcparated by the mountains 
which divide Cilicia and Syria. Alexander haflened 
to pafs the ftraits called the Syrian Gates , pro- 
ceeded fouthwards alpng the bay of Iffus , and en- 
camped before the city Mariandrus. At this place 
he received a very extraordinary piece of intelli- 
gence. His delay in Cilicia , which had been occa- 
fioned by ficknefe, and by the many pious cere- 
monies ^* with which he gratefully thanked Heaven 
for his recovery, was afcribed to very different 
motives by Darius and his flatterers. That perfi- 
dious race, the eternal bane of kings '* , eafiljr 



^^ Tht word ^antlated " %ort, ^» is ^xt^s ia Arrivi • p. 31. 
9ut that autljoc fays , tt^e Aflyrian original had a more laCcivioi^t 
^leaning. Pint. Orat. ii, de Fortvn. Alexand. translates it ec0$oiia-tot^Sf 
•' veneri indulge. '» 

^* Mr. de (^nigncs, Ca deferve^ly celebrated for his Oriental 
learning, proves this infcription to be entirely conformable to the 
ikyle and manners of the EaO. See mm, de TA^ad. ' des Iafcri|^. 
torn, xxxiv. p. 4^6 , et feqq. 

^' ProcefiHons with lighted torches » Cicrifices to JEfonlapius , 
' •gyipnaftic and mnfical cpntefts. Arrian , 1. ii. p. 33. 

*^ Arriun exprefi«s this fentiment with more than bis nfoal 
energy : T&)v x«t« iiovfif ^uvovruiv ri xca %\jn(r9is.svm tri xax^ roiff 
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perfuaded the vain credulity of their mafter , that H 4 v« 
Alexander fhunned his approach. The proud refent- xxxvii. 
tnent of Darius was exafperatcd by the imagined 
fears of his adverfary ; with the impatience of a 
defpot he longed to come to adion ; and not fut 
peding that Alexander would traverfe the Syrian 
Gates in fearch of the enemy , he haftily determined 
to pafs, in an oppofite diredion ■' , the ftraits of 
Amanus^, in queft of Alexander. This fatal mea- 
fure was carried .into immediate execution, not^ 
withftanding the ftrong reprefentations of Amyn- 
tas ** the Macedonian , and of allDarius's Grecian 
counfellors " , who unanimoufly exhorted him to 
wait the enemy in his prefent advantageous po- 
rtion. In the language of antiquity '* , an irre- 
fiftible fate , which had determined that the Greeks 
fhould conquer the Perfians, as the Perfians had 
the Medes , and the Medes the Aflyrians , impelled 
Darius to his ruin. Having pafFed the defiles of 
Amanus , he direded his march fouthward to the 
bay of Iffus, and took the city of that name , which 
contained , under a feeble guard , the fick and 
wounded Macedonians, who had i>otbeen able to 
follow the army in its expeditious march acrofs the 

•* Thefc movementi are. explained only by Arrian. Diodorns, 
ipiutarch , and Curtius , not attending to the geography of the 
•onntry* are inconfiftent and' unintelligible. 

*^ Amyntas • though an exile , was not a flatterer. He aflured 
parlns* that Alexander wouI(| certainly cpnie to any place where 
the Perfians' encamped. Arrian, p. 34* 

" Ariftomenes the Pheraean , Bianor the Acarnanian, Thymon- 
das the fon tf Mentor » the I^hodian, and others mentioned by 
Arrian y paffim. 

** Arrian, Plut. Dtodor. Curt. 
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CHAP, mountains. The Ferfians put thefe unhappy mes 
xxxvu. to death with fhocking circumftances of cruelty *% 
little thinking that Alexander was now behind , pre* 
pared to avenge their fate. 

That enlightened prince , who could fcarcely be- 
lieve the folly of Darius , fent a fmall flat-bottomed 
vcffel to reconnoitre his motions. This veffel 
fpeedily returned to Alexander, and faluced hini 
with the agreeable news that his enen^ies were now 
in his hands. Having fummoned an alTembly, 
the king forgot none of thofe topics of encourage- 
ment which the occafion fo naturally fuggeftedn 
fince the meancft Macedonian foldier. could difcern 
the injudicious movements of the Ferfians, who 
had quitted a fpacious plain , to entangle themfelves 
among intricate mountains , where their numerous 
cavalry , in which they chiefly excelled , could per- 
form no effential fervice. In preparing for this im* 
portant conteft , the fpirits of the Macedonians were 
elevated by a recolledion of many fortunate occur* 
rences. Ptolemy, as they had recently learned, 
had made himfelf mailer of the flrong fortrefles in 
Garia. The brave Memnon indeed had efcaped ; 
but that able commander , who , to pave the way 
for invading Macedon , had attacked the Grecian 
iflcs with his fleet , was fince dead ; and his fucceflbr^ 
in command, after irritating the iOanders by their 
infolence and oppreffion , were defeated in all their 
defigns by tfie vigilance of Antipater. The army 
of Alexander bad lately increafed, by many voluntary 



'^ Xot><sjrug umwoifMvoq M^oyn ivf » Arrian • p. 34. It it remark- 
able , that he afcribes this ferocity to Darius himftlf. 
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accefEons of the Afiatics, who admired his cou- c h a f. 
rage, mildnefs, and uninterrupted good fortune ; xxxvil* 
and the ibidiers , who the preceding year had been 
fcnt to winter in Europe , had not only rejoined 
the camp , but brought with them numerous levies 
from Greece, Macedon, and all the adjoining 
countries. By men thus difpofcd to indulge the 
moftfanguine hopes, the military harangue of their 
prince was received with a joyous ardor. They 
embraced each other ; they embraced their admired 
commander ; and his countenance confirming their 
alacrity , they entreated to be led to battle '*. 
^ Alexander commanded them firft to refrelh their Difpofition 
bodies ; but immediately difpatched fome horfe and l^^ 
archers to clear the road to Iffus. In the evening 
he followed with his whole army, and about mid<» 
night took poffeflGon of the Syrian ftraits. The 
foldiers were then allowed a fliort repofe , fufficient 
guards being pofted on the furrounding eminences* 
At dawn , the army was in motion , marching by its 
flank while the paffage continued narrow; and 
new columns being fucceflively brought up , as the 
mountains gradually opened. Before reaching the 
river Pinarus, on the oppofite bank of which the 
enemy were encamped, the Macedonians had 
formed in order of battle ; Alexander leading the 
right wing , and the left being commanded by Par- 
menio. They continued to advance, till their right 
was flanked by a mountain, and their left by the 
fea , from which Parmenio was ordered not to re-- 
cede. Darius being apprized of the enemy's 

•* Arriaa , p. 33 — 3tf. 
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<> H A p. approach, detached a body of fifty thoulandcavalpy 
:^xviL and light infantry acrofs the Pinarus, that the rei 
* niainder might have room to form without con-? 
fufion. His Greek mercenaries, amounting to 
thirty thoufand , he pofted diredlly oppofue to the 
Macedonian phalanx. The Greeks >yere flanked 
Oin both fides by double that numbjer of Barbarians, 
alfo heavy armed. The nature of the ground ad- 
mitted not more troops to be ranged in front; 
but as the mountain on Alexander's left, floped in* 
>yards , Darius placed on that fmuofity twenty thour 
fand men , who could fee the enemy's rear , though 
it appears not that they could advance againft them. 
Behind the firft line the reft of the Barbarians were 
ranged, according to their various nations , in clofe 
and unferviceable ranks; Darius being everywhere 
encumbered by the vaftnefs of a machine, which 
he had not IkiU to wield ^\ 

His pufiUanimity was more fatal than his igm> 
ranee. When he perceived the Macedonians ad- 
vancing, be commanded his men to maintain their 
poft on the Pinarus , the bank of which was ia 
fome places high and fteep; where the accefs feemed 
eafier, he gave orders to raife a rampart; precau- 
tions which fhowed the enemy , that even before 
the battle began, the mind of Darius was already 
conquered ". Alexander, meanwhile, rode along 



The Hattle 

oFIflas. 

Olymp. 

A. C. IZi. 



■7 Arrian, p. 3<. 

•• Km TxvTti iv&v; iyiXot iytvsTO rotg xfjiOi AXefoev^po* rji yvoifJLfi isia- 
htapLtvog' '* And thence he immediately appeared- to thofe aboat 
-Alei&ande^ to ^e already eoslayed in his isind. " la. thofe times.* 
slavery was the nataral confequence of being conquered iiji battle. 
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the ranks , exhorting , by name, not only the com- chap* 
manders of the feveral brigades, but the tribunes xxxvii* 
and inferior officers , and even fuch captains of the 
auxiliaries as were diftinguifhed by rank , or en- 
nobled by. merit. Perceiving it neceffary to mo^- 
detate the martial ardor that prevailed, he com- 
manded his fo.rces to advance with a regular and 
flow flep, left the phalanx (houldfludluate through 
too eager a contention. Their motion quickened 
as they proceeded within reach of the enemy's 
darts. Alexander, with thofe around him, thert 
fprung into the river. Their impetuofity frightened 
dieBarbarians, who fcarcely waited the firft (hock '*; 
But the Greek mercenaries perceiving that by th* 
fapidity and fuccefs of Alexander's affault, the 
Macedonians were bent towards the right wing^ 
which was feparatcd from the -centre, feized th* 
decifive moment of rufhinginto the interval, where 
the phalanx was disjointed. A fierce engagement 
enfued^ the Greeks eager to regain the honor of 
their n^me , the Macedonians ambitious to main- 
tain the unfullied glory of the phalanx. This 
d^fperate adion proved fatal to Ptolemy the fon of 
Seleucbs, and other officers of diftindion; to the 
number of a hundred arid tWenty. Meanwhile^ 
the Macedonian right wing having repelled the 
enemy with great flaughter, wheeled to the left, 
and , animated by recent vidory , finally prevailed 

'^ They did, however, wait it; for Arriali rays»'ft;^t;; yoc§ oj^ 
9t %iawi fJLCiXvi ryenrot the *• aaoc%)j ev ^-^trt tyivsTO^ " when th« 
darts and javelins chafed, and tiie contending parties came to tlz« 
life of manual , inAead of miflile , weapons. 
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CHAP. 
XXltVIt. 



HoQtof 

tht Per^ 

filttS. 



fifeaptof 
itorins* 



againft the obftinacy of the Greeks. A body of 
Perfian horfe ftil! maintained the battle againft the 
Theffalian cavalry; nor did they quit the field ^ 
till informed that Darius had betaken himfelf to 
flight •\ 

The overthrow of the Perfians was now manifeft 
on all fides. Their cavalry and infantry fuffered 
equally in the rout; for their borfemen \vere 
heavy-armed, and encumbered by the narrownefs 
of the roads , and their own terror. Ptolemy , the 
fon of Lagus *' , fays^ that the purfuers filled up 
the ditches with dead bodies. The number of the 
flain was computed at a hundred and ten thou- 
£and , among whom were niany fatraps and nobles. 

The great king had difcovered little obftinacy 
in defending the important objedts at ftake. His 
left wing wa5 no fooner repelled by Alexander, 
than he drove away in his chariot , accompanied 
by his courtjiers. When the toad grew rough and 
mountainous, he continued his flight on horfeback, 
leaving his fliield, his mantle, and his bow, which 
were found by the Macedonians. Alexander, who 
had received a tfoublefome wouwd on the thigh **, 
judged it improper to purfue him , till the Greek 
mercenaries were difperfed; and the approach of 
night facilitated his efcape. 

i 

^* Arrian< h ii. p. 3^« et (Vqq. ^^ Idem, ibid. 

'* Chares , cited by Plutarch , fays« that Alexander received 
this wound from the hand of Darius; but the flleuce of Aiex- 
snder^s letter to Antipater« in which he gave an account of tht 
battle, and of hit wound on the thigh « refutes that improbable 
afferUon. 
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The Ferfian camp afforded abundant proof of c h A P. 
Afiatic luxury and opulence *^ It contained how- xxxvu. 
ever in money but three thoufand talents; the '^^^^p- 
magnificent treafures^ which accompanied the booty!" 
great king, being depofited , previous to the battle, 
in the neighbouring city of Damafcus. This in* 
eftilhable booty was afterwards feized by order of 
Alexander , who found in the camp a booty more 
precious , the wife and daughters of Darius , his 
mother Syfigambis , and his infant fon; In an 
age when prifoncrs of war were fynonymous with % 
{laves, Alexander behaved to his royal captives 
with the tendernefs of a parent, blended with the 
refpeifl of a foh. In his challe attention to Sta- 
tira , the bireft beauty of the Eaft , his condudt 
forms a remarkable contrail with that of his ad- 
mired Achilles, whom he equalled in valor , 
but far furpafied in humanity* Thefe illuftrious 
princeffes bore their own misfortunes with patience, 
but burft into dreadful lamentations, when in« 
formed by an eunuch that he had feen the mantle 
of Darius in the hands of a Macedonian foldien 
Alexander fent to affure them that Darius yet 
lived ; and next day vifited them in perfon , ac« 
companied by Hepheftion^ the moft affedionatc 

*' Among other things of value in the tent of Dartut, was 
found a casket of exquilite workminship, adorned with Jewels. Ic 
was employed to hold Darius^s perfumes. — Alexairder faid* ** I 
ufe no perfumes, but sha^ put into it foraeihing more precious. ** 
This waft the Iliad of Homer, corrected by Ariilotle, and often 
mentioned by ancient writers; i fx ry v»^9yixtg, ** the Iliad of tb« 
casket. " Strabo, 1. xiii. p. S98. Plat, in Alexand. 
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CHAP, of his friends **. Syfigambis approached to ptoi 
xxxviiv ftrate *' herfcif before the conqueror, according t6 
the cuftom of the Eaft ; but not knowing the 
king, as their drefs was alike, fhe turned to He* 
pheflion. Hephellion fuddenly ftepping back , Sy^ 
figambis faw her miftake^ and was covered with 
confufioni " You miftook not , madam ! " iaid 
the king, "Hcpheftion is likewlfe Alexander *V' 
thevir- The virtues of Alexander long continued to e» 

*T***^d P^^^ w^^^ ^^^ profperity ; but he was never more 
expM inimitably great , than after the battle of IlTus. 
with his The city of Soli, in Cilicia, though inhabited by 
"^ a Grecian colony , had difcovered uncommon zeal 
in the caufe of Darius. To punifli this unnatural 
apoftacy from Greece ^ Alexander demahded a 
heavy contribution from Soli ; but ^ after the 
vidory , h6 remitted this fine. Impelled by the 
fame generous magnanimity , he releafed the Athe* 
nian captives taken at the battle of the Granicus ; 
a favor which he had fternly refufed, in the dawn 
of his fortune. In Damafcus, feveral Greciari 
ambafladors were found among the captives. 
Alexander ordered them tb be brought into his 
prefcnce. Theffalifcus and Dionyfodbrus , the 
ThebanSj he inftantly declared free, obferving^ 
that the misfortunes of their country juftly entitled 
the Thebans to apply to Darius, and to every 

*^ Alexander, with his ufual dircernnicut , characterized the 
alFection of Hepheftiou : ** Craterus lo?es the prihce ; Hepheftioa 
i«ves Alexander. " Blut. in Alexand. 

^* H^oroJuv Koit 'prpQux.WYitTUi, Arrian« 1. ii^ p. 39* 

^* Curtiots 1. Mi. c. zii. Ariiao^ i>* 39* 

prince 
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prince from whom they might derive relief. Iphi- chap. 
crates , the Athenian , he treated with the refpedl xxxvil» 
which appeared due both to his country and to his 
father. Euthycles the Spartan, alone, he detained 
in fafe cuftody , becaufe Sparta fullenly fejeded the 
friendfhip of Macedon. But as his forgivenefs ftill 
increafed with his power *^, he afterwards releafed 
Euthycles. 

*7 Arrian « p. 49. 



V0L.V. 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 



Sisge ' of Tyre. — Defperate Ee/tflance of Gaza. *— 
Eafy Conqueji of Egypt. — Foundation of Alex^ 
^udria. — Alexander vijh^ the Temple of Jupiter 
Amman. — Marches ' into AJfyria, •— Battle of 
Gaugamela, — Darius betrayed and slain. — Alex- 
ander purfues the Murderers of Darius. — Bac* 
$rian and Scythian War. •«• Siege of the Sogdian 
Fortrefs. — Surrender of Cborienes. — Commotions 
in Greece — Checked by Antipater. — The Caufe 
of Ctejiphon and Demojihenes. — jEfcbines ba- 
nished. — State of Greece during Alexander's 
Reign. 

CHAP. IN his precipitate flight acrofs the ridges of 
XXXVIII. Amanus , Darius was gradually joined' by about 
Alexander £ thoufand men, chiefly Greeks. Under this 

receives an ^ . 

embafly feeble efcort, he departed haftily from Sochos, 
fromTyrt, purfued his march eaftward, and croffed the Eu- 
cxi.4. phrates at Thapfacus, eager to interpofe that deep 
A. C.333. and rapid ftream between himfeif and the con- 
queror*. Alexander's inclination to feize the per- 
fon of his adverfary could not divert him from the 
judicious plan of war, to which he immoveably 
adhered. In a council of his friends, he declared 
his opinion , that it would be highly imprudent 

Atr'au, p. 40* 
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to attempt the conqneft of Babylon, until he had c R A P* 
thoroughly fubdued the maritime provinces ; he- xxxviit 
caufe , (hould he be carried by an unfeafonable ce- 
lerity into Upper Afia, while the enemy com*, 
manded the fea , the war might be removed td 
Europe, where the Lacedaemonians were open 
enemies , and the Athenians doubtful friends. 
Having appointed governors of Cilicia and Coslo* 
Syria , he therefore direifted his march fouthward 
along the Phoenician coaft. Aradus, Marathus^ 
and Sidon * , readily opened their gat^s. The Ty- 
rians fent a fubmiffive embaffy of their moft il* 
luftrious citizens, amofig whom was the fon of 
Azelmicus, their king, who had himfelf embarked 
with Autophradates in the Perflan fleet Thejr 
humbly informed Alexander, that the community ' 
from which they caipe, was prepared to obey hi$ 
commands. Having complimented the city and 
the ambaffadors, he defired them to acquaint their 
countrymen , that he intended fhortly to enter 
Tyre , and to perform facrifice there to Hercules*. 



' I omit the ftory of Abdelcrminns , iftbotn Alexander raifed 
from tbe humble coadition- of a gardener to the throne of Siden. 
Vid. Curt. I. iv, c. i. Diodorus , I. xvii. relates the fame fttfry 
as happening in Tyre. Plutarch, de Fortun. Alexand. translates 
the fcene to Paphns. Amidft fuch inconfiftencies • the filence of 
Arrian Teemed worthy of imitation. ^ 

5 Arrian fays, that the.fe ambafladors were «^o th xoivh s^ctXuivu. 
It should Teem that the king of Tyre was a very limited princes 
and the government rather republican than monarchical. 

* The reader may recollect, that Philip fent a fimilar meffage 
to Atheai, king of the Scythians. Such pious pretences were 

L 2 
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CHAP. Upon this alarming intelligence , the Tyrianji 
XXXVIII. difcovered equal firmnefs and prudence. A fecond 
Deicrip. embaffy affured Alexander of their unalterable re- 
ftateof fpedt, but at the fame time communicated to him 
Tyre. their determined refolution , that neither the Per- 
fians nor the Maeedpnians fhould ever enter their 
walls. This boldnefs appears remarkable in a na- 
tion of merchants , long unacciiftomed to war *« 
But the refources of their wealth and commerce 
feem to have elevated the courage, inftead of 
foftening the charader , of the Tyrians. Their 
city, which, in the language of the Eaft, was ftyled 
the eldeft daughter of Sidon*, had long reigned 
queen of the fea. The purple fhell-fifli, which is 
found in great al^undance on their coaft ' , early 
gave them poffeffion of that lucrative trade, and 
confined chiefly to the Tyrians the advantage of 
clothing the princes and nobles in moil civilized 
countries of antiquity '. Tyre was feparated from 
the continent by a frith half a mile broad; its walls 
exceeded a hundred feet*" in height, and extended 

often employtd by antiquity to juftify very unwarrantable tranf- 
actions. 

' Old Tyre was built on the continent, by the Sidouians, lasft 
Bl C. It was befleged by Salmanefar, 719 B. C; and by Ne- 
buchadnezar, 572 B. C. The latter took the place after a iiege of 
thirteen years ; but the greater part of the inhabitants had pre- 
viously fled with their effects to a neighbouring island , and foundtil 
the city defcribed in the text. Vid. Jofeph. 1. viii. cap. ii. 1. ix« 
cap. xiv. et I. x. cap. xi. 

• ffaiah, xxiii. 12. ^ Strabo, 1. vi. p. ^21. 

' Homer, Herodot. etc. paflini. See likewife vol. L p. 226. .- 

* Arrian fays one hundred and fifty feeu The copies probably 
are etroneeas. ) 
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eighteen miles in circumference. The conve- 
nience of its fituation, the capacioufnefs of its har- 
bours, and the induftrious ingenuity of its inha- 
bitants, rendered it the commercial capital of the 
world. Its magazines were plentifully provided 
with military and naval ftores , and it was peopled 
by numerous and fkilful artificers in ftone , wood , 
and iron ". 

Notwithftanding the ftrength of the city, Alex- 
ander determined to form the fiege of Tyre ; and 
the difficulty of an undertaking, which feemed ne- 
ceffary in itfelf , and effential to the fuccefs of flill 
more important entcrprifes , only flimulated the 
adivity of a prince, who knew that, on many emer- 
gencies, boldnefs is the greatefl prudence. The 
firfl operation which he diredled, was to run a mole 
from the continent to the walls of Tyre, where the 
fea was about three fathom deep. The neceffity 
of this meafure arofe from the imperfedion of the 
battering engines of antiquity , which had little 
power , except at fmall diftances. On the fide of 
the continent, the work was carried on with great 
alacrity ; but when the Macedonians approached 
the city, they were much incommoded by the 
depth of water, and exceedingly galled by darts and 
miflile weapons from the battlements. The Ty- 
rians, likewife, Jiaving the command of the fea, 
annoyed the workmen from their gallies, and re- 
tarded the completion of their labors. To refift 
thefe affaults, Alexander ereded, on the furthefl^ 



CHAP. 

xxxviii* 



Alexanilef 
befieges 
Tyre. 
Olymp. 
cxii. I. 
A. C. 33li 



Throws B 
mole acroft 
the frith; 



** Flntarch^ Curtias» Arrian. 



Lj 
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CHAP. 



which is 

deftroyed 

l)ytheTy« 



Alexander 

raifesanew 

mole. 



projctflure of the mole, two wooden towers, on 
which he placed his engines, and which he covered 
with leather and raw hides to refift the ignited darts 
and firc-ihips of the enemy. This contrivance, 
however, the ingenuity of his adverfaries fooa 
rendered inefFedlual. Having procured a huge 
hulk, they filled it with dry twigs, pitch, fulphur, 
and other combuftibles. Toward the prow, they 
raifed two mafts , each of which was armed with a 
double yard, from whofe extremities were fufpended 
vaft caldrons, filled with whatever might add to 
the violence of the conflagration. Having pre- 
pared this uncommon inftrument of deftrudtion, 
they patiently waited a favorable wind. The 
hulk was then towed into the fea by two gallies. 
As flie approached the mole, the rowers fet her on 
fire, and efcaped by fwimming. The works of the 
Macedonians were foon thrown into a blaze. The 
enemy, failing forth in boats, prevented them from 
extinguifhing the flames ; and the labor of many 
"Weeks was thus in one day reduced to ruins ". 

The perfeverance of Alexander was proof againft 
fuch accidents.. He immediately commanded new 
engines to be made, and a new mole to be raifed, 
ftronger and broader Jthan the preceding. The 
orders of a prince, who direded every operation in 
perloQ , and whofe bodily toils exceeded thofe of 
the meaned foldier, were always obeyed with 
alacrity. The ruins of old Tyre afforded abun- 
dance of ftone ; wood was brought from Anti* 



*■ Arrian, p. 44, ct reqq. 
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Ubanus** ; and it Ihoukl feem that the Arabians, € n A R 
having difturbed the Macedonian workmen , were xxxviiu 
repelled by Alexander, which gave rife to the im- 
probable fidlion of his having conquered Arabia* 
By incredible exertions , the mole was at length 
built, and the battering engines were ereded. 
The arrival of four thouGind Peloponnefian forces 
feafonably reinforced Alexander , and revived the 
courage of his troops , exhaufted by fatigue and 
dejeded'by defeat At the fame time the fleets of 
the maritime provinces which he had fubdued,, 
came to offer their afliftance in an undertaking, 
which could fcarcely have proved fuccefsful, while 
the Tyrians commanded the fea. The fquadrons 
of Lower Afia were joined by the naval force of 
Rhodes and Cyprus. The whole armament o£ 
Alexander amounted to two hundred and twenty- 
four vefTcls**, Co that the Tyrians, who hithertio 



HiimUf* 
tary and 
naval r^t 
ioforoe* 
ment$« 



'* Cnrtiuf confonndt Aati«Libanut with Mount Libanvs. I^ 
woold be endltGi to notfct hit errors* exaggerations, and fictions ia 
the account of this fiege, which is one of the moft romantic paCi. 
fiiges in his hiftory. Curtius writes to the fancy, not to the jodgf* 
menc; and to readers of a certain tafte the picturefque beautiea 
of hit ftyle will atone for errors in matter of fact. Ue may btt 
allowed to rajfe an imaginary ftorm « who can defcribe it like Cur- 
tius* *' Turn inhorrefcens mare paullatim levari, deinde acriori 
vento concltatnm , lluctus ciere, et inter fe navigia coUidere. J»m« 
que fcindt cceperant vincula , quibus connexae quadriremes erant* 
mere tabulata, et cum ingenti fragore in profondum fecum milltes. 
trahcre. *• It is Alexander » whofc actions he disfigures and^ render* 
incredible, iiot the reader » whofe fancy he amuiirs » that is entitled 
lo condemn Curtius. 

>' Curtius, 1. iv. c« iii. fays, that it eonfifled of one hundrcl^ 
and eighty (ail. Plutarch, in Alexand. lays » that the havea o£ 

L4 
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C HA F. 

XXXVUI. 

. Singular 
opera lions 
of the 
iiege. 



confided in their fleet , now retired behind the 
defences of their ports for fafcty. 

But thefe perfevering iflanders , though they pru* 
. dently declined an unequal combat , were forfaken 
neither by their adivity nor their courage. The 
hulk and gallies '* , deftincd to advance the batter- 
ing engines ags^inft their walls , were aflailed with 
continual Ihowers of ignited arrows ** , and othef 
miffile weapons , which came with peculiar effed: 
from wooden towers newly raifed on their lofty 
battlements* This diftant hoftility retarded , but 
could not prevent, the approaches of the enemy. 
The purpofe of the Tyrians was better efifedked by 
cafting down huge ftones into the fea, which hin- 
dered accefs to the walls. To clear thefe encum- 
brances required the perfeverance of the Mace- 
donians, and the animating prcfence of Alexander. 
Before the work could be accompliffied, the enemy 
advanced in covered veflels , and cut the cables 
of the hulks employed in that laborious fervice. 
Alexander commanded a fquadron to advance and 
repel the Tyrians. Yet even this did not facilitate 
the removal of the bar; for the iflanders, being 
expert divers, plunged under water, and again 

Tyre was blocked up with two hundred triremes, Arrian diftinctly 
mentions the number and fpecies of ships fent by each city or 
province. From Macedon there came , he fays, a veiTel of fiFty 
oars, -^rvfTtixovTopog ; a circumftance , which proves that, on this 
emergency, Alexander had taken pains to collect ships from all 
«|ttarters. 

*♦ Such veiTels were ufed for this purpofe, at were the ftontc* 
fiulers. Arrian, p. 46. 
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rians de*- 
feated at 
fea. 



cutting the cables , fet the Macedonian veffels chap. 
adrift. It thus becanne neceffary to prepare chains, xxxvill; 
which were ufed inftead of ropes ; by which con- 
trivance the hulks were fecured in firm anchorage, 
the bank of ftones was removed, and the battering 
engines advanced to the walls. 

In this extremity the Tyrians, ftill trufting to TheTy- 
their courage, determined to attack the Cyprian 
fquadron , flationed at the mouth of the harbour 
which looked towards Sidon. The boldnefs of this 
defign could only be furpaffed by the deliberate 
valor with which it was carried into execution. 
The mouth of the haven they had previoufly 
covered with fpread fails, to conceal their opera- 
tions from the enemy. The hour of attack was 
fixed at mid-day, at which time the Greeks and 
Macedonians were ufually employed in private af- 
fairs, or the care of their bodies, and Alexander 
commonly retired to his pavilion, ereded near the 
harbour which looked towards Egypt. The beft 
failing veffels were carefully feleded from the 
.whole fleet ", and manned with the moft expert 
rowers, and the moft refolute foldiers, all inured 
to the fea, and well armed for fight. At firft they 
came forth in a line, flowly and filently ; but having 
proceeded within fight of the Cyprians , they at 
once claflied their oars, raifed a fhout , and ad- 
vanced abreaft of each other to the attack. Several 
of the enemy's fhips were funk at the firft (hock; 



. '* They confided, ftyt Arrian « in five choice quinque remes , 
»t many quadriremet , and feven triremes. See note, vol. i. 
f. tos » et feqq. 
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CHAP. 
3CXXV1II. 



Tyre taken 
fcy aflauU 
Olymp. 
cxii. I. 
A. C. 33a. 
iuly. 



Others were dalhed in pieces againft the fliore. 
Alexander, who had fortunately that day tarried 
but a fliort time in his pavilion , was no fooner in- 
formed of this defperate faily, than, with admir- 
able prcfence of mind, he immediately, ordered 
fuch vcfiTels as were ready, to block up the mouth 
of the haven , and thereby prevent the remainder 
of the Tyrian fleet from joining their yidorious 
companions. Meanwhile, with feveral quinquereme, 
and five trireme, gallies, haftily prepared, he failed 
round to attack the Tyrians. The befieged obferv- 
ing from their walls the approach of Alexander^ 
endeavoured , by (houts and fignals , to recal 
their Ihips. They had fcarcely changed their courfCj 
'when the enemy aCfailed , and foon rendered them 
unferviceable. The men faved themfelves by fwim- 
ming ; few veffels efcaped ; two were taken at the 
very entrance of the harbour. 

The iffue of thefe naval operations decided the 
fate of Tyre. Unawed by the hoftile fleet , the 
Macedonians now fearlefcly advanced their engines 
on all fides. Amidft repeated aflaults during two 
days, the befiegers difplayed the ardor of enthu- 
fiafm *' , the befieged the fury of defpair. Frora 



'7 Frofn the beginning, the difBculties of the fiege had ap- 
peared almoft unfurinountable to the foidiers. " But Alexander, *' 
fays Curtius , *' hauUquaquam rudis tractaadi militares animos • 
fpeciem fibi HercuHs in fomno oblatam eiTe pronunciat, dextram 
porrigentifi. *' The diviners thence concluded , as Arrian tells us , 
that Tyre would be taken, but that it would be an Herculean 
labor. Afexander continued throughout the fiege to employ the 
iiils of fuperftition. At one time it was iaid , that ApoUo wU 
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towers equal in height to the walls, the Greeks chap. 
and Macedonians fought hand to hand with the xxxviiL 
enemy. By throwing fpontoons acrofs, the braveft 
fometimes pafled over, even to the battlements. 
In other parts^ the Tyrians fuccefsfully employed 
hooks and grappling-irons to remove the aCfailants^ 
On thofe who attempted fcaling - ladders , they 
poured veflels of burning fand, which penetrated 
to the bone. The vigor of the attack was oppofed 
by as vigorous a refiftance. The Ihock of the 
battering (engines was deadened by green hides 
and coverlets of wool , and whenever an opening 
was effedled , the braved combatants advanced to 
defend the breach. But time and fatigue, which 
exhaufted the vigor df the enemy, only confirmed 
the perfeverance of Alexander. On the third day, 
the engines aflailed the walls ; and the fleet, divided 
into two fquadrons , attacked the oppofite har- 
bours. A wide breach being effeded , Alexander 
commanded the hulks, which carried the engines, 
to retire, and others, bearing the fcaling- ladders, 
to advance, that his foldiers might enter the town 
over the ruins. The targeteers, headed by Ad- 
metus , firfl mounted the breach. This gallant 
commander was flain by a fpear ; but Alexander, 

about to leave Tyre , ani chat tlia Tyrians haJ faftened 
fcim with golden chains Co prevent his elopement. At anothr, 
' Alexander dreamed that a fatyr playing before him , long eluded 
hrs graft!, but Enally allowed bimfelfto be caught. The augurs 
divided the word 2«tv;o? , a Satyr , inte two fyllablcs , 2u Tt/poj 9 
Tyre is thine. By fuch coarfe artifices did Alexander con^uet 
the world. 
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c H A r. who was prefent wherever danger called , immedi- 
3CXXVIII. ately followed with the royal band of Companions, 
At the fame time the Phoenician fleet broke into 
the harbour of Egypt , and the Cyprians into that 
of Sidon. After iheir walls were taken , the townf- 
men ftill rallied, and prepared for defence. The 
length of the fiege , and ftill mqre the cruelty of 
the Tyrians , who having taken fome Grecian 
" veffels from Sidon , butchered their crews on the 
top of their wall , and threw their bodies into the 
fea , in fight of the whole Macedonian army, 
provoked the indignation of Alexander, and exaf- 
perated the fury of the vidlors. Eight thoufand 
Tyrians were flain; thirty thoufand were reduced 
to fervkude ". The principal magiftrates, together 
with fome Carthaginians who had come to worfhip 
the gods of their mother-country » took refuge in 
the temple of Tyrian Hercules. They were faved 
by the clemency or piety of Alexander, who had 
loft four hundred men in this obftinatc fiege of 
feven months'*. 
Submir- The conqueft of Phoenicia was followed by the 

fion of fubmiffion of the neighbouring province of Judaea *\ 

'* Curtius, 1. iv, c. iv, fays, that ftfteeii thoufand Tyriant 
were faved by their Sidotiian brethren , who clandeftincly em- 
barked them in their ships, and tranfported them to Sidon. 
This circumftance, omitted by Arri>an , tierives h)me probability 
from the vigorous refiftance which , nineteen y^ars afterwards. 
Tyre again made to th^ arms of Antigoiius. Vid. Diodor. Sicul, 
p. 702 7P4. 

'• Arrian, 1. ii. p. 44 — 50. 

'^ All the hiftorians of Alexander are filept concerning hit 
Ivvrney to Jerufklem) and his extraordinary tranfactions there, 
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refiftance 
of Gaza. 



But irt the road leading to Fgypt, the progrefs of c h A P. 
the conqueror was interrupted by the ftrong city xxxvui; 
of Gaza, (ituate on,a high hill, near the confines Dcfperate 
of the Arabian defert". This place, diftant about 
two miles from the fea, and furrounded by marflies 
or a deep fand, which rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult of accefs, was held for Darius by the loyalty 
of Batis**, an eunuch, who had prepared to refift 
Alexander by hiring Arabian troops, and by 

dercribed by Jofephut, I. xi. c. viii. This ftory , invented by the 
patriotic vanity of the Jews, is totally inconfiftent with the 
aarrative of Arrian , copied in the text. As all Paleftine, except 
Gaza, had fubmitted to his arms, ** Toe fnvt aXhot, rvi<; HuXM^nvi^ 
'tt^^vx^di^vtvoTOi y!^vi. .'' Alexander bad no occafion to march 
againft Jerufaletil. The converfation between Alexaniler , Far* 
Btnio , and the high-prieft Jadduah , as related by Jofephns , is 
likewife contradictory to the beft.authenticated events in the 
reign of -Alexander. When the high prieft approached to im- 
plore the clemehcy of the conqueror , Alexander , fays the 
Jewish hiftorian , proilrated himfelf before that venerable old 
nan ; an action which fo much furprifed Parmenio, that be im« 
mediately asked his mafter « ** Why he, whom all the world 
adored, should himfelf ad«re the high-prieil of the Jews; " It 
Will appear in the ieqttel , that Alexander did not tequire this 
mark of refpect ( the 'Tr^offitwns'i? ) , till long after the period aU 
luded to by Jofephus : neither could he be accompanied by the 
Chaldaeans , as that writer alleges ; much lefs could the high- 
prieft, with propriety, have requeAed Alexander to permit the 
Jews , fettled in Babylon and Medea, the free exercife of their 
teligion , before that prince had conquered thofe countries , or 
even paired the Euphrates. See this fubject farther examined 
in Moyle^s Letters, vol. ii. p. 4M« and in TExamen Critique det 
Hifloriens d'Alexandre , p. 65 — 69. 

fti^ i^yimm. '* It is the laft inhabited place on the road from 
Phoenieia to Egypt , on the skirts of the defeit. ** 

^* Curtius, 1. iv. c. vi. calls him Belis » Jofephus « 1. xi. c. viii. 
l^amefes. 
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c II A p# providing copious magazines. The Macedonian 
SEcyixi. engineers ** declared their opinion that Gaza was 
knpregnaWc. But Alexander, unwilling to incur 
the difgrace aiad danger of leaving a ftrong fortrefe 
behind him, commanded a rampart to be raifed 
on the fouth fide of the wall, which feenoed leaft 
fecure againft an attack. His engines were fcarcely 
creded, when the garrifon made a furious (ally, 
and threw them into flames. It required the pre- 
fence of the king to fave the rampart, and to 
prevent the total defeat of the Macedonians. 
Warned by a heavenly admonition ** , he had 
hitherto kept beyond the reach of the enemy's 
darts; and when the danger of his troops made 
him forget the divine omen , a weapon , thrown 
from a catapult, pierced his Ihicld and breaft-platc, 
and wounded him in the fhoulder. Soon after- 
wards the engines, which had been ufed in the 
fiege of Tyre, arrived by fea. A wall of incredible 
height and breadth ** was run entirely round the 
city; the Macedoniatis raifed their batteries; the 
miners *' were bufy at the foundation ; breaches 

*' *0/ jui'^x^^^'^^^^^' ***® enginc-tnakers ; it should feem that the 
fame perrons ^ho made the engines, directed the application of 
them. 

*♦ While Alexander was facrificing, a bird* of prey let fall a 
ilone on his head. According to Ariftander, the foothfayer , 
this prodigy porteniled th.it the city should be taken, but that 
Alexander would be expofed to danger in the iiege. 

"Two furlongs in breadth, two hundred and fifty feet ia 
height; " but the text is abfurdly erroneous. 

** *r^fVO/itwv T£ aXXjj xoti aXX>! OfjTTO.ufvwv, Arrinn, p. ^r. Ti»« 
was an uncommon expedient, and ufed only on gr^at emei^eocles. 
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'wcrc cffedled ; and , after repeated affaults , the Chap. 
city was taken by ftorm. When their wall was xxxviii. 
undermined , and their gates in poffeflioit of the 
enemy, the inhabitan^^ ftill fought dcfperately, 
and, without lofing^round *', perilhed to a mam 
Their wives and children were enflaved ; and 
Gaza, being repeopled from the neighbouring 
territory, ferved as a place of arms to reftrain the ' 
incurfions of the Arabs. 

The obftinate refiftance of the obfcure fortrefs Eaiycon-i 
of Gaza , was contrafted by the ready fubmiflion *»"«* ^^ 
of the celebrated kingdom of Egypt. In feven ofymp. 
days march, Alexander reached the maritime city cxu.i. 
of Pelufium, to which he had previoufly fent the ^•^•^^** 
fleet, with an injundion carefully to examine the 
neighbouring coafts, lakes, and rivers. His de- 
cifive victory at lITus, the fhameful flight of Darius, 
the recent fubjugation of Syria and Phoenicia, to* 
gether with the adlually defencelefs (late of Egypt 
(Mazaces the fatrap of that large province having 
no Perfian , and fcarcely any regular troops ), 
opened a ready paffage to the wealthy capital of 
Memphis. There, Alexander was received as fover- 
eign, and immediately afterwards acknowledged 
by the whole nation ; a nation long accuftomed 
to fluduate between one fervitude and another, 
always ready to obey the firft fummoris of an 
invader , and ever willing to betray him for a 
new matter. Grateful for his unexampled fuccefs. 

The higheft panegyric, being the very words applied by Lyfiai , 

Herodotus, etc. to thoft wbo fell at ThermopylB. ^ 

r 
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Alexan. 
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CHAP. Alexander facrificed at Memphis to the Egyptian 
XXXVIII. gpds, and celebrated in that city gymnaftic and 
mufical games, ^vhrch were adorned by Grecian 
artifts , accortipanying him for that purpofe. 
Having placed fufficieilt garrifons both in Mem- -^ 
phis and Pelufium , he embarked with the re- 
mainder of his forces , and failed down the Nile to 
Canopus **. 

At this place, Alexander found abundant oc- 
cupation for his policy, in a country where there 
was no opportunity for exercifing his valor. Con- 
tinually occupied with the thoughts , not only of 
extending, but of improving, his conquefts, the 
firft glance of his difcerning eye perceived what - 
the boafted wifdom of Egypt had never been able ' 
to difcover. The infpedion of the Mediterranean ' 
coaft, of the Red Sea , of the Lake Maroeotis , and 
of the various branches of the Nile , fuggefted the » 
defign of founding a city, which Ihould derive , 
from nature only , more permanent advantages 
than the favor of the greatell princes can beftow. 
Fired with this idea^, he not only fixed the fitua- 
tiqn ** , but traced the plan of his intended capital, . 



*• Arrian, p. 5T , et reqq. 

*» Egypt, rays Baron Tott , who lately furveycd that countrf , 
with the eye of an engineer and a {lateCman , was formed to 
reunite the commerce of Europe , Africa , and the Indies. It 
flood in need of a harbour , vaft , and of eafy accefs. The 
mouths of the Nile afford neither of thefe advantat^es ; the only - 
proper fituation was diftant twelve leagues from the river , and 
in the heart of a defert. On this fpot , which none but a great 
genius could have difcovered , • Alexander built a city , which , 
being joined to the ,Nil« by a navigable canal , became the capital . 

defcribed 
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defcribed the circuit of its walls, and afligned c h a P« 
the ground for its fquares, market-places, and xxxyiilt 
temples ". Such was the (agacity of his choice , 
that within the fpace of twenty years , Alexandria 
rofe to dillinguifhed eminence among the cities of 
Egypt and the Eaft , and continued , through all 
fubfequent ages of antiquity , the principal bond of 
union, the feat of correfpondence and commerce^ 
among the civilized nations of the earth. 

In Egypt, an inclination feized Alexander to Aiextndcc 
traverfe the fouthern coaft of the Mediterranean, vifitstht 
that he might vifit the revered temple and oracle Ammon. 
of Jupiter Ammon. This venerable fhrine was oiymp. 
fituate in a cultivated fpot of five miles in diameter, ^^^^^ J^^ 
diftant about fifty leagues from the fea,and rifing 
with the moft attradlive beauty amidft the fandy 
defejrts of Lybia. Among the African and Afiatic 
nations , the oracle of Ammon enjoyed a fimilar 
authority to that which Delphi had long held ia 
Greece; and» perhaps, the conqueft of the Eaft 
could not have been fo eafily accompHflied by 
Alexander, had he not previoufly obtained the 
fandion of this venerated flirine. Guided by , 
prudence, or impelled by curiofity, he firft pro- 
ceeded two hundred miles weftward, along the 
coaft to FarsetoniuS) through a defolate country ^ 



of ikations , the metropolit of commerce. The trading aationt 
of the earth ftill refpect its ruins , heaped up by barbarifm, 
and which require but the operation of a beneficent hand , to 
reftore the boldeft edifice which the human mind ever dared to «09t 
•live. M^m. do Baron de Tott > I* lit p» X79* 
^* Arrian , 1. iii. fub init. 



Vol. V. 



M 
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XXXVIII. 



Alexander 
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. Egypt. 



but not deftitute of water. He then boldly pedc- 
traced towards the fouth , into the midland terri* 
tory , dcfpifing the danger of traverfing an ocean 
of land, unmarked by trees, mountains, or any 
other objed that might dired his courfe , or vary 
this gloomy fcene of uniform fterility ". The 
fuperflition of the ancients believed him to have 
been conduded by ravens, or ferpents; which, 
without fuppofing a miracle, may, agreeably to 
the natural inftind of animals, have fometimes 
bent their courfe , through the defert , towards a 
well-watered and fertile fpot , covered with palms 
and olives. The fountain , which was the fource 
of this fertility formed not the leaft curiofity of 
the place. It was exceedingly cool at mid-day, 
and warm at mid-night; and, in the intervening 
time, regularly, every day, underwent all the in- 
termediate degrees of temperature. The adjacent 
territory produced a foffile fait , which ^as often 
dug out in large oblong pieces , clear as cryftaL 
The priefts of Ammon inclofed it in 'boxes of 
palm-tree, and beftowed it, in prefents, on kings 
and other illuftrious perfonages ; fuch fait being 
regarded as purer than that procured from fea- 
water, and therefore preferred for the purpofe 
of facrifice, by perfons curious in their yfot' 
Ihip '\ 

Alexander admired the nature of the place , con- 
fulted the oracle concerning the fuccefs of his ex- 
pedition , and received , as was univerfafly reported, 

'^ Arrian^ p. ^3 9 et fe^^. ct Cnrtius, 1. if. t. vii. 
'* Arrian , ibid. 
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a very favorable anfwer ". Having thus effeded chap. 
his purpofe at the temple of Ammon, he returned xxxvm. 
to Memphis, in order finally to fettle the affairs of 
Egypt. The inhabitants of that country were re- 
inftated in the enjoyment of their ancient religion 
and laws. Two Egyptians were appointed to ad- 
minifter the civil government; but the principal 
garrifons, Alexander prudently intruded «x) the 
command of his moft confidential friends '*; a 
policy alike recommended by the ftrcngth and 
importance of the country , and by the reftlefs 
temper of its inhabitants. 

The Macedonians had now extended their arms _^ . 
over Anatolia, Carmania, Syria, and Egypt; jeasan 
countries which anciently formed the feat of arts army from 
and empire, and which adually compofe the ptollnQu. 
ftrength and centre of the Turkifli power. But 
Darius ( after all hopes of accommodation had 
vanilhed with a conqueror who demanded uncon- 
ditional fubmiflion to his clemency *[) ftill found 

'' Vid. Plut. Alexand. p. 680. The priefl , or prophet » 
meant to addrefs Alexander by the a£Eeccionate title of ^octitov 9 
child , foil ; but not befiog fufllciently acquainted with the 
Greek tongue , he faid , ^»tt itcg > fon jof Jupiter. On this 
wretched blunder were founded Alexander's pretenfions to di- 
vinity. Plut. ibid, et Zonar. Annal. t. p. 134. The fictions of 
Curtius art inconfiftent with Arrian , and v^ith Strabo , 1. xvii. 
p. 116S. 

'♦ Arrian obferves, that the Romans feem to have imitated the 
iealoufy of Alexander refpecttng Egypt. Senfible of the tempta- 
tions of the governors of that province to revolt, they' appointed, 
not fenators , but men of the equeftrian order , to be Proconfult 
of Egypt. Arrian , p. SS* 

'' In this, Arrrian and Curtius a^ree. The letters betweea 
Alexander and Darius grf differently expreifed by theft writers. 

M z 
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XXXVIII. 



idexand^r 

narcbet 

into Affy. 

ria. 

Olymf. 

ciiii. 2. 

A.C.834- 



rcfources in bis eaftem provinces , Schirvan , Gilan,' 
Korofan , and the wide extent of territory between 
the Cafpian and the Jaxartes. Not only the fub- 
jeds of. the empire , but the independent tribes in 
thofe remote regions , which in ancient and modem 
times have ever been the abode of courage and 
barbarity , rejoiced in an opportunity to fignalize 
their reftlefs valor. At the firft fummons , they 
poured down into the fertile plains of Affyria , and 
increafed the army of Darius far beyond any pro- 
portion of force which he had hitherto colleded. 
Meanwhile, Alexander having received con* 
fiderable reinforcements from Greece , Macedon , 
and Thrace, purfued his journey eaftward from 
Phoenicia, paCfed the Euphrates at Thapfacus'*, 
boldly (iemmed the rapid ftream of the Tigris, 
and haftened to meet the enemy in A fly ria. Darius 
had pitched his tents on the level banks of the 
Bumadus , near the obfcure village of Gaugamela ; 
but the famous battle , which finally decided the 
empire of the Eaft , derived its name from Arbela, 
a town in the fame province, fixty miles diftant 
from the former, better known, and of eafier 
pronunciation *'. 



In both ttieir accounts , which are totally iticonfiftcnt with each 
other, there ^re internal marks of falsbood. 

'^ Darius had intruded the defence of the pafs to Mazacus , 
with a body of cavalry , of which two thoufand were Greeks* 
But on the firft intelligence of Alexander's approach , Maza* 
cus abandoned his poll ^ and dreW o^ his forces. Arriau » 
p. 56. 

'' This reafon, which is given by Arrian, could fcarcely have 
gppeared valid to any but a Greek. Vid. Arrian « p. I3i* 
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The fourth day after pafling the Tigris , Alex- c H A f. 
ander was informed by his fcouts , that they had xxxviii. 
feen fomc bodies of the enemy's horfe, but could ^p- 
not difcover their numbers. Upon this inteHi- J^ewtmy. 
gence he marched forward in order of battle ; but 
had not proceeded far , when he was met by other 
fcouts, who having penetrated deeper into the 
country, or examined with greater accuracy, 
acquainted him that the hoftile cavalry fcarce- 
ly exceeded a thoufand. This news made him 
alter his meafures. The heavy-armed troops 
were commanded to flacken their pace. At the 
head of the royal cohort , the Pceonians , and 
auxiliaries , Alexander advanced with fuch^celerity , 
that feveral of the Barbarians fell into his hands. 
Thefe prifoners gave him very alarming accounts Their 
of the ftrength of Darius , who was encamped numberr. 
within a few hours march. Some made it amount 
to a million of foot, forty thoufand horfe, two 
hundred armed chariots , and fifteen elephants from 
the eaftern banks of the Indus '*. Others exag- 
gerated ( if indeed it was an exaggeration ) with 
more method and probability, reducing the in- 
fantry to fix hundred thoufand, and rafifing the 
cavalry to a hundred and forty-five thoufand '*: 
But all agreed , that the prefent army was greatly 
more numerous , and compofed of more warlike 
nations , than that which had fought at ICfus *'. 

*• Arrian , p. <7. ^ 

'* Curtius * 1. iv. e. xii. xiii. edit. Gene?. The numbers are 

iifferent in tlie other editions. 

^^ Arriaji et Gartiut, loc. citat. Juftin, 1. x|. o. Kii> Diodorus., 

I. xvii. f • xxzix. et liii. Orofius , h ill. c. xvi?. Ptut. in Alexantf. 

M J 
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CHAP. Alexander -received this information without 
xxxvin. teftifying the fmalleft furprife. Having com- 
ExamiDet manded a halt, he encamped four days, to give 
1^^* his men reft and refrefhment. His camp being 
fortified by a good intrenchment, he left in it the 
fick and infirm , together with all the baggage ; 
and , on the evening of the fourth day , prepared 
tQ_ march againft the ^nemy , with the efFedive part 
' of his army, which was faid to confift of forty 
thoufand infantry , and fcven thoufand horfe , un- 
encumbered with any thing but their provifions 
and armor. The march was undertaken at the 
fecond watch of the night, that the Macedonians, 
by joining battle in the morning, might enjoy the 
important advantage of having an entire day before 
them , to reap the full fruits of their expeded 
Vidory. About half way between the hoftile 
pamps , fome eminences intercepted the view of 
either army. Having afcended the rifing ground , 
Alexander firft beheld the Barbarians , drawn up' 
in battle-array, and perhaps more ikilfully mar- 
flialled than he had reafon to apprehend. Their 
appearance, at leaft, immediately determined him 
to change his firft refolution. He again com- 
manded a halt, fummoned a council of war, and 
different meafures being propofed , acceded to the 
fingle opinion of Parmenio, who advifed that the 
foot fhould remain ftationary , until a detachment, 
of horfe had explored the field of battle *' , and 

*' T)5» %wpoc» frowoev Ivx to epyov mv^ou €fAiXkn* *' The Miholt 
ftene of the future action. ** Anian, p. 58. 
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carefully examined the difpodtion of the enemy, chap. 
Alexander, whofe condud was equalled by his xicxviiL 
courage , and both furpafled by his adivity , per- 
formed thofe important duties in perfon, at the 
bead of his light horfe, and royal cohort. Having 
returned with unexampled celerity, he again af- 
fembled his captains , and encouraged them by a 
fliort fpeech. Their ardor correfponded with his 
own; and the foldiers, confident of vidlory, wer^ 
commanded to take reft and refreflbment ^\ 

Meanwhile , Darius perceiving the enemy^s ap- Biij^tioB 
proach, kept his men prepared for atSUon. Not- 
withftanding the great fength of the plain , he wa$ 
obliged to contrad his front , and form in two tines^ 
each of which was extremely deep^ According to 
the Perfian cullom , the king occupied the centre 
of the firft line , furrounded by the princes of the 
blood, and the great officers of his court, and de^^* 
fended by his horfe and foot-guards , amounting to 
fifteen thoufand chofen men. Thefe fplendid 
troops, who feemed fitter for parade than battle, 
were flanked^ on either, fide, by the Greek 

commanded hit ivmy to fup anA ceft. '* Arriaii. p. S8. Thtt 
does not well agree with what is faid, p. 57* y^sv oXXo on fin 
tif>M (Pspuvtf ** That the (bidiers carried nothing but their 
armor. »* I have therefore fupplied the word " profifioni. " 
Both Arrian ( loc. djat.), and Curtius» 1. iv. c. xiii. fay, that 
Parmenio exhorted Alexander to attack the enemy in the night; 
to which the king anfwered, that he difdained xXs^J/flW rw vtxyiv y. 
^ to fteal the victory : ** an anfwer worthy of bis magnanimity 
and his prudence; lince the day and the light wore more ftvor- 
able to the full exertion sind difplay of his fuperior skUl and 
courage. 

M4 
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mercenaries, and other warlike battalions , carefully 
feleded from the whole army. The right wing 
confifted of the Medes, Parthians, Hyrcanians^ 
and Sacae ; the left was chiefly Qccupied by the 
Badrians, Persians, and Cardufians. The various 
nations compofmg this immenfe hofl; were dififer- 
ently armed , with fwords., fpears , clubs , and 
hatchets ; while the horfe and foot of each divifion 
were promifcuoufly blended, rather from therefult 
of accident, than by the direction of defign. The 
armed chariots fronted the firft line , whofe centre 
was farther defended by the elephants. Ghofen 
fquadrons of Scythian , Badrian , and Cappado- 
cian cavalry advanced before either wing, prepared 
to bring on the adion , or after it began , to attack 
the enemy in flank and rear. 

The unexpeded approach of Alexander wkhin 
fight of his tents , prevented Darius from fortifying 
the wide extent of his camp; and, as he dreaded a 
nodurnal afTault, from enemies who often veiled 
their defigns in darknefs , he commanded his men 
to remain aU night under arms. ^ This unufual 
meafure, the gloomy filence, the loqg and anxious 
expedation, together with the fatigue of a reftlefs 
night, difcouraged the whole army, but infpired 
double terror into thofe who had witneffed the 
iniferahle difafters on the banks of the Granicus 
und the KTqs. 

At day-fereak , Alexander difpofed bis troops in 
a manner fuggefted by the fuperior numbers and 
deep order of the enemy. His main body ponfifted 
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in two heavy ^ armed phalanxes, each amounting c H a f. 
to above fixtecn thoufand men. Of thefe , the xxxvin. 
greater part formed into one line, behind which, 
he placed the heavy-armed men , reinforced by his 
targeteers, with orders, that when the out-fpread- 
ing wings of the enemy prepared to attack the 
ilanlcs and rear of his firft line, the fecond ihould 
immediately wheel to receive them *'. The cavalry 
and light iitfantry were fo difpofed on the wings, 
that while one part refitted the fliock of the Perfians 
in front, another) by only facing to the right or 
left, might take them in flank. Skilful archers 
and darters were potted at proper intervals , as af- 
fording the beft defence againtt the armed chariots, 
which (as Alexander well knew) mutt immediately 
become ufelefs , whenever their conductors or horfes 
were wounded. 

Having thus arranged the feveral parts, Alex- andmo(i« 
ander with equal judgment led the whole in an of^ttack.- 
oblique diredion towards the enemy's left; a ma- 
nceuvre which enabled the Macedonians to avoid 
contending at once with fuperior numbers. When 
bis ' advanced battalions , notwithftanding their 
nearnefs to the enemy , ftill ftretched towards the 
right, Darius alfo extended his left, till fearing that 
by continuing this movement his men ihould be 
drawn gradually off the plain , he commanded the 
Scythian fquadrons to advance, and prevent the 
further extenfion of the hoftile line. Alexander 

Arrian , p. 60, The ^otXaty^ ^if^OiiOfno^ it explained by £liaii« 
as defcribed in the taxt. 
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immediately detached a body of horfe to oppofe 
them. An equeftriah combat enfued, in which 
both parties were reinforced « and the Barbarians 
finally repelled. The armed chariots then iffued 
forth with impetuous violence ; but their appear^ 
ance only was formidable ; for the precautions 
taken by Alexander , rendered their aflfault harm* 
lefs. Darius next moved his main body , but with 
fo little order , that the horfe , mixed with the in« 
fantry , advanced , and left a vacuity in the line^ 
which his generals wanted time or vigilance to 
fupply. Alexander feized the decifive moment, 
and penetrated into the void with a wedge of 
fquadrons. He was followed by the neareft fec- 
tions of the phalanx , who rulbed forward with 
loud fhouts , as if they had already purfued the 
enemy. In this part of the field , the vidory was 
not long doubtful ; after a feeble refiftance , the 
Barbarians gave way; and the pqfillanimous 
Darius was foremoft in the flight **• 

The battle , however, was not yet decided. 
The more remote divifions of the phalanx , upon 
receiving intelligence that the left wing , com<« 
xnanded by Parmenio, was in danger, had notim* 
mediately followed Alexander. A vacant fpace 
was thus left in the Macedonian line , through 
which fome fquadrons of Ferfian and Indian hoile 
penetrated with celerity , and advanced to the hofliile 
camp*'. It was then that Alexander derived fignal 



the fbremoft. ** Arrian , p. 69. 

♦* The words of Arrian are, Axx' e^^is-iwawt c tv ^«Xflfyy« 
( viz. the fections on the left ) » ny^¥i(jino > in to tvmvmf 
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and well-earned advantages from his judicious chap. 
order of battle. The heavy-armed troops and tar. xxxviii. 
geteers, which he iiad ikilfully pofted behind the 
phalanx , fpeedily faced about , advanced with a 
rapid ftep , and attacked the Barbarian cavahry, 
already entangled among the baggage. The enemy, 
thus furprifed , were deftroyed , or put to flight. 
Meanwhile , the dangef of his left wing recalled 
Alexander from the purfuit of Darius. In ad- 
vancing againft the enemy's right, he was met by 
the Parthian , Indian , and Perfian horfe , wha 

xara to itixov » hsx^octan tuv n Iv^wv rinq > xa/ r»f; nepo'ixjf? iV^v ^ 
6t% tjri Tx 9iavo^» Tuv JtLuKtiofuv f «tc. I'be learned 6ai& 
chardfs comnenury it ingenious • but fcarcely warranted by 
the text. ** Let feotiont de la droite de la phalange ayant 
danni en mftme temps que les Pehafles, les autres feetions » qui 
^toient pai; Teblique plus ou moins en arriire, tacherent audi de 
narchec en a? ant • et de charger Tenne^i. Mais les troupes de 
la droite des Perfet, voyant le fort du eombat ati centre, ft 
prefferent tontes vers cet endroit de la ligne, en fe pouflknt mu. 
taellenient» et la foule embarraffa tellement les foldats de la 
phalange , qn*il leur fut alors impoffible de s'avancer. Sur cet 
entrefaites, Alexandre, pour fe faire jour« fc jetta fur les der« 
riires de fes ennemis. En mftme temps la nouvelle de la fuite Ae 
Darius, et de la deroute de toute fa gauche s'^tant repandue , la 
confternatlon devint g^n^rale. L*effet en fut fingulier ; les Perfes fe 
f oyant conpis , dans leur retraite , par les efcadrons d' Alexandre 
qu*ils avoient k dos, chercherent k fe (auver, m6me ik travers la 
phalange, lis fe jetterent k corps perdu fur elfe. Q,uoique de vingt 
quatre de batiteur , elle ne put reiifter au poids de cette maflV. * 
Sa gauche ^tant alors plus charg^e que (a droite, les'fections 
de celle>ci poufl<6rent en avant, et n^obferverent pas que > depots ^ 
la troifidme fection , la gauche reftoit en arriire. II en refulta 
que la phalange fe fepara, que fk droite s^avanga k la pourfuite 
de Pennemi, et que des corps nombreux de cavalerie et d*in« 
fanterie* qui avoient iti au centre Perfan, entr^rent tout^^-coupi 
par la crevaflTe , et poufl^rent jufques derri^re la ligne det Idac^ 
doaiens. ** See Mtooires ^litaires , c. xv. p. aar. 
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CHAP, maintained a fharp eonflid. Sixty of the Com-^ 

XXXVIII. panions fell ; Hephaeftion , Co&nus , and Menidas , 

were Avounded. Having at length diflipated this 

cloud of cavalry, Alexander prepared to attack the 

foot in that wing. But the bufmefs was already 

cfFeded, chiefly by the Theflalian horfe; and no- 

. thing remained to be done , but to purfue the 

fogitives , and to render the victory as decifive as 

poffible*'. 

Coaft^ According to th^ Icaft extravagant accounts, 

Se^fSr! ^i^*c lofs of five hundred men, he dettroyed 

forty thpufand of the Barbarians *' , who never 

^* Soldiers , better ac^ainted with the practice than with the 
theory of their art, have often teftifitd a iuft rurprile , that tho 
hattles of the ancients should be dercribed with an order, perfpi. 
cuity , and circumftantial minutenefs , which are not to be found ia 
the military writers of modern times. Scholars have ,endea» 
Toured to explain this difference , by obferving the immenfe dii^ 
f roportion , in point of dignity and abilities , between the military 
biftotians of modern Europe, and tbofe of Greece and Rome, 
fiut the diflfijculty will be better folved , by reflecting on the 
changes introduced into the art of war by ^e change of arms ^ 
which , in military operations , form the pivot on which the- 
whole turns, i. From the nature of fire-arms , modern battlee 
are involved in fmoke and confufion. 2. From the iame caufe » 
aiodern armies occupy a much greater extent of ground , and 
begin to act at much greater diftaaces ; which, renders it more 
difllcult to obferv^ and afcertain their manceuvres. 3* The imt 
menfe train of artillery , ammunition , etc. required in the prac* 
tice of modern war , gives a certain immobility to our armies , 
f Which renders it impoffible to perform , without great danger , 
; thofe rapid evolutions in fight of an enemy , which fi> often 

^ decided the battle of the ancients* With us» almoft every thing 

depiends on the judicious choice of ground , a matter sequiring 
^ great miliury genius ,' but not admitting the embellishnKnu of 

biftorical defcription. 

^' Iqi the battles of the Oreeks and Romans, the extraordinary 
diQ^roportion between the numbert flain en the fide ' of the 
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thenceforth affembled in fufficient numbers to c » a P. 
difpute his dominion in the Eaft, The invaluable xxxyiiu 
provinces of Babylonia , Sufiana , and Perfis , with 
their refpedlive capitals of Babylon > Sufa , and 
Perfcpolis *' , formed the prize of his (kill and 
valor. Alexander had not yet attained the fum* 
mit of his fortune , but he had already reached the 
height of his renown '*'. The burning of the 
royal palace of Perfepolis ** , to retaliate the ravages 

victors and of the vanquished » necefTarily refulted from the 
nature of theit arms. Their principal weapons being not miflile* 
hut mannal , armies could ttot begin to act till they had ap- 
proached fo nearly to each other « that the conquered found 
themfelves cut oS fpo'm all poffibility of retreat. In modem 
times , the ufe of fire-arms (which often renders the action itfelf 
more bloody ) furnishes the defeated party with various means of 
retreating with cnnfiderable fafety. The f^hert of military 
action is fo widely ezteuded in modern time^ » that before th« 
victors can run over the fpace which feparates them from tho 
vanquished, the latter may fall back, and proceed with little lo^ 
beyond ihdir reach ; and should any village ^ hedge, ravine* et«« 
be found in their way , may often check the ardor of the pvur« 
fuers. Upon thefe confiderations « the invention of gunpowder 
may be faid to have faved the effudon of human blopd. 
Equeftrian engagements ( fince the principles on which cavalry 
act remain nearly the fame in every age } are ftill diftinguished by 
iimilar circumftances to thofe which appear fo extraordinary in 
the battles of antiquity. 

^^ The gold and filver found in thofe cities amounted to ' 
thirty millions fterling ; the jewels and other precious fpoil » be- 
longing to Darius « fufiiced , according to Plutarch , to load 
twenty thoulaud mules , and five thouiand camels. Plut. in 
Alexand. 

^* After the battle of Arbela, many of Alexander's actions^! 
as will appear in the text , deferve the higheil praife ; but , before 
that period, few of them can be juftly blamed. 

'* Aman, I. iii. p. 66. Plut. in Mexand. et Strabo , 1. xv« 
f* SP3. agree with Arrian in confining the conflagration to. the 
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c H A p. ofXcrxcs in Greece, afforded the firft indication of 

xxxviii. his being overcome by too much profperity. To 

fpeak the moft favorably of this tranfadion, an 

undiftinguifhing refentment made him forget that 

he deftroyed his own palace, not that of his ad* 

verfary, 

Meafores The fettlement of his important and cxtcnfivc 

ofDariBs. conquefts, and the redudion of the warlike Uxii, 

thofe independent mountaineers , who , inhabiting 

the weftern frontier of Perfia , had ever defied the 

Perfian power 4 reftrained Alexander from urging 

the purfuit of Darius. After his defeat , that un- 

fortunate prince efcaped by a precipitate and ob- 

fcure" flight acrofs the Armenian mountains into 

paUcc. Plaurch tells us, that only a part of that edifice was 
coBramed. Diodorus fays inaccurately , o ^i^t rnv SWiXe/^v roTog , 
** the place aroiind the palace; ** and Curdas, 1. v. c. vji. with 
his ufual extravagance* burns the whole city of Perfepolis fo 
completely, that not a veftige of it remained. The learned author 
•ef the Examen Critique des Hiiloriens d* Alexandre , is at pains to 
prove that Perfepolis exifted under the fncceflbrs of Alexander, 
and continued to exift till the firft ages of Mahometanifm , when 
the inhabitants of Perfepolis, having violated their treaty with 
the MufTulmen , were butchered without mercy , and their city 
totally demolished. See Examen Critique, p. 125, et feqq. Mr. 
P'Hancarville • however , alleges reafcns for believing that there 
were two cities called Perfepolis by the Greeks , fituate at a con. 
fiderable diftance from each other, one of which was burnt by 
Alexander, and the other deftroyed by the Muffnlmen. See his 
Supplement to his Recherches fur les Arts , etc. de la Gr^ce. 

*' Arrian obferves, that Darius showed great judgment in his 
flight, having left the populous and welKfrequented roads lead- 
ing to Su(k and Babylon, towards which he juftly fufpected that 
Alexander would march his army , and directing his courfe over 
the Armenian mountains into Media. Arrian , p. C3. Diodorus, 
J. xVii. p. 538. agrees with Arrian. The errors of Curtius , 1. ¥• 
^ t- are too abfurd to merit refutation* 
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Media. Being gradually joined by the fcattered c R A ?. 
remnant of his army , amounting to feveral thou- xUXvUh 
land Barbarians , and fifteen hundred Greek mer- 
cenaries , he purpofed to eftablifh his court in 
Media, fhould Alexander renlain atSnfa orBaby* 
Ion ** ; but in cafe he were ftill purfued by the 
conqueror, his refolution was to proceed eaftward^ 
through Parthia and Hyrcania , into the valuable 
province of Badria , laying^wafte the intermediate 
country , that he might thus interpofe a defert bc-^ 
twcen himfelf and the M^edonians. In this de- 
fign , he difpatched to the Cafpian Gates the wag* 
gons conveying his women , and fuch inftruments 
of convenience or luxury as ftill fbftened his roif- 
fortunes ; and remained in perfon at Ecbatana with 
his army. Alexander , when apprized of thefe 
meafures , haftened into Media. In his way he 
fubdued the Paritacse; and having reached within 
three^ days march of the Median capital , was met 
by Bifthanes , the fon of Ochus, Darius's predecet 
for ". This prince informed him , that Darius 
had fled from thence five days before , attended 
by three thoufand horfemen , and fix thoufand foot. 

" The foundation of tin's hope was , that a revolt might hreak 
oat in the Macedonian army; fince the more and the richer pro. 
Tiaces Aleiander acqnired, his lieutenants would have the greater 
temptation to afpire at independence. Subfequent events will 
juftify the reafonable expecution of Darius , which was an this 
occaiion difappointed. 

" Arrian, p. 6S. fpealcs as if Ochus had been Daritt8*s imme* 
diate predeceflbrr neglecting the short reign of Arces, the fon of 
Ochus , who was poifoned foon after his father bf the ennudi 
Bagoas. Diodor. xvii. 5- £liaii. Var. Bifk. vl. 8* 
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Animated by this iritelligcrtcc > Alexander pro- 
ceeded to Ecbatana, in which place he left his trea- 
fures, and pofted a ftrong garrifon. In this city 
he likewife difmiffed the Theffalian cavalry, and 
feveral auxiliary fquadrons; payibg them, befides 
their arrears, a gratuity of two thoufand talents* 
Such as preferred the glory of accompanying his 
ftandard to the joy of revifiting their refpedivc 
countries, were allowed again to inlift;; a permiC 
lion which many embraced. A ftrong detach- 
ment under Parmenio was fent into Hyrcania ; 
Gsenus , who had been left fick at Sufa , was com* 
manded to march with all convenient fpeed into 
Parthia ; while the king, with a well-appointed army^ 
advanced with incredible expedition '* in purfuit 
of Darius. Having pafled the Gafpian Straits, he 
was met byBagiftanes, a Babylonian of diftindlion^ 
who acquainted him that Beffus, governor of Bac- 
tria, in conjundlion with Nabarzanes, an officer in 
Darius's cavalry, and Barzaentes, fatrap of the bar- 
barous Drang3e and Arachoti, had thrown afide all 
refpedl for a prince, who was no longer an objedl 
of fear. Upon this intelligence , Alexander de- 
clared expedition to be more neceffary than ever. 
Having , therefore, left tjie heavy-armed troops 
and baggage under the command of Craterus, he 
haftened forward with a few feledl bands, encum* 
bered only with their arms, and two days provifions. 



^* Hit inarches were thirty • eight and forty miles a day; foMe^ 
times more. Xenophon*s expedition of Cyrus » and Arriaa*s 
expedition of Alexander j mutually lUuftratc and confirm each 
•ther. 

In 
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In that fpace of time , he reached the camp from c H A P» 
which Bagiftanes had deferted ; and finding fomc xxxvui. 
parties of the enemy there, learned that Darius, be- 
ing feized arid bound, was adUially carried prifoner 
in his chariot ; that Beffus , in whofe province this 
treafon had been committed , had affumed the im- 
perial honors; that all the Barbarians (Artabazus 
only and his fons excepted) already acknowledged 
the ufurper ; that the Greek mercenaries preferved 
their fidelity inviolate ; but finding themfelves 
unable to prevent the flagirious fcenes that were 
tranfading, had quitted the public road, and re- 
tired to the mountains, difdaining not only to par- 
ticipate in the defigns, but even to fhare the fame 
camp with the traitors. Alexander farther learned , 
that fhould he purfue BeiTus and his aflbciates , it 
was their intention to make peace with him by 
delivering up Darius; but fhould he ceafe from 
the purfuit , that they had determined to colled: 
forces, and to divide the eaftern provinces of the 
empire. 

Having received this information , Alexander who it 
marched all night, and next day till noon, with the .J^J^fl**®^ 
utmoft fpeed, but without overtaking the enemy, ntin. 
He therefore difmounted five hundred of his ca- ^>y"P* 
valfy, placed the braveft of his foot, completely A/c.33a 
armed , on horfeback; and commanding Attalus 
and Nicanor to purfue the great road which Bef- 
fus had followed, advanced in perfon with his cho- 
fen band by a nearer way, which was almoft defert^ 
and entirely deftitute of water. The natives of the 
country were his guides. From the clofc of the 

Vol. V. N 
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CHAP, evening till day-break tie had rode near fifty mile^^ 
Sacxvni. when he firft difcovered the enemy flying in difor« 
der, and unarmed. Probably to facilitate their 
own efcape , Satibarzanes and Barzaentes ftabbed 
Darius, and then rode away with BefTus, accom- 
panied by fix hundred horfe. Notwithftanding the 
celerity of Alexander, the unhappy Darius expired 
before the conqueror beheld him '^ Darius yras 
the lad king of the houfe of Hyftafpes , and the 
tenth in fucceflion to the monarchy of Cyrus. 
That he was neither brave nor prudent, his con* 
dud fufficiently evinces ; but the uninterrupted 
chain of his calamities would have prevented hitn 
(had he been otherwife inclined ) from imitating 
the injuftice and cruelty of too many of his prede- 
ceflbrs '*. 

In this important ftage of his fortune, Alexander 
difplayed tender fympathy with afflidion, warm 
efteem of fidelity , and juft hatred of treafon. He 



Alexandtr 
purfues 
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" Such it the fimple narration of Arri^n. The fictions related 
by Plutarch in Alexand. et CurtiuSr, 1. v. c. xti. et Juftin. I. tU c. xv. 
are inconfiftent with each other, and all of them betray the defirt 
to contrail the exaltation and depreifion of the fortune^ of Darius. 
•' He was chained, »» fays Curtius , *• with golden fetters; but laid 
In a dirty cart, covered with raw hides. '* His harangue In praifc 
of Alexander would be moral and affecting, were it not totally 
improbable. ' 

^* Arrian makes this judicious obfervation , which proves ths 
futility of the Oriental traditions reprefenting Darius as a monfter 
of tyranny and cruelty. See D'Herbfelot. Bibl. Orientale, art. 
Darab. p. ag^* Should the fashionable fcepticifm of the times 
hefitate between thefe authorities, the reader has only to ask, 
' what Oriental hiftorian has related the tranfactious of Darins witk 
the folnefs and accuracy fo conlf icnous in Arrian ? 
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gave orders , that the body of Darius Ihould be c H a r. 
tranfported to Perfia, and interred in the royal xxxviil* 
maufoleum. The children of the deceafed prince 
Vrere uniformly treated with thofe diftindioqs which 
belonged to their birth ; and Barcine '^ his eldeft 
daughter, was finally efpoufed by Alexander. The 
pardon of the Greek mercenaries , who were ad- 
mitted into the Macedonian fervice, and the bd- 
norable recef)tion of Af tabazus and his fons , Well 
became the charadleir of a prince, who could dit 
cern and reward the merit of his enemies. Alexan- 
der then purfued the murderers of Darius through 
the inhofpitable territories df the Arii and Zaran- 
gaei, and in two days accompliflied ^ journey of fix 
hundred furlongs. Having received the fubmit 
fioa of Aornos " and Badra, he paffed the deep 
and rapid Oxus, and learned, on the eaftern bankst 
of this river , that Beffiis , who had betrayed his 
mafter , had been betrayed in his turn hy Spita- 
raenes. The former was furprifed by the Mace- t 

donians , and treated with a barbarity '* better 
merited by his own crimes, than becoming the 
charader of Alexander. 

Spitamenes fucceeded to his ambition and dan- tiiefiac 
ger. In purfuit of this darine rebel, the refent- ^"^nan^i 
ment of Alexander hurried bim through the vaft 



Scythian 
war. 



5^ Called by fome writers Statira, 

'* \^e shall meet with another place of this name » between 
tiie Suaftus and the Indns. 

.'» He was ftripped naked, whipped « shamefully motif ated, etc. 
Arrian arraigns thofe cruelties, as unworthy of the Grecian eha. 
rartcr: but he warmly approves the punishing of Beffus, and ^the 
ether murderers ef Darius. 

N z 
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CHAP, but undefcribcd '* provinces of Aria, Badlria, Sog- 
2KXXVUI. diana, and other lefs confidcrable divifions of the 
CHyntf. fouthern region of Tartary. The more northern 
cxiii.K ^^d independent tribes of that immenfe country, 
A.c.329t "whofe paftoral life formed an admirable preparation 
'*** for war, ventured to take arms againft a conqueror 

who hovered on the frontier of their plains, and 
whofe camp tempted them with the profped of a 
rich plunder. The policy of Spitamenes inflamed 
their courage , arid animated their hopes. Thefe 
rude nations, and this obfcure leader, proved the 
moft dangerous enemies with whom Alexander 
ever had to contend. Sometimes they faced him 
in tlie field, and after obftinately refilling, retreated 
flcilfuUy. Though never vanquilhed, Alexander 
obtained many dear-bought vidbries. The Scy- 
thians, on feveral occafions, furprifed his advanced 
parties , and interrupted his convoys. The abrupt- 
ixefs of their attack was only equalled by the cele- 
rity of their retreat; their numbers, their courage, 
and their ftratagems , all rendered them formi- 
dable ". But the enlightened intrepidity , and 

•• '^he crroneoys geography of the ancients is laborioufly com- 
pared with fvbfequenc (Hfcoveries , in the liearned work entitled 
Examen des Anciens Hiftoriens d' Alexandre ; and may be feen at 
one glance , by comparing the maps , ufually prefixed to Quintus 
Gurtius, with the admirable maps of D'Anville. ^ 

''In one action, Arrian tells us, that only forty Macedonian 
horfemen , and three hundred foot , tfcaped. Arrian , 1. iv. Cur* 
diis mentions another, after which it was made death to divulge the 
number of the flain. Curtius , i. vii. c. vii. Alexander was not 
prefent in either of thcfe engagements ; but in a third battle , re- 
]ated by Arrian, the Macedonians were at firft repelled, many of 
them wounded , and the king ftruck with an arrow, which broke 
the fibula , or leflfer bone of his leg. The Macedonians » howeveri 
rallied , and totally def<:ated the euemy. Arrian , 1. iii. fob fin* 
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inimitable difcipline of the Greeks and Macedonians, chap. 
finally prevailed over Barbarian craft, and defukory xxxvHi. 
fury. Not contented with repelling his enemies, n 

Alexander croffed the Jaxartes, and defeated the 
Scythians ** on the northern bank of that river. 
This vidory was Sufficient for his renown ; and the 
uirgency of his affairs foon recalled him from an 
iohofpitabte defert. 

The provinces between the Cafpian and the 
Jai^artes twifce rebelled, and twice were reduced to ' 
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finally re- 
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^* Before Alexander pafled the Jaxartes, he received an cm-' 
ba^y probably from the Abian Sicytbians. Their oration , omit-* 
ted by ftU the Greek writers , is preserved in Qurtiu5 • !• vii. c. viii. 
It is remarkable for, the bold elevated fiyle « in which tbefe Bar- 
barians difplay their own advantages, and defcribe the deftruc-' 
tive ambition of the invader. In botb refpects , it agrees with the ' 
.adm|i:able harangue of the Caledoniaa chieftaia Galgacus , in Ta« 
citus*s Life of Agrjcola. But the glowing fentiments of thofe 
independent and high-minded nations are invigorated by the bre- 
vity of Tacitus « and weakened by the difFuiivenefs of Cnrtius. 
Both orations abound in metaphors. *' Great trees , ^' fa^ the . 
Scythians to Alexander , *' require long time to grow- : the labor 
of a few hours levels them with the ground. Take care, left, ia 
eKmbing to the top , you should fall with the branches which yoir 
have feized. Grafp Fortune with both your hands ; she is flip* 
pery, and cannot be confined* Our countrymen defcribe bee, 
without feet , with hands only , and wings. Thofe to whom she 
ftretches out her hand , she allows not to touch her wings. Keiit 
your profperity « that you may more eatily manage It. Our po- 
verty will be fwifter tlian your army loaded with fpolL W«. 
range the plain and the foreft; we dlTdain tc^ fervc , and defire, not 
to command. '* The figurative ftyle of the Scythians is fufHcientiy 
eonfonant to the manners of barbarous nations. See Frincipj di 
Scienza nuova, vol. i. p, isd, et feq^q. See likewife Chaptets fiftb 
and fixth of the prefent Hiftory. Le Clero , therefore , fpeaks with 
equal ignorance and feverity when , in. arraigning the fidelity of 
Curtius , he fays , '* Scythee ipfl, omnium literarum rudes , rheto* 
•rico calamiftro inufti^ in medium prodeunt.** Judic. Curt. p« 3*^ 
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fubraiflion. The Barbarians fighting fingly were 
fucceffively fubducd, their braved troops 'wer6 
gradually intermixed in the Macedonian ranks ; 
and Alexander, thus continually reinforced by new 
numbers, was enabled to oVerawe thofe extenfive 
countries, by dividing his army into five formi- 
dable brigades, commanded by Hephseftion, Pto- 
lemy, Pcrdiccas, Csenus *' , and himfelf. Near 
Gabse, a fortrefs of Sogdiana, Caenus attacked and 
defeated Spitamenes. The . Sogdians and Bac- 
trians deferted their unfortunate general, and fur- 
rendered their arms to the conqueror. The Maf- 
fagetae and other Scythians , having plundered the 
camp of their allies, fled with Spitamenes to the 
defert; but being apprized, that the Macedonians 
prepared to purfue them, they flew this adlive and 
daring chief, whofe courage defervcd a better fate; 
and in hopes of making their own peace , fent his 
head to the conqueror. 

After the death of Spitamenes, the enemyf feebly 
refilled Alexander in the open country; but in the 
provinces of Sogdiana and Paraetacene , two im- 
portant fortreffes, long deemed impregnable, flill 
bade defiance to the invader. Into the former, 
Oxyartes the Badlrian, who headed the rebellion 
(for fo the Macedonians termed the brave defence 
of the Badrians), had placed his wife and children. 
The rock was fteep, rugged, almoft inacceffible, 
?ind provided with corn for a long fiege. The deep 



" Artabazns, the faithful attendant of Darius, and afterwards 
%ht friend of Alexander, was joined in the comn^^nd with Csnus. 
Arria% y 
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(now, by which it was furrounded, increafed the c H A. P* 
difficulty of aflaulting it, and fupplied the garrifon xxxvill* 
with water. Alexander, having fummoned the Bac- 
trians to furrender, was afked in derifion, Whether 
he had furnifhed himfelf with winged foldiers?' 
This infolence piqued his pride ; and he deter- 
mined to make himfelf mafter of the place, with 
whatever difficulties and dangers his undertaking 
might be attended. This refolution was confo- 
nant to bis charader. His fuccefs in arms , owing 
to the refources of his adive and coroprehenfiive 
mind, fometimes encouraged him to cnterprifes ,, 
neither juftified by neceffity,Nior warranted by pru- 
dence. Fond of war , not only as an inftrument of 
ambition, but as an art in which he gloried to ex- 
cel, he began to regard the means as more valu- 
able than the end, and facrificed the lives of his 
men to military experiments, alike hazardous and 
ufelefe : yet , on the prefent occafion , found po- 
licy feems to have diredbed his meafures. Having 
determined foon to depart from thofe provinces, he 
might judge it imprudent to leave an enemy be- 
hind: it might feem neceflary todeftroy the feeds 
of future rebellion ; and , by exploits unexampled 
and almoft incredible, to imprefs fuch terror of his 
name, as would aftonifh and overawe his moft dit 
tant and warlike dependences. 

Alexander carefully examined the Sogdian fort- 
refs, and propofed a reward of twelve ulents **.to 
the man who fhould firft mount the top of the rock 
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c tf k V. on which it was fituated. The fecond and third 
XXXVIII, were to be proportion ably rewarded, and even the 
iogenions i^ft of ^^^ ^^is to be gratified with the fum of three 
hundred darics. The hopes of this recompctnce, 
which, in the concejption of the Greeks and Mace- 
donians, was equally honorable and lucrative, 
ftimulated the love of adventure, fo confpicuous 
in both nations. Three hundred men, carefully 
feleded from the whole army, were furnifhed with, 
ropes made of the ftrongeft flax , and with iron, 
pins ufed in pitching tents. They were likewifc 
provided with fmall pieces of linen, which, being 
joined together, might ferve as a fignal. Thus 
equipped, they proceeded at the clofe of evening 
to^pards the moft abrupt fide of the rock, and 
therefore the moft likely to be unguarded. By. 
driving the iron pins into congealed fnow, and 
then fattening to them the ropes , they gradually 
hoifted themfelves up the mountain. In this extra- 
ordinary enterprife, thirty men pcrifhed, whofe 
bodies were fo profoundly buried in the fnow, that ^ 
notwithftanding the moft diligent fearch, they 
could never afterwards be recovered. By this 
fimple contrivance, thofe daring adventurers gain-, 
cd the fummit of the rock, which overlooked the 
fortrefs; and waving their fignal in the morning, 
were difcovered by Alexander. At this joyous 
fight, he fummoned the befieged to furrender to 
his winged foldiers. The Barbarians beheld and 
trembled; terror multiplied the number of their; 
and reprefented them as completely 
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armed ; Alexander was invited to take poffeffion 
of the fortrefs*'. 

This obfcure and even namelefs caftle contained 
Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, and deemed, next 
to die fpoufe of Darius, the greateft beauty in the 
Eaft. Alexander admired her form and her accom- 
plifliments ; but even in the fervor of youth , and 
the intoxication of profperity, his generous mind 
difdained the cruel rights oi^ a conqueror, as juftified 
by the maxims and example of his age and country. 
With a moderation and felt command , worthy the 
fcholar of Ariftotle , he declined the embraces of 
his captive, till his condefcending aflfedlion raifed 
her to the throne , chufmg rather to offend the 
prejudices of the Macedonians, than to tranfgrefs 
the laws of humanity**. 

In Badlria , Alexander learned that the Paraetacae 
were in arms, and that many of his moft danger- 
ous enemies had fhut themfelves up in the fortrefs 
or rock of Chorienes, Upon this intelligence , he 
haftened to the Parsetacene. The height of the 
rock, which was eyery where fteep and craggy, 
he found to be near three miles, and its circum- 
ference above feven. It was furrounded by a broad 
aad deep ditch , at fuch diftance from the bafe as 
placed the garrifon beyond the reach of miflile 
weapons. Alexander gave orders that the fir-trees, 
of extraordinary height , which furrounded the 
mountain, Ihould be cut down, and formed into 
ladders, by means of which, his men defcending 
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c^M A P. the ditch, drove huge piles into the bottom. 

KXXVlli. Th'efe, being placed at proper diftances, were 
covered with hurdles of ozier confolidated with 
eirth. In this occupation his whole army were 
employed by turns, night and day. The Barba- 
rians at firil derided this feemingly ufelefs 
labor. !6ut their infults were foon anfwered by 
Macedonian arrows. By thefe, and other miflile 
weapons , the Macedonians , who were carefully 
protected by their coverings, fo much annoyed the 
befieged , that the latter became defirous to capi- 
tulate, for this purpofe , Chorienes , from whom 
the place derived its name, defired to converfc 
with Oxyartes the Badrian, who, fince the taking 
of his wife and children, had fubmitted to Alex- 
ander. His requeft being granted , Oxyartes 
ftrongly exhorted him to furrender his fortrefs and 
himfelf, affuring him of A|exander*s goodnefs, of 
which his own treatment furniflbed an eminent ex- 
ample , and declaring that no place was impreg- 
nable to fuch troops and fuch a general. Ch6rienes 
prudently followed this Jidvicej and, by hisfpeedy 
fubmiilion, not only obtained pardon, hut gained 
the friendfhip of Alexander, who again intruded 
him with the command of his fortrefs , and the 
government of his province. The vaft magazines 
of corn, meat , and wine , colledlcd by the Parae- 
tacae for a long fiege , afforded a feafonable fupply 
to the Macedonian army, efpecially during the 
feverity of winter, in a country covered with fnow 
niany feet deep*'. 

*7 Arrian, p. 95. 
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By fucli memorable, atchlevements , Alexander 
fubdued the nations between the Cafpian fea , the 
river Jaxartes, and the lofty chain of mountains, 
■which fupply the fources of the Indus and the 
Ganges* In the condudl of this remote and dan- 
gerous war, the great abilities of the general were 
confpicuoufly diftinguiflied. His example taught 
the troops to dcfpife hunger , fatigue , cold , and 
danger ; neither rugged mountains , nor deep and 
rapid rivers, nor wounds, nor fickncfs, could inter- 
rupt his progrefe, or abate his adivity : his courage 
expofed him to difficulties, from which he was 
extricated by new efforts of courage, which, in 
any other commander , would have paffed for 
temerity. Amidft the hardfhips of a military life, 
obftinate fieges, bloody battles, and dear-bought 
vidlories , he ftill refpedled the rights of mankind, 
and pradlifed the mild virtues of humanity. The 
conquered nations enjoyed their ancient laws and 
privileges; the rigors of defpotifm were foftened; 
arts and induftry encouraged; and the proudeft 
Macedonian governors compelled, by the author- 
ity and example of Alexander, to obferve»the 
rules of juftice towards their meaneft fubjeds **. 
To bridle the fierce inhabitants of the Scythian 
plains, he founded cities, and eftablilhed colonies 
on the banks of the Jaxartes and the Oxus; and 
thofe deftrudive campaigns , ufually afcribedio his 
reftlefs adivity and blind ambition, appeared to the 
difcernment of this extraordinary man , not on\y 
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effential to the fecurity of the conqucfts vrbich he 
had already made, but neceffary preparations for 
more remote and fplendid expeditions which he 
ftill purpofed to undertake; and which, as will 
appear in the fuccecding chapter, he performed 
with fingular boldnefs and unexampled fuccefs. 

During the three firft years that the invincible he- 
roifm of Alexander triumphed in l^heEaft, the fiFoa 
vigilance of Antipater repreffed rebellion in Greece. 
But the attention of that general being diverted , 
by a revolt in Thrace , from the affairs of the 
fouthern provinces, the Lacedaemonians, inftigated 
by the warlike ambition of their king Agis , ventured 
to exert that hoftility againftMacedon which they 
had long felt and expreffed. Reinforced by fome 
communities of the Peloponnefus , which impru- 
dently liftened to their counfels, the allied army 
amounted to twenty -two thouCand men. Antipar. 
ter, having checked the infurredion in Thrace, 
haftened into the Grecian peninfula with a fuperior 
force , and defeated the confederates in a battle, 
which proved fatal to king Agis, and three thou* 
fand, Peloponnefian troops. The vanquifhed were 
allowed to fend ambaffadors to implore the qle- 
raency of Alexander. From that generous prince, 
the rebellious republics received promife of par- 
don, on condition that they punifhed with due 
feverity the authors of an unprovoked and ill-^ 
judged revolt **, 

From this period , till the death of Alexander, 
Greece enjoyed, above eight years, an unufual 

t9 Diodorus, I. xvii. p. ^37.. Ciirtiiis, L vk c. i 
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degree of tranquillity and happinefs. The fufpici- 
ous and fevere temper of Antipater was reftrained 
by the commands of his mafter, who, provided 
the fcveral republics ftnt him their appointed con- 
tingents of men to reinforce his armies ^ was un- 
willing to exad from them any farther mark of 
fubmiffion. Under the protedlion of this indul- 
gent fovereign , to the glory of whofe conquefts 
they were alTociated, the Greeks ftill preferved the 
forms, and difplayed the image, of that free confti- 
tution of government , whofe fpirit had animated 
their ancedors. . 

While Alexander purfued the murderers of Da- 
rius, Athens was crowded with fpedlators from the 
neighbouring republics, to behold that intelledtual 
cobflidl between ^fchines and Demofthenes^ 
whofe rivalfhip in power and fatne had long di- 
vided the aflFedlions of their countrymen. In confe- 
quence of a decree propofed by Ctefiphon , De* 
mofthenes , as above mentioned , had been ho* 
nored with a golden crown , as the reward of his 
political merit. His adverfary had, even before 
the death of Philip , denounced the author of this 
decree as a violator of the laws of his country* 
I. Becaufe he had decreed public honors to a man 
adually intruded with the public money, and who 
had not yet pafled his accounts. 2. Becaufe, con- 
trary to law , he had advifed , that the crown 
conferred on Demofthenes, fhould be proclaimed 
in. the theatre. 3. Becaufe the boafted fervices of 
Demofthenes had ended in public difgracc and 
ruin; and that, inftead of being rewarded with a 
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CHAP, crown , he ought to be puriilhed as a traitor. Va- 
2CXXVIII. rious cifciimftances, which it is now imppffible to 
explain, prevented this important caufe from being 
heard by the Athenians, till the fixth year of the 
reign of Alexander. The triumph of the Macedo- 
nians feemed to promife every advantage to ^f- 
chines, who had long been the partifan of Philip, 
and of his magnanimous fon; and who, by aftroke 
aimed at Cteliphon , meant-chiefly to wound De- 
mofthenes, the avowed enemy of both. 

In the oration of iEfchines , we find the united 
powers of reafon and argument , combined with 
the moft fplendid eloquence. Yet the perfuafive 
vehemence of Demofthenes prevailed in the con- 
teft. The unexampled exertions^*, by which he 
obtained this vidory, >vill be admired to the lateft 
ages of th^ world. To what an exalted pitch of 
enthuflafm muft the orator have raifed himfelf and 
his audience, Svhen, to juftify^his advifing the fatal 
battle of Chaeronea , he exclaimed , " No , my 
fellow-citizens , you have not erred ; No ! I fwear 
it by the manes of thofe heroes who fought in the 
fame caufe at Marathon and Plataea. '* What fub- 
lime art was required to arrive, by jufl degrees, at 
this extraordinary fentiment, which, in any other 
light than the inidnitable blaze of eloquence with 
which it was furrounded, would appear altogether 
cxceffive and gigantic? 
Gcnefofity The orator not only juftified Ctefiphon and him- 
of Democ- fg|f ^ j^^. procured the banithment of his adverfary, 



^^ See the Orat. de Coron. throughout. 
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as th^ author of a malignant and calumnious accu* 
fation. Honorable as this triumph was, Demof- 
thenes derived more folid glory from the generous 
treatment of his vanquilhed rival. Before JEfchines 
fet fail* he carried to him a purfe of money, which 
he kindly compelled him to accept ; a generofity 
which made the baniflied man feel feverely the 
weight of his punifhment, and affedingly obferve^ 
^ How deeply muft I regret the lofs of a country, 
in which enemies are more generous than friend* 
clfewhere ! *' ^fchines retired to the ifle of 
Rhodes, and inftituted a fcbool of eloquence, 
which flourifhed feveraT centuries. It is recorded, 
that having read to his fcholars the Oration which 
occafioned his banifliment, it was received with 
extraordinary applaufe. But when this applaufe 
was redoubled on his reading the anfwer of 
Demofthenes, he was fo far from teftifying envy, 
that he exclaimed to his audience, "What would 
have been your admiration, had you heard the 
orator himfelf ! " 

Demofthenes furvived Alexander, whofe mag- 
nanimity difdained to punifli an enemy whom he 
fcarcely regarded as dangerous. But this illuftrious 
Athenian patriot fell a prey to the more fufpiciouj 
policy of Antipater. At the defire of that prince, 
he was banilhed Athens, and being purfued by 
Macedonian affaffins to the little ifland of Calauria, 
he ended his life by poifon ^\ 

It may be thought, that the conqueror of 
the Perfian empire would have little Icifure, ot- 

'' Flut. in DomoiUitnu et tvclaa* Dtmoftlieii^ Eucoju. 
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inclination , to attend to a perfonal difpyte between 
two Athenian orators : and that neither the impeach- 
ment nor the defence of Demofthenes could a£Fedt 
his pride or his intereft. It deferves to be con- 
fidered, however, that this orator was the invete- 
rate, and long the fuccefsful, opponent of the great- 
neCs of his family ; and in the beginning of his own 
reign , had attempted ^ with more courage , indeed, 
than prudence , to overturn the yet unconfolidated . 
pillar of his fortune. But whatever indifference 
Alexander , who was carefully informed of the tranf- 
adions of Greece , might teflify aniidft the ho- 
nors of Demofthenes , it cannot be believed that 
he heard with total unconcern the fentence of the 
Athenian people ; a fentence which reverfed the 
decifion of fortune , and arraigned the cruel and 
melancholy triumph of Philip over the liberties of 
Creece. That he never refented the indignity, is 
a proof of his moderation ; and that the Athe7 
nians could venture on a meafure fo offcnfive, is a 
proof of the f^-eedom and fecurity which they en- 
joyed under the Macedonian government. 

Deprived indeed of the honor , but alfo delivered 
from the cares, of independent fovereignty, and 
undiflurbed by thofe continual and often bloody dif- 
fenfions, which deform the annals of their tumul- 
tuous liberty, the Greeks indulged their natural 
' propenfity to the focial embellifhments of life; a 
propenfity by which they were honorably diftin- 
guiflied above all other nations of antiquity. Their 
innumerable fhpws , feftivals, and dramatic enter- 
tainments, were exhibited with more pomp than at 

any 
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any former period. The fchools of philofophers c h a P« 
and rhetoricians were frequented by all defcriptions xxxviil. 
of men. Painting and ftatuary were cultivated with 
equal ardor and fuccefs. Many improvements 
were made in the fciences ; and, as will appear 
more fully hereafter , the. Greeks, and the A the- 
nians in particular , ftill rivalled the tafte and ge- 
nius , though not the fpirit and virtue , of their an- 
ceftors. Yet even in this degenerate ftate, when 
patriotifm and true valor were cxtindl , and thofc 
vanquifhcd republicans had neither liberties to love, 
nor country to defend , their martial honors 
were revived and brightened by an aflbciation 
with the renown of their conqueror. Under Alex- 
ander, their exploits, though directed to very dif- 
ferent purpofes , equalled, pei^haps excelled, the 
boafted trophies of Marathon and Platsea. By a 
fingularity peculiar to their fortune, the aera of 
their political difgrace coincides ^^ith the moft 
fplendid period of their military glory. Alexander 
was himfelf a Greek ; his kingdom had been 
founded by a Grecian colony; and, to revenge the 
wrongs of his nation , he undertool^. and accom* 
plifhed the moft extraordinary enterprifes recorded 
in the hiftory of the world. 
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jt/exander^s Indian Expedition. — Route purfued hy 
the Army. — . Aornos taken. — • "Nyfa and Mount 
Meros. — . Alexander fajfes the Indus and Hy^ 
dafpa. — Defeats Porus. — Founds Nicaa and Btu 
cepbalia. — Paffes the Acejines and Hydraotes. — • 
Smigala taken. — Eajiern Boundary of Alexander's 
Conquefls. — He fails dorcn the Hydafpes. — Takes 
the MaDian Fortrefs. — His March through the 
Gedrojian Defert. — Voyage of Nearchus. -*- Alex* 
ander improves the ifiternai State of his Con* 
quejis. — Incorporates the Barbarian Levies nopitb 
the Greeks and Macedonian. — Intermarriages of 
the Europeans and AJiatics^ — Artifices to prevent 
Alexander's Return to Babylon^ — His Deaths and 
Cbarader. — Divijion of bis Conquejls — Subfe-^ 
quent Hijiory of Egypt and Syria^ — The Wefiem 
Divijion of Alexander's Empire conquered by the 
Romans^ — » State of Greece after the Age of Alex* 
ander. 

f H A P« JDY juft Views of policy , rather than the mad- 
XXXIX. nefs of ambition , Alexander was carried to the 
Alex. rugged banks of the Oxus and the laxartes. 

dertakes' The fierce ^nations of thofe inhofpitable regions 
hisinuian Ji^j ^ jn ancient times, repeatedly over-run the more 
oiymp!**"* wealthy and more civilized provinces of Afia. 
«Hi. 2. Without diffufmg through the Scythian plains the 
A.c,3a7. ^^,.,.Qj. Qf jjIs name , the conqueror would not have 
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fccurely enjoyed the fplendor of Sufa and Babylon ; 
nor without the affiftance of numerous and warlike 
Jevies , raifed in thofe barbarous countries , could 
he have prudently undertaken his Indian expedi- 
tion. For this remote and dangerous enterprife, 
he prepared early in the fpring ; Amyntas being 
appointed governor of Badria , and intrufted with 
a fufficient ftrength to overawe the furrounding 
provinces. 

With all the renjalnder of his forces , Alexander 
haftened fouthwards , and in ten days march tra- 
verfed the Paropamifus , a link of that immenfe 
chain of mountains, reaching from the coaft df 
Cilicia to the fea of China. This fouthern belt, 
dUlinguilhed in different portions of its length by 
the various names of Taurus, Paropamifus, Imaus., 
and Edmodus , the Greeks confounded * with thd 
northern chain , of which Scythian Caucafus is a 
part , and whofe remote branches extend from the 
Ihores of the Euxine to the eaftern extremity of 
Tartary. Such is the ftrong frame which fupportj 
the ponderous mafs of Afia. The intermediate 
fpace , efpecially towards the central country of Bu- 
Jcaria, is far more elevated than any other portion 
of the Eaftern continent ; and the towering heights 
of Paropamifus had hitherto defended (if we ex- 
cept the obfcure expedition of Darius ) the feeble 
majefty of India againft the ravagers, of the earths 
The difficulties of this celebrated journey haye^i, 

' The trroti of Oiodoms. 1. xvii. p, f^3. and of Ciiftiiifi«' 
K vii. c. iii. ar« avoidt d by Arriaii , t. v. p. so3« and bf Straba ,' 
1. XV. p. 724* 

a 
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perhaps, been rather exaggerated than defcribed^ 
by the hiftorians of Alexander. Yet our indul- 
gence may pardon the fanciful * expreflions of ail* 
tiquity , 'when we read in the work bf a modem 
%Vriter of acknowledged Veracity , " Thofe moun- 
tains are covered with ice ; the cold which I fut 
felTcd was extreme ; the country prefents a melan* 
choly image of death and hori-or '.'* 

But the rugged nature of the country was nbfc 
the only difficulty with which the Macedonians had 
to ftruggk. The fiorthern rcgion^s of India welli 
inhabited in ancient, as they are ftill in moderii 
times , by men of fuperior ftrcngth and coUrage * ; 
and the vigorous refiftance made by the natives of 
thofe parts ^ rendered it as difficult for Alexander 
-to penetrate into the Indian peninfula by land, ^s . 
it has always been found eify by the maritime 
powers of Europe -, to invade and fubdii^ the un-^ 
Nvarlike inhabitants of its coafts. 

The experienced leader feems to haVe c6nduded 
his army by the route of Candahar^ Nvell known to 
the caravans of i^gra and Ifpahan. Having reached 
the banks of the Cophenes, he divided his forces ; 
the greater part he retained under hisinimediatc 
command i the remainder were detached , under 
Hephxftibn and Perdiccas, to clear the road to the 
Indus , and to make all neceffary preparations for 
croffing that river. After many fevei'e conflids , 



^ Curtiot, 1. vii. c. iii. 
' See ** le Voyage du Pere Oenderi. 
the year 17 15- I^ttres £difiantes» sv. 185. 
♦ Arrian, p. 57'» «t fe^q. 
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be fubduicd the Afpii, Thryt^, Arafaci, anflAt chap* 
faceoi ; icouFed the banks of the Choas and Co xxxix. 
pbenes ; expclkd the Barbarians from their faft- 
n^^ffes, ; and drove them towards the northera 
X^ountains , vrhich fupply the fburces of the Oxus 
and the Indus. 

Near the weftern margin of the bttet , one place,^ 
defended by the Baziri , ftill defied his affaults. 
Xbis place, called by the Greeks Aornos, afforded, 
i;efuge not only to the Baziri, jjut to the moft war-c 
like of their neighbours , after their other ftrong- 
bolds h?id fqrrenclered. From its defcription, it 
appears to have been admirably adapted to the 
purpofe of a long and vigorous defence. Mount; 
Aornos was two hundred furlongs in circuit ; eleven 
in height , where loweft ; acceflible by onLy one 
dangerous path, cujt in the rock by art; containing, 
near the t;op., a plentiful fpring pf water, a thick 
<)^nd lofty wood , together with a fiifficient quantity 
of arable land to employ the labor of a thoufand 
men. An emulation of glory prompted Alexander 
to make himfelf matter of. a place , which fabl^ 
d^fcribed as impregnable ta the greateft heroes of 
i^tiquity *, ^y th.e voluntary aflTiftauce ajid direc- 
tion of fome neighbouring tribes , boftile to th^ 
3aziri , Ptolemy afcended p^rt of the rock 

» V"an « p. 98. who fiii^plies ^he particylars in the text, fays # 
that he knows not whether it was the Grecian, Tyrian, of 
Egyptian Heccuks, who laid fieg^e nnOicceftfully to Aornos* 
]^e doub^ whether any of them ever penetrated to India; adding/ 
that the name of Hercules appears to /iim to have, been employed^ 
9n this occafion» as on many ethers, " ttg xofA'TroyfTH ^oyy> 
">s an eftentatious fiction. " 

Q3 
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unpcrceivcd ; Alexander with his ufual dih'gence 
raifed a moifint, eredcd his engines, and prepared to 
annoy the enemy. But, before he had an opportunity 
to employ the tefources of his genius , by which 
he had taken places ftill ftronger than Aornos , the 
garrifon fent a herald , under pretence of furrender* 
ing on terms, but in reality with a view to fpin 
out the ncgociation during the whole day , and in 
the night to eflfeA their efcape. Alexander , who 
fufpeded this intention , met their art with fimilar 
addrefs. Patiently waiting till the Indians de* 
fcended the mountain , he took poffeflion of the 
ftrong-hold which they had abandoned, having 
previoufly polled a proper detachment to intercept 
the fugitives, and punifh their perfidy. 

The Macedonians proceeded fouthward from 
Aornos , into the country between the Cophencs 
and the Indus. In this fertile diftridk, the army, 
as it advanced towards Mount Meros and the cele- 
brated Nyfa , was met by a deputation from the 
citizens of that place , which ( could we believe 
hiftoric flattery) had been founded in the heroic, 
or rather in the fabulous ages, by a Grecian colony 
eftabliflied by Bacchus at the eaftern extremity of 
his conquefts, Thefe wandering Greeks ^ might we 
indulge for a moment the fuppofition that the in- 
habitants of Nyfa were really entitled to that name, 
appear in this Indian foil to have degenerated from 
the courage, while they preferved the policy, the 
eloquence , and the artifices , of their European 
brethren. Being immediately conduded to Alex* 
auder , who had juft fat down in his tent, covered 
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with fweat and dud , and hill armed with his calk chap. 
and lance, they tellified great horror at his afped, xxxix. 
and threw themfelvcs proftrate on the ground. 
The king having raifed them from this humihating . 
pofture, and addrefled them with his ufual conde- 
fcenfion , they recovered fufficient boldnefs to en- 
treat him to fpare their country and their liberties 
for the fake of Bacchus their founder. In proof of 
this allegation , they infilled on the nameNyfa, de- 
rived from the nurfe ' of Bacchus, and on the abun- 
dance, not only of vines and laurel, but of ivy, 
which grew in thnr territory , and in no other part 
of Indfa. Alexander , willing to admit a preten« 
fion, which might atteft to fucceeding ages that he 
had carried his conquefts flill farther than Bacchus % 

* The rerpeet showa by the Greeks to thtir nurres it well 
luiowfi , and is attefted by the tragedians. In this refpect , tb« 
modem Greeks ft ill imitate their anceftors. The word employed 
to figaify a nurfe, properly denotes " a fecond mother.** Seo 
Mr. Guy*8 Voyage Litt^raire de la Gr^ce. 

7 Eratofthenes the Cyrenean« and many other ancient writers » 
aflerted, that the fictions concerning Bacchnt*s expedition to the 
£aft, were invented by the flatterers of Alexander. Bat Strabo 
inftly obferves, that the belief of that expedition long preceded 
the age of the fon of Philip. To iuflify this obfervation , he citet 
the ferfes of Sophocles and Euripides. The latter of thefe poets, 
in the prologue to his BaechM, introduces Bacchus, (aying, that 
he- had come to Thebes, and adorned with vines the temflt of 
Semele. 

BoatTfvx Ti nixn t tw n Sur;^fiMov x^^^ 

Kfiroii* fjuyoovn EXXjf^< Bocf&t^t( f oMif 

04 
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C H A r. readily granted their rcqueft. leaving underftood 
XXXIX. that Ny(a was governed by an ariftocracy , he de- 
manded, as ho(lages, a hundred of their prin- 
cipal citizens, and three hundred of their cavalry. 
This demand excited the fmile of Acuphis , who 
headed the embaffy. Alexander aflced him, " At 
what he fqfiiled?" He replied, ** O king! you 
4re welcome to three hundred of our horfemen, 
and ipore, fliould you think proper. But can you 
believe it poflible that any city fliould long con- 
tinue (afe, after lofing a hundred of its moft 
virtuous citizens ? Inftead of one hundred of the 
beft, fliould yqu be contested with two hundred 
pf the worft, men in Nyfa , be affured that, at 

*' Leaving the golden fields of the Lydiant, the fun.beat plaiiis 
of Phrygia and Perfia, the Bactrian fortreflfes , and the wintry 
ftorms of the Medet — having over-run happy Arabia , and the 
maritime pfovincet of Afia , crowned with fair*turreted cities , 
inhabited by mingled Oreeks and Barbarians. ^* Sophoeles 
mentions Nyifa in particular. B^orotiri kKstvnv Kvo-o-oev, Vide 
Strabo • I. XV. p. 637> Notwithftanding fuch refpectable autho. 
titles for the vulgar tradition, both Strabo and Arrian treat the 
expedition of Bacchus to India as a fable ; the geographer on th« 
following grounds : i. Becauf^ the relations of authors on this 
fubject are totally inconfiftent. 2. ftecaufe many of the writers 
who accompanied Alexander are altogether (ilent concerning this 
matter. 3. Becaufe the intermediate countries, between Greece 
and India , poifefs noy monuments of this pretended expeditioa* 
Strabo, p. 699, The philofopher and hiftorian diftovers his 
ientiments to be the fame with Strabo*s , but ex^refles himfelf 
with more tendernefs Sot the popular f\iperftition * concluding, 

pLSfAvhvjuuvoiV ; '* *^ that the tradttions of the ancients concerning 
the Gods ought not to be too carefully fifted. '* Arrian » p. loi. 
An obfervation which might have merited the attention of thofe 
who, in later times, haye ventured (o explaia hiftoricoUy, or tt 
analyze , the Grecian mythology. 
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your return, you will find thl<; country in as C H A f« 
flourifhing a con.dition as vrhen you left it ." Pleafcd ^xxix« 
Avitb his addrefs, Alexander remitted his demand 
of the magiftrates; he vras accompanied by the 
cavalry , an4 hy the fon and nephew of Acuphis , 
who were ambitious to learn the art of war under 
(uch an accoospliihed general. 

The tranfadions which we have deCcribed , and 
a mjarch of fixtccn days from the Oxus to the 
]ndi^5i, allo>yed time foi: HephseBiion and Perdiccas 
to make the preparations neceflary for paflmg the 
latter river , nioft probably by a bridge of boats \ 
Oi^ the eaftern bapk, Alexander received the fubf 
miifioii of the neighbouring princes. Of thefe, 
Taxiles, vfho >yas themoft confiderable , brought, 
befides other valuable prefenta , the affifkance of 
(ev?n thoi^fand Indian horfe, and furrendered his 
capital, Taxila, the moft wealthy and populous 
dty betwcep the Indus and Hydalpies. But the 

* Arrian, p. loa et 103. leaves it uncertain in what manner 
the bridge ^was conftructed^ Neither that accurate wri.ter , ' noy 
the other carelefs deCcribers of the exploits oC Alexander , 
afcertain the pafs of the Indut , at which the Macedonians 
crofled that river* Major Renoel, late furveyor-general of Ben- 
ga\, h^s the following obCervations in his excellent memoir on the 
ma^ oflndofUn: " I ta^e it for granted* th/it Alexander crofled 
the Ind^s at the place where the city of Attock now ftands ; as 
it . appears to have been in all ages the pafs on the Indus leading 
fr<^m the countries of Cabul and Candahar ifito India . . . Attock 
a^ult then, ftaud on the iite of the Taxila of Alex^ander. From 
thence , as bis intention feems to have been to penetrate by thf 
shorteft way to the Ganges, he would proceed by the ordinary 
road to that part of the bank of the Hydafpes ( or Behat ) where 
the fort^efs of Rotas now ftandsv and here he put in execution 
his ilratagem for crofiing the ^iyer » yirhilft the opx^oiite shore was 
ffofleflTed by Poms. '* Of which more in the text* 
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king, who never allowed himfelf to be outdone in 
generofity, reftorcd and augmented the dominions 
of Taxiles. 

The army crolTed the Indus about the time of 
the fummer folftice , at which feafon the Indian 
rivers arc fwelled by heavy rains, as well as by the 
melted fnow, which defcends in torrents from 
Paropamifus. Trufting to this circumftancc , 
Porus, a powerful and warlike prince, had en- 
camped on the Shantrou,or Hydafpes, with thirty 
thoUfand foot, fourthoufand horfe, three hundred 
armed chariots", and two hundred elephants. At 
an inconfiderable diftance from the main body , his 
fon commanded a detachment, confiding of the 
fame kind of forces, which were all well ac* 
coutred, and excellently difciplined. Alexander 
perceived the difficulty of paffing the Hydafpes in 
the face of this formidable hoft; a difficulty which 
inuft be greatly incircafed by the elephants , whofe 
noife , and fmell , and afpedl , were alike terrible to 
cavalry. He therefore colleded provifions on the 
oppofite bank , and induftrioufly gave out that he 
purpofed to delay paffing the river till a more 
favorable feafon. This artifice deluded not the 
Indians; and Poms kept his poft. The king next 
bad rccourfe to a different ftratagem. Having 
polled his cavalry in feparate detachments along 
the river , be commanded them to raife in the night 
loud fhouts of war , and to fill the bank with agi- 
tation and tumult, as if they had determined at all 
hazards to effed; their paflage. The noife roufed 
the enemy, and Porus conduced his' elephants 
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wherever the danger threatened., This fcene was c H A F* 
repeated feveral fucceffive nights; during which xxxix. 
the Barbarians were fatigued and haraCTed by per- 
petual alarms. Porus difcovering, as he fondly 
believed , that nothing was intended by this vain 
noife , but merely to difturb his repofe , at length 
dcfifted from following the motions of the Mace- 
donian cavalry, and remained quiet in his en- 
campment, having ftationed proper guards on the 
bank *. ' 

The falfe fecurity of Porus enabled Alexander to DiQ^oH- 
effed his long-meditated purpofe. At the diftance 
of about eighteen miles from his camp , and at poft.*^ 
the principal winding of the Hydafpes, there 
flood a lofty rock , thickly covered with trees ; and 
near to this rock , an illand , likewife over-run with 
wood , and uninhabited. Such objedls were favor- 
able for concealment: they immediately fuggefted 
to Alexander the defign of paffing the river with a 
ftrong detachment, which he refolved to command 
in perfon , as he feldom did by others what he could 
himfelf perform; and, amidft the variety of opera- 
tions , always claimed for his own , the talk of im- 
portance or danger. The Macedonian phalanx, 
the fiew levies from Paropamifus , together with 
the Indian auxiliaries, and one divifion of the 
cavalry, remained under the command of Cra- 
terus. They hac^ orders to amufe the enemy by 
making fires in the night , and by preparing openly 
during day-time to crofe the Hydafpes. While 

^Arrian, l.p. xo7» et feqf 
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CHAP, thefe operati<>ns 'syere carrying on by Crdterus i 
V XXXIX. Alexander , having cqlledcd hides and boats , 
marched up the country with a choice body pf 
Jight infantry, the archers and Agpans, th? Bac- 
trian , Scythian , and Parthian '* cavalry , togethei^ 
vrith at due proportion of heavy-armed troops; 
the whole a well-aflbrted brigade, adapted to every 
mode of war required by the nature of the ground, 
the arms or difpofltion of the enemy. Having 
receded from the bank to a diftance fufficiently 
Ifeipote for eluding the obfcipvation of Poru3 ^ Iffi 
j^dvanced towards the rock and iflland ; and in this 
fecure poil prepared to embark , after taking fuch 
precautions againft the viciffitudes. of war aii,4 
fortune , as could be fuggefted only by the moft 
profound military genius. The orders given, to 
Craterus were precife : fhould the Indians per- 
ceive, and endeavour to interrupt the pa-flagc tp 
the rock and IHand, he was in that cafe to hafteu 
over with his cavalry , otherwifc not to ftir fronji 
his pod , until be obfcrved Porus advancing againft 
Alexander , or flying from the field. At an equal 
diftance between the hank, where Alexander 
meant to pafs , and the camp where Craterus lay , 
Attains and Meleager were pofted with a powerful 
body of mercenaries , chiefly confifting of Indian 
.inountaineers , who had been defeated by the Mace* 
<k)nians , and taken into the pay of the conqueroi:, 
^Q provide for any unforfefeen acci4ent, fcntinel? 

'^ Arrian. calls them tbe Dahae ; they were ijjt^$T0^0TM t 
^ archery os^ hor^b^cK* ArriaQ« ^ ^^ jf, losif 
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wetc placed along the bank , at convenient dit 
tances , to obferve and repeat fignab* 

Fortune favored thefe judicious difpofitiocs; 
A violent tempeft concealed from Ithe eheniy*s out* 
guards the tumult of preparation ; the clafli of 
armor and the voice of command being over- 
powered by the complicati^d crafli of rain and 
thunden When the ftorm fomewhat abated, the 
horfe and infantry, in fuch proportions as both thd 
boats and hides could convey , pafled over , un^ 
perceived, into the ifland. Alexander led the line ^ 
accompanied in his veffcl of thirty oars by Seleu- 
cus, Ptolemy i Perdiccas, and LyfimachUs; names 
deftined to fill the ancient Svorld, When their f re- 
nown was no Ibtiger rcprefTed by the irrefiftibld 
diffufion of their mafter's glory. 

The king iirft reached the oppofite bank, in 
fight of the enemy's out-^guards , who haftened, in 
trepidation , to convey the unwelcome intelligence 
to Porus. The Macedonians meanwhile formed 
in order of battle ; but before meeting their ene- 
mies, they had to ftruggle with an Unforefeen dif* 
ficulty. The coaft on which they landed /Was the 
fliore of another ifland , disjoined from the (Con- 
tinent by a river commonly fordable, but adually 
fo much fwelled by the rains of the preceding night ^ 
that the water reached the breafts of the men , and 
the necks of the horfes. Having pafTed this 
dangerous ftrcam with his cavalry and targeteers, 
Alexander advanced with all poflible expedition , 
confidering, that fhould Porus offer battle, thefe 
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9 H A P« forces would refift till joined by the heavy infantry; 
XXXIX. but fliould the Indians be ftruck with panic at his 
unexpeded paflage of the Hydafpes, the light- 
armed troops would thus arrive in time to attack 
and purfue thena with advantage* 
Ponu'tfos Upon the firft alarm given by his out-guards, 
^Bd luuL Porus detached his fon to oppofe the landing of 
the enemy with two thoufand horfe , and one 
hundred and twenty armed chariots. Thefe forces, 
arriving too late to defend the bank , were fpeedily 
broken and put to flight by the equeftrian archers ; 
their leader and four hundred horferaen were flaio ; 
moft of the chariots were taken ; the flime of the 
river, which rendered them unferviceable in the 
adion , likewife interrupting their flight. 
Difpofi. The fad news of this difcomiiture deeply af* 

tiontmade fliftedPorus; but his immediate danger allowed 
forrefifong "Ot time for refledion. Craterus vifibly prepared 
thf enemy, to pafs the rivcr, and to attack him in front ; his 
flanks were threatened with the (hock of the Mace* 
donian horfe , elated by recent vidory. In this 
emergency the Indian appears to have aded with 
equal prudence and firmnefs. Unable to oppofe 
this complicated aflault, he left part of the ele- 
phants under a fmall guard , to frighten , rather than 
refifl:, Craterus's cavalry; while, at the head of 
his whole arnfiy , he marched in perfon to meet the 
more formidable divifion of the enemy, com- 
manded by their king. His horfe amounted to 
four, and his foot to thirty, thoufand; but the part 
of his ftrength in which he feem^d n\oft to confide, 
aonfifted of three hundred armed chariots » and 
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two hundred elephants. With thefe forces, Porus c H a i»* 
advanced , until be found a plain fufficiently dry xxxix. 
and firm for his chariots to wheel. He then ar- 
ranged his elephants at intervals of a hundred 
feet; in thefe intervals he placed his infantry, a 
little behind the line. By this order of battle , he 
cxpedled to intimidate the enemy , fince their 
horfe , he thought , would be deterred from ad- 
vancing at fight of the elephants ; and their in- 
fantry , he imagined , would not venture to attack 
the Indians in front, while they muft be themfelves 
expofed to be attacked in flank, and trampled 
under foot by thofe terrible animals. At either 
extremity of the line; the elephants bore huge 
wooden towers , filled with armed men. The ' 
cavalry formed the wings , covered in front with 
the armed chariots. 

Alexander by this time appeared at the head of swifiii 
the royal cohort and equeftrian archers. Perceiv- "an«"vret 
ing that the enemy had already prepared for battle, Macedeai. 
he commanded a halt, until the heavy-armed an army, 
troops fhould join. This being effeded , he al- 
lowed them time to reft and recover ftrength , 
carefully encircling them with the cavalry; and 
meanwhile examined , with his ufual diligence , the 
difpofition qi the Indians. Upon obferving their 
order of battle , he immediately determined , not 
to attack them in front , in order to avoid encoun- 
tering the difficulties which Porus had artfully 
thrown in his way ; and at once refolved on aa 
operation, which, with fuch troops as thofe whorai 
he commanded^ could fcarcely fail to frov^ 
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dccifivc. By intricate and fkiifal mamcuvres , al- 
together unintelligible to the Indians , he moved 
imperceptibly towards theit left wing with the 
flower of his cavalry. The remainder , cbhduded 
by Gaenus , ftretched towards the right, having 
orders to wheel at a given diftance , that they 
tnight attack the Indians in rear, fhould they wait 
to recdve the (hock of Ale^^ander's fquadrons. A 
thoiifand eqtieftrian archers direded their rapid 
courfe towards the fame wing ; while the Macedonian 
foot remained firm in their pofts ; waiting the 
event of this complicated aflault, which appears to 
have been conduded with the moft precife ob- 
fervance of time and diftance. 

The Indian horfe, haraffed by the equeftriaa 
archers , arid expofed to the danger of being fur- 
rounded, were obliged to form into two divifion?, 
of which one prepared to refift Alexanckr , and 
the other faced about to meet Caenus. But this 
evolution fo much difordfered their ranks and de« 
jeded their courage, that they were totally uivable 
to ftand the fhock of the Macedonian cavalry, 
which furpafled them ^s much in ftrength , as it 
excelled them in difcipline. The fugitives took 
rehige, as behind a line of friendly towers, in the 
intervals that had been left between the elephants. 
Thefe fierce animals were then condudled againft the 
enemy's horfe ; which movement was no fooner 
obferved by the infantry , than they feafonably ad- 
vanced, and galled the affailants with darts and 
arrows. Wherever the elephants turned , the Ma- 
cedonians opened their ranks , finding it dangerous 

to 
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to refift them with a clofe and deep phalanx. 
Meanwhile, the Indian cavalry rallied ^ and were 
repelled with greater lofs than before^ They again 
fought the fame friendly retreat ; but their flight 
was now intercepted j and themfelves almoft entirely 
furrounded, by thfc Macedonian horfe; at the fame 
time that the elephants, having loft their riders, 
enraged at being pent up within a narrow fpace , 
and furious, through their wounds, proved more 
formidable to friends than foes, becaufe the Ma* 
cedonians, having the advantage of an open 
ground , could every where give vent to their 
fury". 

The batde was decided before the divifion, under 
Craterus, paffed .the river. But the arrival of thefe 
frefh troops rendered the purfuit peculiarly deftruc* 
tive. The unfortunate Porus loft both his fons > 
all his captains, twenty thoufand foot, and three 
thoufand horfe. The elephants, fpcnt with fatigue, 
were flain or taken ; even the armed chariots were 
hacked in pieces , having proved lefs formidable in 
reality than appearance, could we belieVe that little 
more than three hundred men perifhed on the fide 
of Alexander. An obvious inconfifteticy too often 
appears in the hiftorians of that conqueror". With 
a view to enhance his merit, they defcribe and ex- 
aggerate the valor and refiftance of his enemies ; 

" Arrian , p. ira. 

'^ See Arrian, p. 113. The obrervation app]ies not, however; 
to that biftorian, but rather to Ptolemy and Ariftobulus , from 
whom he derived his materials;, nor could it be expected that 
thofe generals should preferve perfect impartiality in relating thv 
exploits of a maftfr whom they admired. 

VOL.V, J? 
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but, in computing the numbers of the flain, they 
become averfc to allow this valor and refiftance 
to have produced any adequate cffeds. 

The Indian king having behaved with great 
gallantry in the engagement, was the laft to leave 
the field. His flight being retarded by his wounds, 
he was overtaken by Taxiles, whom Alexander 
intruded with the care of feizing him alive. But 
Porus, perceiving the approach of a man, who 
was his ancient and inveterate enemy , turned his 
elephant , and prepared to renew the combat. 
Alexander then difpatched to him Meroe, an 
Indian of diftindion, who, he underftood, had 
formerly lived with Porus in habits of friendfliip. 
By the entreaties of Meroe , the high - minded 
prince, fpent with thirft and fatigue, was finally 
perfuaded to furrender ; and being refrefhed with 
drink and repofe , was conduded to the prefence 
of the conqueror. Alexander admired his ftaturc 
(for he was above feven feet high) and the majefty 
of his perfon ; but he admired ftill more his 
courage and magnanimity. Having afked in what 
he could oblige him ? Porus anfwered, " By ading 
like a king." ^^That," faid Alexander with a 
Imile, ^I fliould do for my own fake, but what 
can I do for your's?*' Porus replied, **A11 my 
wifhes arc contained in that one requeft'*." None 

" The modern hiftories of* Alexander univerfally mifrejprefent 
this conference. All of them, at far as I know, make Porns fiiy, 
** Chat he defiret to be treated like a king : ** an explanation 
which cannot be reconciled with Alexander** reply, Tvro fU9 
Mfou €0$ U^ft mu lyf 9c»* 9v Sif e*wwif m%% i » r^ C9t 0ihof «$i« ? 
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ever admired virtue more than Alexander. Struck chap* 
with the firmnefs of Porus, he declared him re* xxxix» 
inflated on his throne ; acknowledged him for his 
ally and his friend ; and Jiaving foon afterward<t 
received the fubmiffion of the Glaufae , who pof- 
feffed thirty-feven cities on his eaftern frontier, the 
leaft of which contained five thoufand , and many 
pf the greateft above ten thoufand inhabitants, he 
added this populous province to the dominions of 
his new confederate. Immediately after the battle, 
he interred the flain, performed the accuftomed 
facrifices , and exhibited gymnaftic and equeftrian 
games on the banks of the Hydafpes. Before 
leaving that river, he founded two cities, Nicsea 
and Bucephalia ; the former was fo called , to com* 
memorate the vidory gained near the place where 
it (lood ; the latter , fituatc on the oppofite bank, 
was named in honor of his horfe Bucephalus"*, 
who died there , worn out by age and fatigue. A 
large divifion of the army remained under the 
command of Craterus , to build and fortify thefe 
new cities. 



Fottnda. 
tioti of 
Kicaea ftnd 
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'* I will act towards you, PornsC at becomes ft king, on mi 
own account : but what do you defire that I should do oa 
yuur^s ? '* 

'^ This generous animal , who had fo long shared the tolls and 
dani^ers of his mafter, had formerly received iignal marks of 
royal regard. Having dilkppeared in the country of the Uxii , 
Alexander iifued a proclamation, commanding his horfe to b« 
reftored, otherwife he would ravage the wholt country witll 
fire and iword. This command was immediately obeyed^ 
** So dear, " fays Arrian, «* was Bucephalus to Alexander, 
and fo terrible was Aleiander to tht Barbarians." Aniuki 
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In promoting the fuccefs of Alexander, the 
feme of his gcnerofity confpired with the power of 
his arms. Without encountering any memorable 
refiftance , he reduced the dominions of another 
prince named Porus, and the valuable country be- 
tween the Acefines and the Hydraotes. In effedl* 
ingthisconqueft, the obftaclcs of nature were the 
principal, or rather the only, enemies, with whom 
he had to contend. The river Acefines , fifteen 
furlongs broad , is deep and rapid ; many parts of 
its channel are filled with large and fharp rocks , 
which, oppofmg the rapidity of the ftream , oc* 
cafibn loud and foaming billows, itoixed with boil- 
ing eddies and whirlpools, equally formidable, and 
ftill more dangerous. Of the Macedonians , who 
attempted to pafs in boats, many drove againft 
the rocks, and periflied ; but fuch as employed 
hides , reached the oppofite fhore in fafety. The 
Hydraotes is of the fame breadth with the Ace* 
fines ^ but flows with a gentle current. On its 
eaftern bank, Alexander learned that the Gathaei, 
Malli , and other independent Indian tribes, pre- 
pared to refift his progrefs. They had encamped 
on the fide of the hill , near the city Sangala , t\V6 
days march from the Hydraotes ; and , inftead of 
a bread -work, h^d fortified themfelves with a 
triple row of carriages. Alexander advanced with 
his cavalry ; the Indians ftirred not from their 
poft, but, mounting their carriages , poured forth 
a fhower of miffile weapons. Alexander perceiving 
the cavalry unfit for fuch an attack , immediately 
difmounted, and conducted a battalion of foot 
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tgainll the caemy. The lines vrere attacked 1 c^ A 1?. 
where weakeft ; fome palTages were opened,; the XXXIX* 
^Macedonians rufhed in; and the Indians, being 
fucceffively drivea from their tripk barrier, fled int 
precipitation to Sangala. 

The walls of that place were too extenfive to be sanftit 
completely invefted. On one fide , the town was ^*^*^ 
flcirted'by a lake, long and broad, but not deep^ 
Alexander fufpecSling that the Indians , intimidated 
by their former defeat, would attempt to efcape in 
the night , caufed the lake to be (urrouoded with 
his cavalry. This precaution was attended with, 
fuccefe. The foremoft of the Indians were cut to 
pieces by the advanced guards of the Macedoniaa 
horCe ; the reft efcaped with difficulty to Sangala. 
Alexander then invefted the greateft part of the. 
town with a rampart and a ditch, and prepared to 
advance his engines to batter the walls, when he 
was informed by fome deferters, that the enemy 
ftill refolved, that very nigbt, to fteal, if poflible,^ 
through the lake ; if not, to force their way with, 
their whole ftrength. Upon this intelligence 
Alexander pofted Ptolemy, the fon ofXagus, witK 
three thoufand targeteers, one troop of archers, 
and all the Agrians , upon the ipot where he (a- 
gacioufty conjedtured that the befieged would at-, 
tempt to force their paffage. At the firft found 
of the trumpet , the other commanders were to ad-» 
vance to the afliftance of Ptolemy. Alexander 
de<:Jared his intention to fhare the common dangen 
By this judicious difpofuion j^ the enemy were. 
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CHAP* fuccefsfully repelled, after leaving five hundred 
Xxxnc« men on the place. Meanwhile Porus , Alexander's 
principal ally in thofe parts, arrived in the camp 
' vrith five thoufand Indians, and a confiderable 

number of elephants. Encouraged by this rein- 
forcement, the Macedonians prepared to terminate 
the fiegc. The engines were got ready ; the wall, 
built of brick, was undermined; the fcaling- lad- 
ders were fixed ; feveral breaches were made ; and 
the town was taken by affault. Seventeen thou*- 
iand Indians are laid to have perifhed in the fack 
of Sangala ; above feventy thoufand were taken 
prifoners ; Sangala was rafed ; its confederates fub» 
mitted or fled. Above a hundred Macedonians 
fell in the fiege or affault ; twelve hundred were 
wounded. 

The perfevering intrepidity of Alexander thus 
rendered him mafter of the valuable country , now 
called the Punjab, watered by the five great ftrearas 
whofe confluence forms the Indus". The banks 
of the Hyphafis", the moft eaftern of thefe rivers , 
which he adually intended to crofs, allured by the 
flattering cjefcription of the adjoining territory. 



taftern 
l)ooiids.ry 
of A lex, 
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'^ The annals o! the Oentoos diftinguith Alexander by the 
tpithets of Mbaabah , Dukkoyt » and Kooneab , ** the great rob* 
ber and aflkffin ; ** but moft of the Oriental traditions are highly 
honorable to that prince « and extol his humanity not lefs than 
bis prowefi. The high idea entertained of him by the Indians, 
appears from their afcribing to his tafte and magnificence , the 
moft remarkable monuments fcattered over their immeofe coun« 
try. See TExamen Critique, p. I43 » et feqq. ^M. AnquetiPs 
ISend^Aveft^, t i. p. %%%. and Mr, HoweU*s l^eligion of ttao 
OeniOQs, P. il. |). 5« 
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vrere adorned by twelve Macedonian altars, equal c H a P. 
in height , and exceeding in bulk , the greateft xxxix. 
towers in that country. Thefe monuments , ereded 
midway between Delhi and Labor ", itaarkcd the 

** Probably near the place where the great weftern road paflTet 
between thofe cities. See D'Anville Geogr. Ancieune , and 
Gibbon's Hift. vol. i. c. ii. Major Rennel , however , . in his ex« 
ceilent Memoir on the new Map of Hindoilan , aiBgns reafons 
for believing that Alexander was not Co high up the river. ** After 
crofling, " fays he, ** the Acefines , or Jenaub , and the Hydrao- 
tes or Ravee , which latter he may be fuppofed to crofs at the 
place where Labor now ftands , he appears to be drawn out o^ 
the direct route toward the Ganges , to attack the city of Sar*. 
gala , moft probably lying between Labor and Moultan. Front 
Sangala he proceeded to the Hypbafis , or Setlege , moft probably 
between iMjodin and Debalpour , by the circumftance of the 
deferts lying between him and the. Ganges ; for the country be* 
tween the Beath and the Ganges is fertile and well inhabited , 
but that between the lower parts of the Setlege and the 
Canges , has really a defert in it , at Timur experienced in his 
inarch from Adjodin to Balnir. The diftance, between Alex- 
ander's poiitioa on the Hyphalit and the Jumma , as given by 
Pliny , accords with his opinion. He gives it as three hundred 
and thirty fix Roman miles , which , by a proper proportioned 
fcale , formed from his diftances iii known places » reaches from 
the banks of the Jumma to a p^jint a little below the conflux of 
the Beath and Setlege. But had Alexander been as high up the 
river as the place where the great weftern road crofTes from 
Labor to Delhi , he would have been only two hundred and fifty 
fuch miles from the Jumma. This opinion is ftrengthened by 
tiie account of what happened immediately after; I mean his 
recrofling the Hydraotes , and then encamping on the bank of 
the Acefines, in a low fituation, and where the whole country 
was flooded on the coming on of the periodical rains; which 
circumftance obliged him to move his camp higher up the river, 
into a more elevated country. This agrees perfectly with the 
defcription of the country. The lower parts of the courfes of 
the Jenaub and Rav^e are really through a low country ; and 
the& are ilfo the parts jisareft to Adjodin and Debalpour » beo 
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extremity of Alexanders empire; an empire thu« 
limited , not by the difficulties of the country , or 
the oppofition of eqemies» but by the immoveable 
and unanin\ous refolution of his European troops. . 
Invincible by his enemies, Alexander fubmitted 
to his friends , at whofe defire he fet bounds to his 
trophies in the Faft. But his reftlefs guriofity 
prepared new toils and dangers for the army and 
himfelf. Having returned to the cities Nicaea 
and Bucephalia , he divided his„ forces , for the fake 
of exploring more carefully the unknown regions 
of India. Two divifions, refpedively commanded 
by Craterus and Hephaeftion ( for Caenus was now 
dead ) had orders to march fouthward alpng the 
pppofite banks of the Hydafpes. Philip , to whom 
he had committed the government of the pro- 
vinces adjacent to Badria , was recalled with 
the troops under his conimand; and the whol$ 



tween which placet , I fiu»pore , Alexander*^ altars were erected. *^ 
It is rather unfortunate for this ingenious conjecture , that the 
defert on the eaftern bank of the HyphaHs, between Alexandet 
and the Ganges , is to be found only in the inaccurate compila- 
tion of Diodorus, 1, xvii. p. 6i2.-(whn(e narrative of Alext 
ander's expedition is as much inferior to Arrian*s, as his im- 
perfect and inconfiftent account of the expedition of the younger 
Cyrus, and the retreat of the ten tboufand ^ is inferior to the adt 
mired Auabafis of Xeuophon ) , and in the romantic? defcription 
of Cur^us , 1. ix. c. ii. Jhe exiftence of fuch a defert , at the 
extremity of Alexander's conquefts , is Contradicted by the cir« 
cumftantial and fatisfactnry narrative of Arrian , .1. v. p. ir9« 
who fays, "that the country beyond the HyphaGs was rich and 
fertile , the inhabitants Induitrious and brave ; governed by a 
tQoderate ariftocracy; flourishing in peace and plenty; pofleffing 
a grei^t number of elephants , a^id thotfe of Aipeder flreugtb and 
fiature. »* 
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Macedonian conquefts in India , including feven c h a 1^ 
nations and above two thoufand cities , were fubjedl- xxxix. 
cd to the dominion of Porns. IVIeanwhile the 
lonians, Cyprians, Phoenicians, and other maritime 
nations, who followed the ftandard of Alexander, 
induftrioufly built, or coUeded, above two thou- 
fand yeffels'', for failing down the Hydafpes till 

*' •• It may tppear extraordinary , " Ciyt Mr. Rennel, •• that 
Alexander should, in the courfe of a few months , prepare fo 
Ta(^ a fleet for his voyage down the Iod^s ; efpecialiy as it it 
laid to be the work of his army. But the Punjab country , like 
that of Bengal, is fnll of navigable rivers, which communicatini; 
with the Indus, form an uninterrupted navigation from Cashmere 
to, Tatta, and no doubt abounded with boats and veiTels ready 
condructed to the con^ueror*s hands. I thin|( it probable too,, 
that the veflfels in which Nearchus performed his coafiing voyage 
to the Gulph of Perfia, were found in the Indus. Veflels of 
ono hundred and eighty tons burden are fometimes uied in the 
Ganges ; and thofe of one hundred not unfrequently, '* It if 
worthy of obfervatipn, that this ju(|idous conjecture of Mr. 
Rennel is juftified by the words of Arrian. In fpeaking of the 
number of veflels, he fiiys, xott ivu oO^ot froTHfJuu^ n rm ^ochcu 
TrAsorrMv x«r« r»f w-ora/iti/f , m vt rtp rvri TrotfiSsvroiV 9 p. la*. The 
veflels emnloyed by Alexander ' appear , therefore, to hav^ 
b.een partly collected on the Indian rivers , and partly con.* 
ftructed for the occafion. They were, I. Long ships, for the purpol^ 
of war; 3. Round ships, for carrying provifions , baggage, etc.; 
and, 3. l^TTuyuyx 'Pr^otx 9 veflels for tranfporting korfes. Mr. Renners 
conjecture can only relate to the ships of burden. That the two othcir 
kinds were built by the lonians and islanders, appears from Arrian, 
p. 124 et 18 r. The account of Alexander's embarkation « given itt 
Ardan's expedition of Alexander , as well as in bis Indian hiftory » 
is inconfiftent with the relation of Cnrtius, L ix. c. iii. with that 0/ 
Qipdo.rus , 1. s^vii. p. 5^3* and that of Jfofiin, I. xii. c. ix. The 
narrative of Arrian is , however, confirmed by Strabo , I. xv. 
p. 1023. That accurate geographer informs us, that the fleet was 
conftructed near the cities which Alexander had built on each fide 
the Hydafpes; and t^at th« timber, chiefly pine, fir, and cedar » 
was brought from a wood near to Mount Emodus. 
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its jundion by the Indus, and thence along that 
majeftic ftream to the Indian ocean. On board 
this fleet the king embarked in perfon with the 
third divifion of his forces. His navigation cm- 
ployed feveral months, being frequently retarded 
by hoftilitics with the natives, particularly the war- 
like tribe of the Malli. Thefe Barbarians were 
driven from the open country; their cities were 
fucceffively befieged and taken; but, at the (lorm 
of their capital , a fcene was tranfaded , which would 
liave indicated madnefs in any oxher general, and 
which betrayed temerity even in Alexander. 

When their ftreets were filled with the enemy, 
the Malli took refuge* in their citadel. This fort- 
refs was defended by a thick wall , which being 
thrown around the declivity of a mountain , was 
extremely lofty without, but towards the inner cir- 
cumference of an ihconfiderable height. Alexan- 
der , provoked by the obftinacy of the Indians , 
commanded the fcaling^ Adders to be applied with 
all poffiblc expedition. But this fcrvice being per- 
formed more tardily than ufual , the king , in his 
anger, fnatched a ladder from one who carried it, 
and having fattened it to the wall , mounted with 
rapidity in defiance of the enemy's weapons. The 
Macedonians , alarmed by the danger of their gene- 
ral , followed ip fuch numbers , that the ladder 
broke as Alexander reached the fummit; the fame 
accident happened to other ladders which were 
haftily applied , and injudicioufly crowded. For 
fome moments, the king thus remained alone on 
the wall , confpicuous by the brightnefs of iiis 
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arms , and the extravagance " of his valor , ex- chap. 
pofed to thick vollies of hoftile darts from the ad- xxxix. 
jacent towers. His refolution was more than 
daring. At one bound he fprang into the place, 
and porting himfelf at the wall , flew the chief of 
the Malli , and three others , who ventured to aflault 
him. MeanwhileAbreas,Leonnatus,andPeuceftas, 
the only Macedonians who had got fafe to the top 
of the wall, imitated the example of Alexander. 
Abreas was wounded and fell; his companions, re- 
gardlefs of their own fafety, defended the king, 
whofe bread had been pierced with an arrow. 
They were foon covered with wounds, and Alexan- 
der feemed ready to expire. By this time , the 
Macedonians had burft through the gates of the 
place. Their firft concern was to carry off the 
king ; the fecond to revenge his death , for they 
believed the wound to be mortal , as breath iffued 
forth with his blood. Some report , that the wea- 
pon was ixtraded by Critodemus of Cos ; others , 
that no furgeon being near, Perdiccas, of the life- 
guards , opened the wound with his fword, by his 
matter's command. The great effufion of bloo'd 
threatened bis immediate diffolution ; but a feafon- 
able fwooning retarded the circulation of the fluids , 
flopped the difcharge of blood , and faved the life 
of Alexander. The affedlionate admiration in 
*which he was held by his troops, appeared in their 

*» T^ uTOTet^ Tfi; roX/tjjf j literally, " the abfurdlty of hit va« 
lor," could o«r idiom admit rueh an expreflion« oero^o; property 
fignifiet *' what hat no place in nature. ** It is oommonly tnnC^. ^ 
lated ahfurd, but may here mean fupcrnatursl. 
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gloomy (adnefs during his danger ,' and their im« 
moderate joy at his recovery'*. 

Having performed his intended voyage to tho 
ocean, and provided neceffaries for a long march, 
Alexander determined to proceed towards Perfepo- 
lis, through the barren folitudes of Gedrofia. This 
arduous dcfign was not infpired by an idle ambition 
to furpafs the exploits of Cyrus and Senciiramis, 
whof<p armies were faid to have perilhed in thofq 
deferts, but prompted by the neceflity of fupplying 
with water, the firft European fleet which navigated 
the Indian fea , explored the Pcrfian gulph , and 
examined the mouths of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. This important voyage was performed, 
and afterwards related , by Nearchus ** , whofe en- 
terprifing genius was worthy of the matter whora 
he ferved. In difcovering the fea and the land, 
the fleet and army of Alexander mutually affifted 
each other. By the example of the king, both 

" The extraordinary adventure related in the text, is (kid by 
Cartius , 1. ix. c. iv. to have happened in llorminp a city of the 
Oi(ydrae«. Lucian ( Dial. mort. ) et PauCui. ( Attic. ) agree witti 
Carting. But thefe are feeble authorities , compared with Arrian • 
1. vi. p. 13^9 ei; fcqq. et ^ttabo, 1. xvii. p. I02<. 

'* Nearchus was a native of Crete, but had long refided is 
AmphipoUs. The journal of his celebrated voyage from the- 
mouth of the Indus to that of the Ignphrates* is preij?rved in Ar*. 
rian*s Indian hiftory , from c. xx. to c. xli. inclufively. Seven 
months were employed in this voyage , during three of which the 
fleet kept the fea. Nearchus failed in the month of Septenther , aud 
arrived in April in the Euphrates. Plin. Nat. BML 1. vi. c. xxiii. 
The relation of this illuftrious admiral has been called in quel^on 
l^yDodwell, Hardouin , and others : but its authenticity is con., 
fitnue^ h{ the iseomparable 0*Anville. See Recherch. O.^^. fuc 
It Golfe Perfique* Ac%d. des In(cri|^. t. xxx* (■ 13^* 
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were taught to defpife toil and danger. On foot, 
and encumbered with his armor, he traverfed the 
tempeftuous fands of the Perfian coaft, Iharingthe 
hunger, third, and fatigue of the meancft foldier*'; 
iior was it till after a march of two months ^ dif- 
tinguifhed by unexampled hardihips, that the army- 
emerged into the cultivated province of Carmania. 
In this country Alexander was met by a divifioii 
of his forces , which he had fent under the com- 
fioand of Craterus through the territories of the 
Arii and Drangae. Stafanor and Phrataphernes , 
governors of thofe warlike nations , and of the 
more northern provinces of Parthia and Hyrca- 
nia, brought a feafonable fupply of camels and 
other beads of burthen, to relieve the exigendei 
of an army enfeebled by difeafe and exhauded by 
fatigue. The wade of men , occalfioned by this 
dedrudivc expedition ** , was repaired by the 

'^Parties were continuallv employed, on all fides, in fearch. 
log for water. On one occafion , they were more unfortunate 
than urual; the heat of the fun was excelfive, and reflected by 
the fgorcbing fand ; Alexander marched on foot , parched with 
thirft , exhaufted hj fatigue , and opprefled by care. Amidft theCe 
diftrefsfiil circumftancet fome rddlers difcovering a fmall ^ilan- 
tity of turbid Water, brought it in great haftc to the king. He 
received the prefent with, thanks , then poured it on the ground; 
and the watet, thus fpiit* refreshed not only Alexander » but tht 
whole army. Arrian , p. 14'. 

** Plutarch fays , that the march through Gedrofia coft Alex- 
ander near one hundred thoufand men ; a palpable exaggeration, 
fince he fuppofes the whole army, at their departure from India » 
to have amounted to one hundred and twenty thoufand foot , and 
fifteen thoufand horfe ; of which one divifion embarked with 
Nearcbus, and another marched , under the command of Crate- 
rus » through the territories of the Arii and Drangse ; little more 
than a third part of the whole number' entered the Gedrofian 
deferts. 
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arrival of numerous battalions from Media, which 
rendered the ftandard of Alexander fufficiently re* 
fpedable. Cleander and Sitalus, the commanders 
of thofe forces, were accufed by the Medes of de- 
fpoiling their temples , ranfacking their tombs, and 
committing other deteftablc deeds of avarice and 
cruelty. Their own foldiers confirmed the accu- 
(ation ; and their crimes were punifhed with death. 
This prompt juftice gave immediate fatisfadion, 
andferved as a falutary example in future; for, of 
all the rules of government , pradlifed by thisal- 
luftrious conqueror, none had a ftronger tendence 
to confirm his authority, and confolidate.his em- 
pire , than his vigilance to reftrain the rapacity of 
his lieutenants, and to defend his fubjeds from op- 
preffion*'. 

Among the fables which give the air of romance 
to the memorable exploits of Alexander, we may 
reckon the triumphant proceffion through Carraa- 
nia. In imitation of Bacchus, Alexander is faid 
to have traverfed this province , amidft dancing and 
mufic, crowned with flowers, intoxicated with 
wine, and allowing the utmoft extravagance of 
diforder and folly to himfelf ^nd his followers**. 
The revel continued feven days , during which a 



aiixurSou rt? u^x^tieva; vtto run u^xivruv, Arrian , .1. vu p. I43« 
" This , erpecially , kept in awe the nations that were either 
^bdued by Alexander, or that voluntarily 'fubmitted to him (nu» 
melons and remote as they were « that • under the reign of this 
jprince, the governors dnrft not injure tbt governed. ** 
** Pint* in Alcxand. Diodor. p. 57S« 
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fmall body of fober men might have overwhelmed chap. 
this army of bacchanals, and avenged the caufe of xxxix. 
Darius and of Afia*'. Were not this improbable 
fidtion difcountenanced by the filence of contempo- 
rary writers *' , it would be refuted by its own ab- 
furdity. Inftead of yielding to the tranfports of mad 
joy, Alexander, whofe heart was extremely fut 
ceptible of compaffion , muft have been deeply af- 
flided by the recent lofs of fo many brave men; 
nor did the neceffity of his affairs , to which he was 
ever duly attentive, admit of unfeafonable delay. 

Encouraged by the long abfence of their mafter, 
and the perils to which his too adventurous charac- 
ter continually cxpofed his life, Harpalus, Orfmcs, 
and Abulites , who were refpcdively governors of 
Babylon, Perfepolis, and Sufa, began to defpife 
his orders, and to adl as independent princes, ra- 
ther than accountable minifters. In fuch emer- 
gencies , Alexander knew by experience the advan- 
tage of celerity. He therefore divided his army. 
The greater part of the heavy-armed troops were 
' intrufted to Hephaeftion , with orders to proceed 
along the fea*coa(l, and to attend the motions of 
the fleet commanded by Nearchus. With the re- 
mainder, the king haftened to Pafargadae. Or^ 
fines was convided of many enormous crimes, 
which were punifhed with as enormous feverity^% 

^^ Curtius, 1. ix. c. z. 

** Arrian informs us , that neither Ptolemy nor Ariftobulitt 
make the leaft mention of this extraordinary tranfaction , which 
he treats with proper contempt. Vid. Arrian , p. 143. 

^7 Arrian « who excufes Alexander's adopting the PerGan manners^ 
repeatedly hlamf$ him foe imitating; the JBarbirian punishmenu. 
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c H A P.Baryaxcs, aMede, vrho had aflumed the royal 
XXXIX. tiara* fuffiered death; his numerous adherents 
ihared the lame fate. The return of Alexander 
from the Eaft proved fatal to Abulites ^ and his 
fon Oxathres, yrho ^ during the abfence of their 
mafter, had cruelly oppreffed the wealthy province 
of Sufiana , and particularly the inhabitants of the 
capital. Harpalus , whofe condudl at Babylon had 
been no lefs flagitious, efcaped with his treafures 
to Athens : the avariccf of the Athenians engaged 
them to receive this wealthy fugitive; but their 
fears forbade them to harbour the enemy of Alex- 
ander. By a decree of the people > he was expel- 
led from Attica , and this traitor to the moft ge- 
nerous of princes feems himfelf to have been foon 
Peueeftas afterwards treacheroufly flain**. The brave Peu- 
tewaided. ceftas, who had faved Alexander's life at the aflault 
of the Mallian fortrefs , was promoted to the go- 
vernment of Ferfia. In this important command, 
he proved his wifdom to be equal to his valor. 

^' Comp. Curtius, 1. x. c. ii. Plut. in ' Demofttaeik. Diodor. 
1. xviii. p. 19, Strabo, 1. kvii. p. ^76. Bbt all thcfe writers 
omit the firft crime of HarpalUt, mentioned by Atrian, the par- 
don of which does great honot to the clemency of Alexander, 
tiarpalns, even in the life«time of Philip, had gained the friend, 
ship of hit illnftrioui fon, who, foon after mounting the throne » 
employed him at his treafurer. Rut, before the battle of Iflus, 
this unworthy minifter betrayed his truft» and fled to Megara. 
Alexander, nnwilling haftily to condemn an old friend, who had 
for his fake incurred the refentment of Philip, afcribed the mif- 
oonduct of Harpalus to the bad counfels of Taurifcus, a daring 
villain, who had accompanied his flight. After the death of 
Taurifcus, he prevailed on Harpalus again to return to his fervice. 
and again iotrnfted him with the cwftody of his treafures. Atriaat 
1/ iii. c, ¥i. _ 

By 
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By conforming to the cuftoms , adopting the maii- 
flers , and ufing the Janguage of the vanquiflied , 
he acquired the affedtionate refpedl of the people 
comniitted to his care. His pliant cdndefcenfion , 
direded by found policy, was highly approved by 
the difccrnment of Alexander ; but his aflfedlatibn 
of foreign manners greatly offended the pride of 
his Macedonian countrymen. 

In the central provinces of his empire, \vhich 
from time immemorial had been the feat 6f Afiatic 
pomp and luxury, Alexander Ipent the laft, arid 
not the leaft glorious, year of his reign. In the 
nervous language of antiquity, the world was 
illent in his prefence ; and his only reftiaining care* 
was to improve and confolidate his conquefts. For 
thefe important purpofes, he carefully examined 
the courfe of the Eulaeus, the Tigris, and the Eu- 
phrates ; and the indefatigable induftty of his troops 
Was judicioufly employed in Amoving the weirs, or 
dams, by which the timid ignorance of the Afly«i 
rian and Perfian kings had obftruded the naviga- 
tion of thofe great rivers. But Alexander, having 
no reafon to dread fleets of waf , wilhed to invite 
thofe of commerce. The harbours were repaired j 
arfenals were conftruded ; a bafon was formed at 
Babylon fufficient to contain a thowfa^nd gallies. By 
thefe and fimilar improvements, he expedled to 
facilitate internal idtercourfe among his central pro- 
vinces, while, by opening new channels of com- 
munication, be hoped to unite the wealthy coun- 
tries of Egypt and the Eaft, with the moft remote 
regions of the eartfi^ His ihip$ were km i# 
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explore the Perfian and Arabian gulphs. Archlal 
brought him fuch accounts of the former, that he 
determined to plant its Ihores with Grecian colo* 
nies» Hieron of Soli proceeded farthefl: in exa* 
mining the Arabian coafl: ; but he found it impof- 
fible to double the fouthern extremity of that ira* 
menfe peninfula, and dill more to remount (as he 
bad been commanded by Alexander) to the city 
Hteropolis , in Egypt This daring enterprise 
feemed to be referved for the king in perfon. It 
is certain , that , fhortly before his death , he took 
meafures for examining this great fouthern gulph, 
as >yell as for difcovering the fhores of the Cafpian 
Sea, which was then believed to communicate with ' 
the Northern Ocean**. 

But objeds , lefs remote , demanded his more 
immediate attention. In the winter feafon , the 
waters of the Euphrates , which produce the ex- 
traordinary fertility of Afiyria '* , are confined 
within their lofty channel. But in fpring and fum- 
mer, and efpecially towards the fummer folfticc, 
they overflow their banks , and , inftead of water* 
ing, wOuld totally deluge the adjacent territory, 
unlefe the fuperfluous fluid were difcharged into the 
great canal of Pallacopas. This artificial river, 
formed, itisfaid, by Nebuchadnezzar, commences 
a hundred miles below Babylon. It is not fed 
by fprings^ nor repleniflied from mountain-fhows, 
but branching from the great trunk of the 

** Arrian , 1. vil p. 158. 

to M <j>|j|, country, " according to Strabo, '* is more fertile tbaa 
any other; producius* it is faid* thrsa kundred fold. " Suabo» 
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Fnphrates , moderates its too impetuous ftrcam, by- 
diverting it into the fea, through lakes and marfhes, 
by various, and, for the moft part, invifible out- 
lets. But this ufeful contrivance finally defeated 
its own purpofe. The Pallacppas gradually funk 
into its foft and oozy bed , and the Euphrates , 
which even originally was much higher than this 
canal, continued to flow into the new channel, cveri 
after the feafon when its waters ceafe to rife by the 
melting of the Armenian fnows. This diminu- 
tion of the river rendered it infufficient to water 
the fields of Affyria ; an inconvenience feverely 
felt in a country almoft unacquainted with rain. 
The governors of Babylon attempted unfucceff- 
fully to remedy the evil, whofc magnitude juftly 
excited the attention of Alexander. From war^ 
the mother of arts , he had learned to improve the 
benefits of peace. While preparations were making 
for more diftant expeditions, he failed down the 
Euphrates; carefully examined the nature of the 
foil ; and having difcovered , at the diftance of 
about four miles frona the inofculatibn of the 
Euphrates and Pallacopas , a hard and rocky bot- 
tom, he commanded a canal to be cut there, which 
ferved to moderate the inundations at one feafon, 
without too much draining the waters at another. 
Having performed this effential fervice to Affyria, 
he followed the courfe of the Pallacopas , and fur- 
veyed the lakes and marfhes, which guard the Ara- 
bian frontiers. In the neighbourhood of his new 
canal, he obferved a convenient fituation for a city, 
which, being built and fortified, was peopled .with 
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thofe fuperannuated Greeks, who feemed no longct 
capable of military fervice, and with fuch others 
of their countrymen as thought proper to fettle in 
this fertile, though remote country ". 

Animated by a zeal for public happinefs , Alex- 
ander thus traverfed the populous provinces of the 
Eaft , and fucceffively vifited the imperial cities of 
Perfepolis, Sufa, Ecbatana, and Babylon. Thefe 
places, and others of inferior note, were adorned 
with fignal marks of his tafte, and refpedively dif- 
tinguifbed by tranfadions which difcover the boldeft, 
yet moft enlightened , views of policy. The im- 
portant defign of uniting, by laws and manners, 
the fubjeds of his extenfive monarchy, was ever 
prefent to his mind. For this purpofe, he took 
care to incorporate in his Barbarian armies the 
Greeks and Macedonians. In each company , ,or 
rather in each divifion of fixteen, he joined four 
Europeans to twelve Afiatics. In the Macedonian 
fquadrons and battalions, he intermixed, on the 
other hand , fuch of the Barbarians as were moft 
diftinguilhed by their ftrength, their adlivity, and 
their merit. Soon- after the battle of Arbela, he 
had given orders to raife new levies in the con- 
quered provinces. The Barbarian youtli delighted 
in the Grecian cxercife and difcipline , and rejoiced 
at being aflbciated to the glory of their vidors. 
On the banks of the Tigris , Alexander was joined 
by a powerful body of thofe recruits, whofe improve- 
ments in arts and arms fully anfwered his exped- 
itions, aad juftly rewarded his forefight. The 
arrival of fuch numerous auxiliaries enabled him to 



'* Arrian, itbi fupra. 
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difcharge at Opis, a city on the Tigris, fuch c h a ?. 
Greeks and Macedonians as were tired of the fer- xxxix» 
vice, worn out with age, or enfeebled by ficknefs. 
After aninterefting fcene, which we fhall have oc- 
cafion to defcribe , he difmiffed thofe relpedable 
veterans, loaded with wealth and honors. They 
were conduded by Craterus , whom he appointed 
to fucceed Antipater in the adminiftration of his 
European dominions ; and Antipater , who had 
long executed that important truft with equal pro- 
dence and fidelity , was commanded to join his 
mailer with new levies from Greece, Thrace, and 
Macedon '*. 

At Suia, Alexander learned that his foidiers^ Paystht 
indulging the extravagance too natural to their ^ebtiof 
profeflion , had contraded immenfe debts , which diets/ 
they had neither ability nor inclination to pay^ 
Upon this intelligence^ be iffued orders that each 
man fhould giye Jin exad account of what he 
owed, with the names of bis creditors, declaring, 
that he was determined to fatisfy them at his own 
expenfe. The troops fufpecfted an intention, merely 
to difcover their characters, and to learn their oeco- 
inomy or profufion. At firft, therefore, many de- 
nied, ajid all diminiflbed, their debts. But Alex- 
ander iffued a fecond declaration, "That it be^ 
came not a prince to deceive his people, nor a 
people to fuppofe their prince' capable of deceit/^ 
Faithful lifts were immediately prefented , and the 
whole debts difcharged , to the amount , it is faid, 
of four millions fterling. 

^* Arrian, ubi Tupra^ 

as 
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This event was accompanied by a tranfaclion of 
a diflferent kind, which difcovers , however, the 
fame fpirit, and which equally endeared Alexander 
to hisAfiatic fubjeds. In the royal palace of Sufa, 
he publicly efpoufed Barcine", the daughter of 
Darius ; and beftowed her fitter Drypetis on his 
friend Hephseftion, faying, that he wifhed their 
children to be kinfmen. By the advice of their 
nadeV , Perdiccas , Seleucus , Ptolemy , and other 
generals , intermarried with the moft illuftrious of 
the vanquiQied Barbarians. The foldiers were en- 
couraged by prefents, and by the hope of royal fa- 
vor , to follow the example of their leaders ; and 
it appeared from the catalogue of their names , pre* 
fented to the king, that above ten thoufand Greeks 
and Macedonians married Afiatic women '*. 
. In all the cities which he vifited , he was care- 
ful to celebrate the mufical and gymnaftic games ; 
thofe diftinguifhing fruits of Grecian culture, which 
being adapted to gratify the fenfes , as well as to 
pleafe the fancy, were beheld with delight even by 
the moft ignorant Barbarians. Convinced that 

<' Called Statira by Curtius, Juftin, and Plutarch. 
'♦ Plutarch, feizing the true fpirit of thefe regulations, ex- 
claims , CI Gscf Sx^s Se^|>j , }^ uvoyiTS j^ julxthv ^oXXoc ^ffi mv *EX- 

ract , n &Xoic> »Jf ff%c-^i«i? , » Se WilAj^jtg jg uavfMrxho't htr/jLotg , «XX* 

*' O ! liarbarous and foolish. Xerxes , thou who laboredft in vain 
to throw a bridge over the Hellefpont, it is thus that wife kings 
loin Aiia to Europe • not by boards , ships , lifelefs and infcniible 
bonds, but by lawful love, challe nuptials, nnd the indiflbluble 
tie of common progeny.** Plut. Orat. i. de Fortun. Alexand* 
See likewife above , vol* ii. c. ix. p. 38* 
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nothing has a more direft tendence to unite and chap. 
harmonize the minds ancl manners of men , tbari xxxnc* 
public entertainments and conamon pleafures, Alex^ 
ander determined to introduce and dififufe the 
amufements of the theatre. For this purpofe 
above three thoufand players and muficians^ col?- 
ledled from all parts of Greece^ affembled in Ec^ 
batana , the capital of Media , which was chofen 
for the fcene of thofe theatrical exhibitions". But Deatiiof 
the iicknefs and death of Hephaeftion changed ^on!!*^ 
this magnificent fpedacle into melancholy obfe- 
quies. In the moment of bis triumph, the king 
was deprived of his deareft friend*'. This irre- 
parable lofs, he felt and expreflbd with an aflFec^ 
tionatc ardor congenial to his character, and jufti- 
fied his immoderate forrow by the inconfolable '*^ 
grief of Achilles for the fate of his beloved 



''It should fiiem from Plutarch, that the entertainments «f 
the theatre were foon diffufed through other parts of Afia. 
Ay^i^xviga rmAo-iocv t^ynuLepyvro? ^ *0>u,>jpo?.jjv avayvwo-jua , i^Hs^TOiv ^. 
Zaa-txvetiv i^ Tiipu<rirM}v TTxthgrug EvitTrt^a m) SofJonXsi^? rf«yw^<«?>j^ov., 
^' Alexander , havinj; tamed Ada , Homer was read in the Eaft i 
the children of the P^riians^ SLuOans , and Gedrofians » recited the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides. ^' Plut. ibid. , ^ 

^' Next to Ilephseftion, Craterus feems to have enjoyed the 
greateft share of Alexander's conndence ; yet he often faid^ 
•* Craterus loves the king, Hephaeftion loves Alexander." Plti 
tarch in Alexand. In paifing through the Trnade , Alexander 
crowned the tomh of Achilles » and Hephaeftion that of PatrAt^ 
clus. iElian , Var. Hift. xii. 7' 

3' If, in th« melancholy shades below , ^ 

The flames of friends and lovers ce^e to glow » 
Yet mine shall facred laft ; and, undecay'd^ 
BurB on through death , and animate my shade. 

Pope^s Iliaik 

a4 
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Patroclus. During three days and nights after the 
death of Hephaeftion , il^lexander neither changed 
bis apparel nor tailed food. A public mourning 
was obferved throughout the empire. Funeral 
games were celebrated in the great cities; the roya| 
cohort was commanded thenceforward to retain the 
pame and banner of Hephacftion '* ; and the lofty 
genius of Staficrj^tes ereded at Ecbatana a moi^ 
pument worthy ofhim^ whom the obfequious oracle 
of Ammon declared deferving pf heroic worfhip. 
To appeafe the grief of Alexander, his lieutenants 
dedicated their armor at the tomb of his friend. 
The example was given by Eumenes, the king's 
fecretary, who fhortly before Hephaeftion's death, 
Jiad offended this i|lqftrious favorite ; a man who 
long and unintprruptedly enjoyed, without abufing 
in any one inftance, the confidence of his mafter; 
who exercifed power without pride, and enforced 
difcipline without feverity ; whofe condudk merited 
at once public refpecfl and royal favor, apd whofe 
virtues difarmed envy *'. 

'* According to Plptarch, Staficrates propofed to form Mount 
A^hps into a (latue of Alexander* grafpiog a city with one hand » 
and with the other difchargiog a river into the fea. Plut. i|i 
Aleitand. Vitruvius , 1. ii. in Proem, et Lucian » t. ii. p. 489 » 
Hfcrihe tl^is delign to Qinocrates. Alexander extolled the bold* 
seft of the artift , hut added , £« h fjLmn rov A^tu hxtu xupw' ecpM 
y«f iWi ^(E^iXeo^ cwSp'o-ccvro? tnoci fiinnfiMt. *^ Let alone Mount 
4thos; It is enough that it it the monument of one king*s folly 
lllready ; " alluding to the event related above , ^aU ii. c. ix. p. 38. 

^* Arriaii, p. i$6. tells us, that concerning the funeral hono^f 
of ephipftiun , innumerable and abfard fictions were invented! 
hy the friends and by the enemies of Alexander} nay^ what is 
extraordinary , the fame fal£ehoods\ were fometimes authorized by 
boths the former intending thereby to extol the warmth vf bit 
friendship » |he l^ttit to exiiofe )us extravagance ^nd foUy. 
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To moderate and divert his forrow, AWxander, c h A P. 
who in the jpradice of war found at once bufincfs xxxix. 
and aamfernent, undertook an expedition in per- 
fon , which perhaps would otherwife have been 
committed to the valor of his lieutenants. The 
Coffaeans, a fierce land untradable nation, inha- 
jbited the fouthern frontier of Media. Secure 
amidft their rocks and faftneflfes , they had ever de- 
fied the arms of the Perfians ; and the degenerate 
fucceflbrs of Cyrus had judged it more prudent to 
purchafe their friendihip than to repel their hofti- 
lity. In their annual journey from Babylon to Ec- 
batana , the pride of thefe magnificent but pufillai- 
nimous princes condefcended to beftow prefents on 
the Coffaeans , that they might procure an undif- 
turbcd paflage for themfelves and their train ; and 
this impolitic meannefs only increafed the audacity 
of the mountaineers , who often ravaged the Su* 
fwn plains , and often retired to their faftneffcs , 
loaded with the richeft fpoils of Media. Alexander 
was not of a temper patiently to endure the repe* 
tjtion of fuch indignities. In forty days , he at- 
tacked , defeated , and totally fubdued this rapaci- 
ous and warlike tribe. The Coffaeans were driven 
from their laft retreats, and compelled to furrender 
their territory. After obtaining fufficient pledges 
of their fidelity , the conqueror allowed them to 
ranfom their prifoners , and at his departure from 
their country , took care to eredl fuch fortreffes as 
feemed neceffary for bridling > in future, the dau* 
{erous fury of this headftrong people**. 

^* Suc^ is t^e account of this expedition given by Arrian, 1. vi^ 
p. 157, 9n4 confirmeA by StrabOit !• ^. p. 79S$ aad hj DiQd«f 
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In returning from this fuccefsful expedition to- 
wards the banks of the Euphrates, Alexander was. 
met by ambaffadors from Carthage , Spain , and 
Italy, as well as from many inland countries of 
Afia and Africa, extending from Mount Imaus to 
the fouthern eji^tremity of ^Ethiopia. It was then, 
fays his hiftorian, that he appeared mafter of the 
world, both to his followers and to himfelf; and 
as if the known parts of it had been infufficient to 
fatisfy his ambition , he gave orders to cut timber 
in the Hyrcanian fbreft, with a defign to build 
Clips , and explore the undifcovered fhores of the 
Cafpian and Arabian feas. But neither thefe lofty 
defigns, nor the glory of war, nor the pomp of 
royalty, which, of all princes, Alexander enjoyed 
in the greateft fplendor*', could appeafe his gri^ 

ms, l.xvii. p. 577* riutarcb, on the other hand, moft nnwar* 
raneably and abfordly tells us, that Alexander, to divert his grief« 
took the atiiufement of man''hunung^ and^ tnaflacred the wholt 
Coflaean nation, without diflinetion of age or fex. Plut. p. 94. 

♦» Vid. Athen. I. x. p, 43^* et 1. xii. p. 537 — T41. We may 
believe that Alexander's tent contained a hundred couches ; 
that the pillars which fnpported it were incrufted with gold ; that 
he gave audience, furrounded with guards « and leated on a 
{:olden throne. In the language of antiquity, " the mafter of 
t>oth continents ** found it neceflfary to unite the pomp of the 
£aft with the arts of Greece. But when Athenarus tells us of the 
precious ciTences, the fragrant wines, the effeminacy, and vicef 
of Alexander, we difcover the credulous, or rather criminal fo« 
ph. ft, who has coliected {nto one work all the vices and impuri« 
ties which difgraced his country and human natttre. To the un- 
warranted affertions of th^ obfcure writers cited by an iEliaa 
(1. ix. c. iii. ) and an Athenseus, we can oppofe the authority of 
an Arrian and a Plutarch. — Could he who fo fevercly cenfured the 
effeminate and luxurious life of Agnon and Philotas, be himfelf 
cfEeminate and luxurious? *' Of all men, '' fays Arrian, ** Alex« 
mnder was the moft ceconomical in what regarded bis private 
tlearures.** Arrian, 1. vii. p. i«7. 
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for the lofe of Hepbacftion. The death of his be- 
loved friend is faid , by Arrian , to have haftened 
his own. It certainly tinged his charader with a 
deep melancholy , which rendered him fufceptible 
of fuch impreflions as the firmnefs of his manly 
foul would otherwife have refifted and repelled. 

He, who had fo often employed fuperftition as 
an inftrument of policy, began himfelf to fall.a 
prey to that miferable paflion. The fervants of 
princes , ever quick in difcerning , and dexterous 
in turning to their own profit , the foibles of their 
mailers , foon difcovered and abufed the weaknefs 
of Alexander. Alarmed at the fevere treatment 
of feveral of his colleagues , Apollodorus , a citi* 
zen of Amphipolis, who had been intruded with 
the government of Babylon , pradifed with his 
brother Pythagoras, a diviner ; and the latter, am- 
bitious to promote the greatnefs of his family, pre- 
tended to perceive in the vidims evident marks of 
divine difpleafure againft the king, fhould he en- 
ter the gates of Babylon. Notwithftanding this 
menace, Alexander, after reducing the Coffaeans, 
approached towards that city with his army. He 
was met by a long train of Chaldaean priefts, who 
conjured him to change his refolution, becaufe they 
had received an oracle from Belus, declaring that 
his journey thither would prove fatal. The in- 
tereft of the Chaldxans confpired with the views 
of Apollodorus. The temple of Belus , a ftu- 
pendous edifice, fituate in the heart of Babylon, 
had been very richly endowed by the Aflyrian 
kings. But the produce of the confecrated ground^ 
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e H A F. inftead of being applied to its original deftiqation 
laaax. of repairing the temple , and offering £acrificc$ to 
the Gods, had, ever fince the impious reign of 
Xerxes, been appropriated by the Chaldaean priefb. 
Alexander, it was well known, intended to reform 
this abufe ; and , although his mind was not alto- 
gether unmoved by the admonition of the priefts , 
he difcerned their interefted motives, and anfwered 
them by a verfe of Euripides , "He's the beft pro- 
phet that conjcdlures beft.** Foiled in their firft 
attempt, the Ghaldaeans had recourfe to another 
artifice. Since the king had determined at every 
hazard to vifit Babylon, they entreated him at leaft 
not to enter it on the eaftern (ide, but to fetch a 
coinpafs round, and to march with his face towards 
the rifing fun. He prepared to comply with this 
advice ; but the mar&inefs of the foil rendered his 
defign impradlicable ; and he was thus r^lu<5kantly 
compelled to enter the city by the forbidden road. 
His short During his (hort flay at Babylon, his mind was 
ftay in that ^lifturbed by fuperftitious fears **, awakened by the 
tnrbedby intHgues of Apollodorus , or the artihces of the 
fepertti. Chaldaeans , and confirmed by a circumftance well 
fears. fitted to operate on a difordered fancy. In his In- 

Tenets of dian expedition, he had converfed with the Gymno- 
Brach-'*" fophifts , Of Brachmaus , men who praSifcd the 
philofophy which Plato taught^ and whofe con- 
tempt for the pomp and pleafures of the prefent 
life, was founded on the firm belief of a better and 
more permanent ftate of exiftence. To thofe lages, 

♦* He became, fays Plutarch W^X;?^ ^p^; ra hm^ 
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the fortunate ambition of Alexander appeared an c H a. 9* 
objed of dcrifion or pity. At fight of the con. xxxi^c* 
queror^ they damped their feet with vehemence on 
tie ground 5 indicating, by an expreffive adtion^ 
more eloquent than words, that he, whofe name 
now filled the world , muft foon be confined within 
the niarrow grave. The flatterers of the king re* 
buked them for infulting the fon of Jupiter, who 
had the power to reward or punifli them. They^ 
replied , by faying, "That all were the fons of Ju- 
piter ; that the rewards of Alexander they difdained; 
and fet at defiance his punifhments^ which at lafl» 
could only relieve them from the load of frail mor- 
tality." Yet Calaiius , one of their number , aj- 
lured by curiofity, or irrefiftibly captivated by the 
foothing condefcenfion of the king , agreed to ae* 
company him 5 for which inconftancy he was much 
blamed by his companions. Alexander treated this 
eaftern fage with great refped;,,and when Calanus, 
"who had paffed his feventy-fecond year without 
experiencing any bodily infirmity, fell fick in Per- 
fia, the aflfedionate prince earneftly entreated him 
not to anticipate fate by a voluntary death. But 
finding him inflexibly bent on this purpofe , he al- 
lowed a pyre to be conftruded , to which the In- 
dian (being too feeble to walk or ride on horfe- 
back ) was conveyed in a litter. In fight of the 
Macedonian army , who had been ordered to aflift 
at this uncommon folemnity , Calanus compofed 
himfelf decently on the pyre.; the mufic ftruck up; 
the foldie^s raifed a ibout of war ; and the Indian^ 
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with a ferene countenance , expired amidft the 
flames, finging a hymn to the Gods of his country. 

The curiofity of Alexander was unbounded ; but 
his humanity likewife was great. This principle , 
which is too often a ftranger to the bread of con* 
querors , made him decline witneffing the extraor- 
dinary death of a friend , who , for his fake , had 
abandoned his native land. But before Galanus was 
carried to the funeral pile , the king aflfedlionately 
paid him the lad vifit. Calanus having embraced 
all prefent, refufed to take leave of Alexander, 
faying, that **he fhould again fee him in Babylon." 
The words of a dying man were confidered by the 
Qreeks as prophetical. Thofe of Calanus funk 
deep into the mind of Alexander; and the painful 
impreflion which they made, haftened his departure 
from a city, in which fo many concurring circum* 
fiances forbade him to refide. 

His fuperftitious terrors , however , feem to have 
been diverted by the voyage down the Euphrates, 
and by djredling the improvements in the canal of 
Pallacopas. Having refumed his courage , he ven- 
tured to return to Babylon , gave audience to fome 
Grecian ambafladors, who prefented him with 
golden crowns from the fubmiffive flattery of their 
feveral republics ; and having reviewed his troops 
and gallies, prepared to execute the enterprifes 
which he had fo long meditated. But his defigns 
and his life were now drawing to a clofe. Whether 
to conquer his melancholy, or to triumph in the 
vidory which he had already gained over it, tie 
indulged ^ ^^ithout moderation , in that banqueting 
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and fcftivity to which , after" the fatigues of war » e H A iw 
he had often {bown himfelf too much addided ; x^cxiX 
and a"Tever, occafioned, or at leaft increafed, by 
an cxceflive abufe of wine , the vice of his natioa 
and of his family , put a period to his life in the 
thirty-third year of his age, and in the- thirteenth 
of his reign. After the firft days of the diforder, 
he had been conveyed to the cool verdure of a 
beautiful garden ; but the toalady increafmg he was 
foon brought back to the palace. The laft re- 
mains of ftrength , he fpent in affifting at daily fa- 
crifices to the Gods* During his illnefe he fpoke 
but little , and that only concerning his intended 
expeditions. The temples were crowded by his 
friends ; the generals waited in the hall ; the fol- 
diers furrounded the gates. Such was the grief of 
many , and the rcfpcdful admiration of all , that 
none ventured to announce to him his approaching 
diflblution , none ventured to demand his laft or- 
ders. When all hopes of recovery had vanifhed, 
' his favorite troops were admitted to behold him. 
He was fpeechleis, but had Aill ftrength to ft retch 
forth his hand*\ 

*' Arrian (kys, that many reports were fpread concerning tht 
death of Alexander, fuch as, that he had been poifoned by tht 
cmiflaries of Antipater, whom, as mentioned above in the textt 
he had recently deprived of the government of Greece and Ma« 
tedon; that when asked to whom he bequeathed the empire » ht 
had anfwered, to the '* ftrongeft T* and that he had foretold hif 
abfequies would be celebrated by bloody wars amon^ his lieute- 
nants. But thefe rumors receive not the leaft countenance from 
the royal diary, which feems to have been carefully copied by Ar« ' 
tiaOf nor from the hiftories of Ptolemy and Ariftobului* 
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e M A p. Such was the reign of Alexander, vrhofe cha- 
3EXXI3L ra&er, being unexampled and inioli cable, can odly 
His cha. b^ explained by relating his adions. He was of a 
low ftature , and iomewhat deformed ; but the a^* 
vity and elevation of his mind animated and en- 
nobled his frame. By a life of continual labor ^ 
and by an early and habitual pradice of the gym- 
naflic exercifes , he had hardened his body agairift 
the impreffion ot cold and heat , hunger and thirft **, 
and prepared his robufl: conftitution for bearing 
fuch exertions of ftrength and adlivity , as have ap- 
peared incredible to the undifciplined fdftnefe of 
modern times. In generofity and in prowefs, he 
rivalled the greacefl: heroes of antiquity; and in 
the race of glory, having finally outftrip^ed all 
competitors , became ambitious to furpafs himfelf. 
His fuperior fkill in war gave uninterrupted fuccefs 
to his arms; and his natural humanity, enlight* 
ened by the philofophy of Greece , taught him to 
improve his conquefts to the beft interefts of man* 
kind **. In his extenfive dominions, he built ^ or 

♦♦ Thit. Orat. 1. ct ii. dc Fortun. Alexand. 

^' ('lutarch &ys , tbe nations conquered by Alexandet fliight 
adopt the language of Themillocles, when. In confequence of 
his banishment f^om Greece , he Was raifed to great wealth and 
honor in Afia. '^ i2 -/rocihg cfTrmXoiM^x , u julv oc^wXo/iAjdoc. '* *' O 
jny childreri! we sholild have beeh undone, had we ndt been un« 
done. ** Iti the fame manner, thofe nations, had they not been 
-Vanquished by Alexander « had not been civilized » Egypt would 
Hot boaft her' Alexandria, Mefopotamia her Seleucia , etc* And 
again, "Alexander taught marriage to tbe Ilyrcanlans, and agri- 
tultnre to the Arachofii. He taught the Sogdians to maintain 
•nd not to kill, their parents ; tbe PerGans to refpeck * and not ta 
snarry , their mothers ; the Scythians ta bury » and not to eat , 
their dead.*' Flat, tbid^ 

founded 
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founded , not Icfs than feventy cities ** , the fitua- chap. 
tion of which being chofen with confummate wif- xxxix. 
don) , tended to facilitate communication , to pro- 
mote commerce , and to diffufe civility through the 
greateft nations of the earth *'. It may be fuf- 
peded, indeed , that he miftook the extent of 
human power, when , in the courfe of one reign, 
he undertook to change the face of the world ; 
and that he mifcalc^ilated the ftubbornnefs of ig- 
norance, and the force of habit ^ when he attempted 
to enhghten barbarifm , to foften fervitude , and to 
tranfplant the improvements of Greece into an ^ 
African and Afiatic foil , where they have never 
been known to flourifh. Yet let not the defigns 
of Alexander be too haftlly accufed of extrava- 
gance. Whoever ferioufly confiders what he ac- 
tually performed before his thirty-third year, will 
be cautious of determining AvhaThe might have ac- 
compliQied, had he reached the ordinary term of 
human life. His refources were peculiar to him- 
felf ; and fuch views, as well as adlions, became 
him , as would have become none befides. In the 
language of a philofophical hiftorian, " he feems 
to have been given to the world by a peculiar dif- 
penfation of Providence , being a man like to none 
other of the human kind ** ". 

^* Vid. Plot, de Fortun, Alexand. tit. ii. p. 317. In the langutg« 
of Plutarch* he fowtd Afia with Greek cities. 

^7 Plut. ibid. Oiodor. Sicul. xvii. 83* Stephan. Byzant. in voe» 
AX£^ay$f£/M. 

^* Ovii moi t\(ii Tu 6ity ^uvai «v Sojcfi eevjjp aim aXXy otvUfo^ckiV Iwxwf, 
Arhant p. 168. How far he was an inftrument in the hands of 

Vol. V R 
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From the part ^vh^ch his father PhUip and hinft- 
felf adled in the affaires of Greece , his hiftory has 
becil tranfmitted through the impure chanheh of 
exaggerated flattery , or mah'gnaiit envy. The in-^ 
numerable fidions, which difgrace the Works of 
his biographers , are conttldidled by the tnoft au- 
thentic accounts of his reigii, aiid inconfiftent \vith 
thofe public tranfadions, which concurring authd- 
rities confirm. Jn the prefertt work, it feetnied 
uilneceffary to expatiate on fuch topics, lirice it is 
lets tlie bufinefs of hiftory to repeal, 6f even to 
expofe errors, thafi to feledl and iitoprefs ufeful 
truths. An author, ambitious of attaining that 
purpose, can feldbril indulge the language of ge- 
neral panegyric. He wiil acknowledge , that Alex- 
ander's adlions Were not always blamelels; but, 
after the moft careful examination , he will affirm , 
that his faults were few ill number, and refulted 
from his fituatiort rather than from his chara£ler. 

FVom the firft years of his reign , he experienced 
the crimes' of difatfedion and ti*eachery, which 
multiplied, and became more dangerous, with the 
extent of his/dominions , and the difficulty to go- 
vern them. Several of his lieutenants early afpired 
at independence; others fortiied confpiracies againft 
the life of their matter. The fitft cHmidals \^efe 
treated ^ as we have already feen , with a lenity 
becoming the generous fpirit of Alexander. But 
when Philotas , the fon of Parmettio j aild even 



Divine Providence , belongs not to the fubject of prophane hiftorf 
to inquire. On this fubject* tlie readct inay ice Bishop LoWth , 
on llaiah , xixi i8. and kxiv. 14. 
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Paj-menio ** hitnfelf, afforded reafon to fufped c H A f.] 
their fidelity, when the Macedonian youths , who, xxxix. 
according to the inftitution of Philip , guarded the 
royal pavilion, prepared to murder their fovereign*% 

** Philotas was punished in the country of the Arii ; Parme* 
nio was put to death in Media. Curtius (1. vi. c. vii. tt ftqq. >» 
who has l^iven the fulleft account of thefe executions » fays, that 
Pbilotas deferred not the <iompailion of his friends : ** Amicorun 
lAirericordiam non meruit. *' He leaves it uncertain whether Par* 
nenio fell a facrifice to his own treafon , or to the policy of Alex* 
ander. Arrian thinks, that the death of Parnienio was neceiHury 
tb his mafter's fa fety.— ^Although the evidence of this general's 
guilt has iiot been handed ^own to pofterity. Alexander, It is cer* 
Uin» believed him guilty. He who difdalned to conquer his ene* 
mies by deceit , cannot , without proof, be foppofed capable of 
treacherously altaifinating his friends. 

'* This confpiracy is related by Arrian » 1. Iv. t» xiii. and xir* 
The fcene was Bactra , or Zariafpa , the capital of Bactria. At A 
hunting^match, the king, being ready to kill a boar, was antici- 
pated [by Hermolaus. To punish the infolenoe of the youth, 
Alexander ordered him to be whipped. The difgrace (eemed 
intolerable to Hermolaus and his companions ; a confpiracy was 
tbrdied to deftroy Alexander in his sleep. It was difcovered by 
Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus. The youths coafeiFed their guilt, 
aad declared that they had been confirmed in their purpofe by 
Callifthenes, the fcholar of Ariftotle, an arrogant and moroft 
nan , who » sheltered by the cloak of philofbphy , infolently brow* 
beat the prince. Whom he was bound to re()iect (Arrian, p. 871'.). 
The confpirators were (ioned to death; a punishment comilioii 
in that age , when perfons aceufed were tried before numerous aC 
femblies, whoCe indignation frequently burft forth , and defiroyed 
atrocious o'ffenders on the fpot» with the firft inftruments of deatb 
that chance offered to their bands. Callifihenes was dragged 
round the army in chains. Such is the beft authenticated ac 
count of this affair, concerning which the variations of aiident 
writers are innumerable. Vid. Arrian, I. iv. c. xiv. Curtiue, 
1. viii. c. viii. Seneca Suafor , i. Juftin , L xv. c. iii. Philoftra* 
tus , I. viii c. i. Diodor. Sicnl. pp. 35^ ct 358* Diogen. f^aertc 
in AriAot* Suidas^ ad voc. As an example of the injuftice done 
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g H A p. he found it neceflary to depart from his lenient 
x^xix. fyftem , and to hold Mrith a firmer hand the reins of 
government. Elated by unexampled profperity, 
and the fubmiflive reverence of vanquifhed nations^ 
his loftinefs difgufted the pride of his Europeau 
troops , particularly the Macedonian nobles , who 
had been accuftomed to regard theidfelves rather as 
his companions than fubjeds. The pretenfions 
>vhich found policy taught him to form and to main* 
tain , of being treated with thofe external honors 
ever claimed by the raonarchs of the Eaft, highly 
offended the religious prejudices of the Greeks, 
who deenied it impious to proftrate the body , or 
bend the knee , to any mortal fovereign. Yet had 
he remitted formalities confecrated by the pradice 
pf ages, he muft infenfibly have loft the refpcd of 
his Afiatic fubjeds. With a view to reconcile the 
f 

ht character of Alexander, I shall infert the paflage of Seneca: 
** Hoo eft Alexaodri crimen setemum, quod nulla virtus, nulla 
htllorum felicitas redimet. Nam quoties quis diverit, Occidit 
Ferfknim multa millia; opponitur, et Callidhenem. (Quoties 
dictum erit, omnia oceano tenut vicit, ipfum quoque tentavit 
■ovis dafflbus, ct imperium ex an^ulo Thracise nfque ad orien<* 
tis terminos protnlit s dicetur , fed Callifthcnem occidit. ** ' Tet 
tbis CaUifthenes was a traitor, whoTe writings are mentioned 
with contempt by Arriao. loc. citat. Polybius, t. ii. pp. 64. 33S. 
et c. iii. p. 45. Cicero ad Quint. Frat. I. il epift. xili. et Lon* 
|inui, €. iii. p. 14. Tbe patriotifm of the Greeks, and the 
tnvy of tbe Romans, coufd never forgive the tranfcendanc glory 
6f Alexander, which eclipfed theif own. In fpeaking of Philip 
vid his fon» even Cicero (dc OfSo.) fays, '* Alter femper mag* 
nat, altef fiepe turpiiQmus. ** See likewife Livy, 1. ix. c. xviiL 
The laft mentioHfd writer (]. ix. c. xvii.) goes out of his way to 
allege very incondufive argumeatt for believing, that had Alex, 
•ndcr turned his arms againft luly , h9 would bavt ctrtainly been 
•eaqaercd by the Honant. 
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difcordant principles of the vidors and variquifhed, c it i r. 
he affcded an immediate defcent from Jupiter XiCtli^ 
Ammon , a claim liberally admitted by the avarice 
Or fears of the Libyan prlefls , and which , he had 
rcafon to exped, could not be very obftinately dc- 
tiied by the credulity 6f the Greeks and Macedor 
nians, who univerfally acknowledged that Philip^ 
his reputed father , was remotely defcended from 
the Grecian Jupiter. But the fuccefs of this de^ 
fign, which might have entitled him, as fon of Jur 
piter, to the fame obeifance from the Greeks^ 
which the Barbarians readily paid him as monarcb 
of the Eaft, was counteraded, at firll by the fecret 
difpleafure , and afterwards by the open indignation, 
of feveral of his generals and courtiecs. Nor did 
the condud of Alexander tend to extricate him from 
this difficulty. With his friends , he maintained 
that equal intercourfe of vifits and entertainments^ 
i«rhich cbaraderized the Macedonian manners ; in- 
dulged the libera] flow of unguarded converfation^ 
and often exceeded that intemperance in wine, 
which dilgraced his age and country. 

On fuch occafions his guefts, or entertainers, 
enjoyed and abufed the indecent familiarity to which 
they had been accuftomed with their kings ; but 
which the temper of Alexander, corrupted by 
profperity and flattery, was no longer able to en- 
dure. A fcene of drunken debauchery, whicK 
inuft appear highly difgufl:ing to the propriety of 
modern manners, proved fatal to Clitus, who, em« 
boldened by wine , daringly infulted his prince , vi- 
lified his nobleftadions , and derided his preteniioM 
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C H A P* to divinity. The king, being li]cewife intoxicated, 
XXXIX* was no longer mafter of hirafelf , \vhea Clitus , who 
had been once carried from his prefence , returned 
^fepoad time to the charge, and behaved more in- 
folently than before. In an unhappy moment, 
Alexander thruft a fpear into the breaft of his 
friend "; but inftantly repenting his fury, would 
have deftroyed himfelf by the fame weapon , had 
he not been prevented by his attendants. The 
bitterne(s of his repentance; and the pungency of 
his remorfe, which neither flattery could foften, 
nor fophiftry appeafe '" , rendered his life burden*- 
fome, and his adions inconfxftent. At times, he 
aflumed the Perfian drels and ornaments ; difplayed 
the pomp of Oriental defpotifm ; employed , and 
often preferred, the Barbarians; and, in feveral 
paflages of his reign , this fuccefsful , but unhappy, 
conqueror appears to have been befet with flat- 
terers, furrounded by confpirators , adored by the 

'' Montefquieu, who (Voltaire only excepted) ii the moft 
diftinguished modern apologift of Alexander, (kys, '* U fit den« 
inauvalfet actioni ; il bmU Perfepolis et tua Clitus. " ( Efprit des 
Loix, 1. X. c. xiv.) The ftory of the burning of Perfepolis wt 
bave already refuted. The death of Clitus, Ariftobuloi, cited 
by Arrian, aforibes entirely to the infolence and folly of Cllti^ 
himfelf, and totally exculpates Alexander. Bi}t Arrian obfervea, 
like a philofopher, that Alexander was iuftly blameab^e in allow 
}«g himfelf to he overcome by drnnkenaefs and anger. Arrian, 
y. 84: 

'> Agis, an Argive poet, and Anaxarchus theSophift, end^si- 
▼onred to cure his melancholy. The latter told him, that Juftict 
was defcribed by the ancients as feated near the throne of 
Jvpi(er, to indicate that right and wrong depended on the will 
of kings, all whofe actions ought to be held juft by themfeWet 
and others. This flagitious fcrvility Arrian fpurnt with indigiui# 
lion, and brands whh infamy. Arrian, p. 84* 
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paffiye fuhmiflion of his eaftern fabje^s , and in- c h a p< 

fulted by the licentious petulance of the Greeks xxxix. 
and Macedonians. 

The indignation orjealoufy of the latter tinged Dificwu 

the faireft of his adlions with dark and odious co- •'^*°^ 

lors. About a. year before his death , a fcene was der'sfitu. 

tranfaded at Opis on the Tigris , which Ihows the *t»oii,and 

difficulties of his fituation , and the magnanifliity n^^j'^fy 

by which he overcame them. Having affexpbled by which 

the Macedonian troops, he declaiied to them his •'***''"• 

^ » * caiQA 

pleafure , that fuch as felt themfelves unabk, tbcm. 
through age or infirmities , to uhdergo the fatigues 
of war, fhould be honorably difcharged from the 
fervice , and fafely conduced to their refpedive 
provinces. This prt)pofal , which ought to^ have 
been accepted with gratitude , was heard with dif- 
guft. The foldiers refled^d, that the army had 
recently increafed by an acceffion of thirty thou- 
land Barbarians , armed and accoutred after tlv5 
European faflxion , trained to the Grecian difciplinf: 
^d exercifes ^ and inftrudted in the arts and- lan- 
guage of the vidors,. The king, they thought, 
no longer cared for the fervice of his veterans, antl 
therefore difmiffed them with contempt. The fpi- 
rit of fedition feized the camp; the Macedonians 
unanimoufly demanded their difcharge ; foroe ad- 
ding with feoffs , " Th^t he had no farther u(e for 
them ; his father Ammon could fight his battles ". 
At thefe words ^thje kingfprung from the rioftrum 
on which he flood , and commanded the mpft au- 
dacious to be feized by his targeteers, and con- 
doAed to> immediate execution. This prompt 

R 4. 
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fevcrity appeafed the rifmg tumult. The foldierl 
remained motionlefs and fiknt , doubtful or terri- 
fied. Alexander again mounted the roftrum, and 
fpoke as follows : ^ It is not my dcfign , Macedo- 
nians ^ to change your refolution. Return home, 
\vithout hindrance from me. But, before leaving 
the camp, firft learn to know your king and your- 
felves. My father Philip (for with him it is ever 
fit to begin) found you, at his arrival in Mace- 
don , miferable and hopelefe fugitives ; covcfred 
with ikins of flieep; feeding among the mountains 
fome wretched herds, which you had neither ftrength 
nor courage to defend againft the Thracians , lUy- 
Tians , and Treballi. Having repelled the ravagers 
of your country, he brought you from the moun- 
tains to the plain , and taught you to confide^ not 
in your laftneffes , but -in your valor. By his 
wifdom and difcipline, he trained you to arts and 
civility , enrich^ you with mines' of gold, in- 
ftnided you in navigation and commerce, and ren- 
dered you a terror to thofe nations, at whofe names 
you ufed to tremble. Need I mention his conquefts 
in Upper Thrace , or thofe ftill more valuable in 
the maritime provinces of that country ? Having 
opened the gates of Greece, he chaftifed the Pho- 
cians, reduced the Theffalians, and, while I fliared 
the command, defeated and humbled the Athe- 
nians and Thebans, eternal foes to Macedon, to 
whom you had been fucceffively tributaries , fub- 
jeAs , and flaves. But my father rendered you 
their mafters ; and having entered the Peloponne- 
fiis, and regulated at difcretion the aflPairs of that 
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J)ieninfula, be was appointed, by univerlal confcnt, ■ 1 P« 
general of combined Greece; an appointment not XXXOL 
more honorable to himfelf , than glorious for his 
country. At my acceflion to the throne, I found 
a debt of five hundred talents, and fcarce fixty in 
the treafury. I contraded a frefli debt of eight 
hundred; and condudUng you from Macedon, 
whofe boimdaries feemed unworthy to confine yoU, 
fafely croffed the Hellefpont, though the Perfiarts 
ftill commanded the fea. By one vidory we gained 
Ionia, £olia, both Phrygias, and Lydia. By our 
courage and adivity, the provinces of Cilicia and 
Syria , the ftrength of Paleftine , the antiquity of 
Egypt, and the renown of Perfia , were added to 
'your empire. Yours now are Badria and Aria, 
the produdions of India, the fertility of Aflyria, 
the wealdi of Sufa , and the wonders of Babylon. 
You are generals, princes, fatraps. What have I 
referved for myfelf, but this purple and diadem, 
which mark my pre-eminence in toil and danger ! 
Where are my private treafures " ? Or why fliould 
I colled them ? Are my pleafures expenfive ? You 
know thzt I fare worfe than many of yourfelves ; 
and have in nothing fpared my perfon. Let him , 
who dares, compare with me. Let him bare his 
.breaft, and I will bare mine. My body, the fore- 
part of my body , is covered with honorable 
wounds from every fort of weapon. I often watch^ 

" It appears from Arriaii» that Alexandtr rpeakt of tbefe« u 
iiftina from the military fund, and other revenues, employed 
in payiAg and rewarding his troops » and in executing fach puhUf 
defigas as ftemed ooaduciie to the pro(perity of the oaipirt. 
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that you may enjoy repofe; and, to teftify my un- 
remitting attention to your happincfs, had deter- 
mined to fend home the aged and infirm among 
you, loaded with wealth and honor. But fmce 
you are all defirous to leave me, Go! Report to 
your countrymen, that, unmindful of the fignal 
bounty of your king , you intrufted him to the 
vanquifbed Barbarians. The report, doubtlefs, 
will befpeak your gratitude and piety **. '^ 

Having thus fpoken , he fprang from the rof- 
trum, and haftened to' the palace, accompanied 
only by his guards. During two days, none were 
admitted to his prefence. On the third, he called 
the Perfian nobles of diflindion , and diftributed 
among them the principal departments of military 
command. He then iQTued orders , that certain 
bodies of the Barbarian infantry and cavalry ihould 
be called the royal battalion, and royal cohort, 
and by fuch other names as commanded greateft 
refpe<St. Apprized of thefe innovations , the Ma- 
cedonians, who. had long remained in confufion be- 
fore the tribunal, afraid to follow Alexander, and 
afraid to allow his retiring unattended , flocked 
around the palace, and depofited their arms at the 
gate, humbly rcquefting to fee their king^ and de- 
claring that they would never ftir from the place, 
till their tears had moved hi$ compaflion. Alex- 
ander game forth, beheld their abafcment, and 
wept. The afFeding filence, marked by alternate 
emotions of repentance and reconciliation, was 
at length broke by Callines, a man highly efteemQd 

'♦ ArcMUL, pu IS2, ct few 
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in the cavalry: ^ Thy Macedonians^ O king! are 
grieved that the Perfians alone ihould be called 
thy kindred, and entitled as fuch to embrace thee, 
while none of themfelves are allowed to taftc that 
honor ". '* Alexander replied, " Fron» this mo- 
ment you are all my kindred. " Callines then 
ftepped forward and embraced him ; and feveral 
others having followed the example, they all took 
up their arms , and returned to the camp^ with 
fliouts of joy , and fongs. 

Of all men (if we believe the concurring teftu 
mony of his hiftorians) Alexander was themofl; 
mindful of his duty to the gods. To thank heaven 
for the happy iffue of this tranfadion, he celebrated 
afolemn facrifice, and, after the facrifice, an en- 
tertainment for the principal of his European and 
Afiatic fubjeds. The Macedonians were next to 
his perfon; the Perfians next the Macedonians; the 
Grecian priefts and Perfian magi joined in common 
libations j invoking perpetual concord, and eternal 
union of empire, to the Macedonians and Per- 
fians. Soon afterwards , the invalids , whofe dif*- 
million h^d produced the mutiny, gladly returned 
home. Alexander difcharged their arrears , al- 
lowed them full pay until their arrival in Maccdon, 
*nd granted each foldier a gratuity of two hundred 
pounds fterling. He again fhed tears at parting 
with upwards often thoufand men, who had ferved 
him in fo many glorious campaigns; and, as a teftt 
mony of his affedionatc concern for their fi^ty , 

" ArriaM Ciyf , ** While none of themfelvei ever tailed that 
honor. »• Moexs^fQvwy vsro) r/f ytyivreu rtivriss t9ii TtfAZi* Arrian » 
p. 154. 
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t H A F. app6inted Cra^rus, ^hom he loved as liis ovfA 
XXXIX- liJFc '* , to be their coridudor- 
Bivifiiuiof Such was the life of this extraordinarjr man, 
der'sciw. "whofc genius might have changed and itnproved th6 
ftate of the ancient world. Butthefpirit ofimprove* 
ment is tranfient, and demands perpetual efforts; 
the fources of degeneracy are permanent and in* 
numerable. It feems at fitft fight to be regretted, 
that by negleding to provide for the fucceflion td 
his throne, he left the field open for thofe bloody 
wars among his captains, which long defolated the 
earth. Yet the difficulties , with which ^he wai 
bimfelf obliged to ftruggle , might teach him th^ 
impoffibility offecuring the empire foi* the infancy 
of his fon Hercules, or the weaknefs of his brother 
Aridams. The principles of royal fucceffion were 
©ever accurately afcertained in Macedon ; and the 
camp of a conqueror could not be cxpeded to 
prove a good fchool of moderation or juftice. The 
firft meafure adopted by his generals was , to fet 
afide the natural claim of Hercules, born 6f the 
daughter of Darius, and to appoint AridsBus, to- 
gether with the fruit of Roxana's pregnancy, if (he 
brought forth a fon , to be joint heirs of the mo- 
narchy. This whimfical deftination announcea 
little union or liability. Perdiccas , in virtue of 
poffefling the ring or feal of his deceafed matter, 
affumed the regency: the troops and provinces 
were divided among Antigonus , Ptolemy , Cra* 
terus, and other chiefs, who, having been formerly 
the equals , difdained to remain the inferiors , of 
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PcrdiccaE$. Each general trufted ia his fword for 
^n independent eftablilhraent ; new troops were 
raifed and difciplined; leagues formed and broken; 
the children and relations of Alexander^ who be* 
came fuccefliyely prifoners in diflferent hands , all 
periflied miferably ; nor was there any ceflatiou of 
crimes and calamities " , or any permanent fctde* 
ment of the provinces , until the battle of Iffus in 
Phrygia confirmed Ptolemy in the pofleflion of 
Egypt, and Selcucus in that of Upper Afia ". The 
iffue of the fame battle gave Maccdon and Greece 
to Caffander, and Thrace , with feyeral provinces 
of Lower Aiia, to Lyfimacbus. 
, The great kingdoijis of Syria and Egypt, which 
continued thenceforward, till fubdued by the Ro- 
mans, to be governed by the refpedliye families of 
Seleucus and Ptolemy, never generally " adopted 
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'7 Diodor. Sicul. I. xix. et x%* pa^m. 

^* Arrian , pp. T6o et 164. 

" Tet among th« higher rankt of men, the Greek languagt 
coatiaually gaiaed ground. Before tlie Chriftian sira , it was 
fppkcn by Jews, Romani, and Africans. It was the langnage of 
the learned and polita in Egypt and Syria, as wfll at in Italy andi 
Carthage. It tnuft have been underftood by all ranks of men in 
Judaea, iinee the inrpired writers employed it in propagating tht 
gofpel, which was to be firft preached to the Jews. For this 
oniverlality*, the Greek feems to have been indebted, i. To tht 
innumerable Greek colonies in Europe , Aiia , and Africa. 3. To 
the conquefts of Alexander, whofe armies and garrifont were 
continually reinforced from Greece. 3. To- the focial an A 
agreeable character of the Greeks. 4* To the excellence of the 
language itfelf (fee above, chapters v. and vi. ), whofe duration it 
as wonderful as its extent. The Greek was fpoken in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, wben Conilantinople was taken by tfat 
Turks rfo that* from the time of Homer, it fubfiiled with Kttle 
■ vatiatioilt at a living tongue, £ftr two thoHfimd and four himdred 
years.la 
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c H A p« the language or mannets of their Grecian fqvc- 
XXXIX. reigns. In Egypt, the firft fucceffors of Alex- 
ander accompliflied the commercial improvements 
planned by that prince; and the kings both of 
Egypt and of Syria aflfedled , in their magnificent 
courts, to join the arts and elegance of Greece to 
the pomp and luxury of the Eaft. But their 
oftentation was more remarkable than their tafte; 
their liberal charaders were effaced by the con- 
tinual contadl of fervitude; they funk into the 
ibftnefs and infignificanCe of hereditary defjpots, 
whofe reigns are neither bufy nor inftrudlive ; nor 
could the intrigues of women and eunuchs, or 
minifters equally effeminate , form ^a fubjed fut 
ficiently interefting to fucceed the memorable 
tranfadiions of the Grecian republics. 
Tbe %eft. In the hiftory of thofe kingdoms, the moft im- 
•rndivu portant event is their conqueft by the Romans, 
Aiexan^ "wh^ gradually feized all the weftern fpoils of the 
der'sem- empire of Alexander, comprehended between the 
tlmdlV Euphrates and the Hadriatic fca , and fucceffively 
theRo* teduced them into the form of provinces. Greece, 
which came to be diftinguilhed by the name of 
Achaia, imparted its literature, its arts *V and its 

** Notwithftanding the degeneracy of the Greeks under the 
lillacedonian and Roman .governments, their country, and par* 
ticularly Athens, was long regarded as the principal feat of arts 
and philofophy. Bat the Greek artifts, as well as poets, ort* 
tors, hiftorians, and philofophers, of later times, were mere 
imitators, who fell infinitely short oi the merit and fame of the 
great originals. The works of Phidias and Appelles, of Sopho* 
•les, Demoftbeoes, Plato, etc. not thofe of the Greeks thdr 
own contemporaries, .were the objects of admiration to Cicero 
and Seneca, to the writers of the Au^uftan age, to PUay* ^'* 
^tus, etc.. But of this more lo the next chapter. 
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vices, td Italy. The conqtieft of Macedbn frccdi *c h a vi 
Rome from the weight of taxes. The acquifitioit X5txi^ 
of Syria doubled the revenues 6f that republic* 
The fubjugatioii of Egypt doubled the price oi 
commodities in Italy. Yfet whatever might be the 
wealth *' of thofe nations, they are entitled to little 
regard frOin pofterity, fmce, from the death ol 
Alexander, they Wete not diftinguifhed by any in- 
vention that either improved the pfadlicc of waf, 
ot iric::reafed the enjoyments of peace. 

The feeble mixture of Grecian colbniiation dif- Staffeo^ 
fufed through the Eaft, was fbfficient, indeed, to fj'l^^^. 
tinge, but too inconfiderable toaltei' and afllmilate, of Alex, 
the vaft mafs of barbarifm. But as the principle **'*•'• 
of degeneracy is often ftronger thaii th^t of im- 
provement, the floth and fervility of Afia gradually 
cfept Into Greece. That unfortunate country, 
drained of its moft enterprifing inhabitailts , wh6 
cither followed the ftaildard, or oppofed the arms, 
of Alexander, Was equally infulted by the feverity^ 
and the indulgence of his fucceffors , fince , iA 
cither cafe, the Greeks felt and acknowledged their 
dependence. Rcludantly compelled to fubmit to 
a matter, they loft that elevation of charader, and 
that enthufiafm of valor, which had been pro*' 
duced by freedom , nouriflied by vidlory $ ahd 
confirmed by the juft fenfe of national pre-emi- 
nence. Their domeftic diffenfions , by carrying 
them in great numbers into the fervice of foreign 
princes, thereby difFufed the knowledge of their 

" Of which fee an account exittacttd firom the pablic regiOers, 
» Appiao. Alexana. in Pioenu 
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t H A Pf udics and difcipline through countries hv more 
XXXIX. e^tenfive and populous than their own; and amidft 
all their perfonal animofities , the captains of Alex- 
ander, uniformly embracing the qaaxims of defpbt- 
ifm which their mafter magnanimoufly difdained , 
firmly and unitedly refxfted and cruflied the rifing 
rebellions of the Greeks , whofe feeble and ill-con- 
duAed efforts for regaining their liberty, only 
plunged^ them deeper into fervitqde. Deftitute of 
immediate and important objeds to roufe their 
adivity, the example of their anceftors at length 
ceafed to animate and infpire them. The rewards 
of merit being withdrawn , men no longer afpired 
at excellence. The fpirit of patriotifm evaporated; 
the fire of genius was extinguiflied ; exertion 
ppriOied with hope ; and , exclufively of the 
Achaean League**, the unfortunate iffue of which 
has been already explained in this wo^k *' , Greece, 
from the age of Alexander, offers not any feries of 
tranladlions highly memorable in the hiftory of arts 
or arms. 



** The jttdifiious Polybius treats the Achaean league, a«d other 
collateral tranfactions of the Greeks and Macedonians » as €pu 
ibdes iff his invalnabit hiftory of the |>rosreis and aggrandizement 
«f the Roman republic 

*' See fol. ii. f. 149. 
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CHAP. XL. 

I 

Siate of Liter aittre in the Age of Alexander — ^ 
poetry — Mujic — Arts of Dejign — Geography — •' 
AJlronomy — Natural Hijiory — Works of Arijiotte ^ 

— Philofopbicat SeSs ejlabiisbed at Athens -^, 
Jbecline of Genius — Tenets of the different SeSr 

— peripatetic Pbilofopby — Ejlimate of that 
Pbilofopby — Its Fate in tbe JVorld — Coincidence 
in the Opinions of Zeno and Epicurur — Tbe ^oic 
Pbilofopby — Fflimate of that Pbilofopby — Tbe 
Epicurean Pbilofopby — CbaraSer of Epicurus — 
Pbilofopby of Pyrrbo — Conclufion. 

In the latter years of Alexander , literature chap* 
pbilofopby, and the fine arts, dtfplayed their xi. 
brighteft charms; yet the fource of that health stmof 
and vigor , from which their beauty flowed , had ||,^thVage 
already begun to fail. The military expeditions of Aiex. 
of that illuftrious conqueror were, defcribed , and 
publifhed after his death , in the authentic and in- 
terefting narratives of Ptolemy and Ariftobulus', 
who had been the witnefles and companions of his 
vidories. But his extraordinary exploits, and un. 
exampled fuccefs , which far eclipfed the imaginary 
renown of the fabled heroes of antiquity, pro- 
duced, even in bis life -time, a crowd of writers, 
whofe credulity', and love of the marvellous, could 
only be exceeded by their mean adulation, and 

' Arriaa • in Piooen* 

Vol. V, S 
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CHAP, fcrvilc fuperftition*. Exaggeration in matters of 
XL. fad produced that fwelling amplification of ftyle, 
thofe meretricious ornaments » and affeded graces, 
vrhicfa chara<fterized the puerile and frigid conir 
- pofitions of Callifthenes , Oneficritus , and Hegel 
fias*. The falfe taftc of thefe pretended hiftorians, 
to whofe perverfe induftry muft be afcribed the 
ridiculous trappings which have too long disfigured 
the auguft form of Alexander , was adcbired and 
imitated by many of their contemporaries. The 
contagion infcded even the orators; and it \% 
worthy of obfervation , that the verbofe emptinefs 
and boiiibaft of the Afiatic eloquence , vras firft 
introduced into Greece , in the age which had ap- 
plauded the chafte and nervous compofitions of 
Lycurgus , Hyperides , J^fchines , and Demof- 
thenes *. So true it is , that in every country 
where the human genius has attained its higheft 
point of perfedion , a principle of degeneracy 
naturally carries things in a contrary diredion; 
becaufe thofe who are incapable of excellence , ftill 
covet diftindion , and defpairing to equal their 
predeceffors in the beauties of truth and nature 
have recourfe to falfe conceits and artificial re- 
finements. 
r«tiiir* Under the Macedonian government , Greece 

produced not any original genius in the ferious 

^ Luctan de Scribend. Hiftor. 
> Strsibo, 1. xix. p. 446. 

^ Dionyf. Halitarn. de Structuri Oratioa. Lougiuuf i.I« SubliiOi 
Cicero de Orator, ct de Clar. Orates. p4flim, 
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kinds of poetry. The tragedies o( Sopliocles and o H A f» 
Euripides ftiil kept poflelfion of the theatre. But xu 
no lyric, no epic poet appeared, capable to adorn 
the exploits of Alexander, though that prince, in- 
toxicated with the k)vc of fame , munificently re- 
vrarded the ignoble flattery of Agis , Cleon , Ch»- 
rilus , and other contemptible encomiafts ; wh6 
<:orrupted his heart, without vitiating his judgment;, 
fince he declared , that he would rather be thfe 
Therfites of Homer , than the Achilles of Chaeri- 
lus '. Yet in the fame age Philemon, Anti- imprdft. 
phanes * , Lycon ' , above all , the Athenian Me- 
nander*, carried comedy to tbe higheft pcrfedioil 
which it ever attained in any nation of antiquity. 
During the republican form of government, the 
inftitutiohs and charader of the Greeks were ex- 
tremely unfavorable to this fpecies of writing. 
The licentious turbulence of democracy generally 
converted their attempts at wit and humor into 
petulance and buffoonery. The change of go- 
vernment and manners , requiring due refped to 
the rules of propriety and the didates of caution , 
improved their difcernment , and gradually made 
them fenfible to that refined ridicule, where morq 
is meant than faid, and to thofe more interefting, 
becaufe jufter , delineations of charader , which 
di(linguifhcd the comic drains of Fhile#on and 
IVlenander*. 

* Aero, ad Horat. Art. Poet. v. 357. Cortiuit 1. viii. c. T. 
^ Atbenaeiis, 1. xiii. p. 555. 
^ Plot. Orah ii. de Fortun. Alexand. 

* Vid. FJut. Comp. Ariftoph. et M.^nand. 

S s 
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CHAP. Alexander, during his early youth, took delight 
pcL. in dramatic entertainments. Theflalus was his 

MuQc. favorite ador , but Athenadorus was nK)rc ap- 
' proved by the public. To Athenadorus , the magi£> 
trates, who, according to the Grecian cuflom, were 
appointed to decide the pretenfions of rival candid 
dates for theatrical fame, adjudged the prize of 
merit. The young hero declared , that this de- 
cifion gave him more pain than he would have felt 
at the lofs of his inheritance'. The muficians 
Timotheus '* and Antigenides" ftill difpla'yed the 
wonderful e£Feds of their art ; but as the feverity 
of education and manners continually relaxed in all 
parts of Greece , we find that roufic , originally 
deftined to purify and exalt the mind , was in later 
times univerfally employed to feduce and ii^ame 
the paflions ". 

?J«l!^ ' "^^^ ^^^ ^^ defign, painting, fculpture, and 
architedure ,^ appeared in their higbeft luftre- in 
the age of Philip and Alexander , both which 
princes had no lefs tade to judge '' ^ than munifi- 
cence to reward them. The eaftern expedition of the 
latter introduced , or at leafl greatly multiplied, in 
Greece, thofe precious and durable gems, which 
thenceforth exhibited fome of the fineft fpecimens 
pi Grecian ingenuity. The flcill and tafte of 

• . 

• riut. Orat il. de Fortrni. AlexanC 

>* Uephsft. de Metr. 

'' Pint. Orac. de Fortun. Alexand. 

'* Ariftot. I^olitic. 1. viii. c. vi. 

•" Jiidi«iuin rub(Ue vidcndis trtijbiis* H«r. £p,l. ii. £p. L f. 342. 
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Pyrgoteles were diflinguiflied in this valuable , c H A f • 
though minute art'*. He enjoyed the exclufivc xt. 
iionor of reprefenting the figure of Alexander oh 
gems, as did Lyfippus of cafting it in bronze, and 
Apelles of. painting it in colors '*. Lyfippus was 
juftly admired for bringing back the art to a clofer 
ftudy, and nearer imitation, of nature, without 
yielding to his predeceffors in ideal beauty "*. We 
have already mentioned his twenty-one equeftrian 
ftatues of the Macedonian guards , ilain in the 
battle of theGranicus.. He is faid to have made fix 
hundred and ten figures in bronze''; a number 
vrhich , if not greatly exaggerated, would prove 
his facility of working to have far furpaffed that of 
all ftatuaries , ancient or modern. The numerous 
lift of painters, contemporary with Apelles, indi- 
cates an extraordinary demand for their art; fince nijMti&s^ 
no profeflion , that is not gainful, will ever be very 
generally followed '*. The tnoft celebrated of 
thefe artifts were Amphion and Afclepiodorus'*, 
vrhom Apelles acknowledged as his fupcriors in 
fome parts of compofition; Ariftidcs the Theban, 
who was inimitable in exprcflion ** ; and Proto- 
genes of Rhodes , whom Ariftotle exhorted ta 

'♦ VWfl, I. vii. c xxxvii. et Plutarch, in Alexand. 

" Vid. Plin. edit. BerOlin. i. aai. iii. ii? — 228. 

** Plin. Hi. 194* et feqq. 

*' The Sieur Falconet, who made the famous ftatuc of Peter 
the Great , thinks the thing impoi&ble , and gives a different 
mtaning to the words of Pliay. See his obfervatioos on the 
paiTage, in his translation of the books of Pliay relative to tho 
arts. Vol. ii. Laufanne. 

" PJin. iii. 22a. " Idem ^ iii. 22^ 

*• Idem* iii. 21^—22?. 

s 3 
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c B A p» paint the iinroortsi ex(rfoijt8 of Aleocamiec ^\ The 
XI, infeitor branches of the art, if oot firft eolttvated 
ia that age^ were then carffied to perfedioa* Py«* 
reicus '* cooinedi himfelf to Sahjt&s of low life , 
andAntipbilus'' to caricatures, which tbc Greeks 
called GryllL The theory and pradlice of paint* 
igg was explained la many works ^ the lofe of which 
is much to be regretted **. 

yorksof Amidft the gtrat nHihitiKk of artifts , and 
writers oa art, aU acknowledged the pre-emiBeoce 
of Apeltes , whofe works were innumerable , and 
each fufficient to eftablifb hi^ hm^*\ His pic- 
ture of Alexander , grafping a thunderbdt , was 
Ibid to the tempk of Ephefian Diana kw four 
thoufand pounds. His Venus Anadyomene was 
damaged by accident; none would vcirtiurc to re- 
ftore the parts that had been effaced: fc^ that the 
injury of the pidure contributed to the glory of . 
the ai-tift. The model of this Venus was the beau- 
tiful Campafpe , the favorite miftrefs of Akx- 
ander. The fenfibility of Apelles was too deeply- 
penetrated with the charms which he fo fuccefsfully 
cxprefled. Alexander was no fooner acquainted 
with his paffion, than, in the language of Pliny ^ 
he made him a prefent , not only of Campafpe , 
but of his own affedion , too little refpeding the 
feelings of the beloved objed , at her degradation 

^' He exhorted kim to paint them ** pirtpter cte^nitatcnt 
renim »' Pii«. ibid. 

** PHn. iii. 22«. *' Idem, iii. i%Si. 

*♦ Idem, ibid. . ?^ Plin. iii. asa, t% ^vm* 
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from being the miftrels of a king, to become the c H a p. 
poffeffion of a painter. Yet this celebrated artift , xu 
•who enjoyed other flxiking proofs of his mailer's 
partiality and friendfhip » lived on good terms with 
his brethren. With the franknefe of his age and 
nation, he afTumed the merit which belonged to 
him , and freely afferted , that none of his com- 
petitors could imitate the gracefulnefs ** of his at- 
titudes and figures. But in fome other branches 
of the aj^t, he acknowledged himfelf inferior to 
feveralof his contemporaries. The defire of fee- . 

ing the works of Protogenes carried him to Rhodes. 
He there found a rival not altogether unworthy to 
alarm his jealoufy. But inftead of yielding to the 
diSates of this unworthy paffion , he drew Piroto^ 
genes from obfcurity ; raifed the price of his pic- 
tures ; and taught the Rhodians , who undervalued 
the fame talents in their fellow-citizen , which they 
admired in a ftranger, to acknowledge and refpeft 
his merit *\ 

. Soon after the death of Alexander, painting and OccKHeoi 
the kindred arts ceafed ". By this expreffion , ^J* "^e 
Pliny means not, that they ceafed to be cultivated, dfathof 
but to make farther progrefs; fince neither the f^l^^^ 
fcholars of Apelles and Lyfippus, nor thofe who ' 
came after them , were capable to reach the glory 
of their predeceffors. The Greek kings of Egypt 
and Syria feem to have bent their attention rather 

** •* DcefTc lis unam Vcnerem dicebat qiiam Orseci charita 
vocant ; cetera ' omnia contigifle ; Hed h&c to\% fibi neminetn 
parvm. " IMin. a^i, et feq<^. 

»' Plin.ibid,, »• •• CtffiivU deinde art. " Plln. ibi4 
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c 8 A p. to literature, than to the arts. But, in both, the 
-xt. fchools of Alexandria and Scleucia- never afpired 
beyond the humble xnerit of imperfedly imitating 
thofe of Greece. In proportion to its neighbourly 
hood to that country, the arts took firmer root in 
Alexandria than in Seleucia;^ and, from the fame 
circumflance , they feem to have flourilhed longer 
and more abundantly in the little principalities of 
Fergamus and Bithynia, than in the vrealthy king- 
doms of Syria and Egypt**. 
Gcosn* The expedition of Alexander contributed to the 

•*''• improvement of the fciences, both natural and 

moral. His marches were carefully meafured by 
Diqgnctes and Beton. Other geometers ** were 
employed to furvcy the more remote parts of the 
countries which he traverfed ; and the «xa& de- 
icription of his conquefts , which , from thefe and 
other materials , he took care to have compiled by 
men of approved integrity and abilities, gave a 
pew form to the fcience of geography *'. 
Aftrono* After the conqueft of Babylon, Alexander 

'"^' eagerly demanded the agronomical obfervations , 

which had been carefully prcfervcd in that ancient 
. ^ capital abov« nineteen centuries. They remounted 
twenty-two hundred and thirty-four years beyond 
the Chriftian aera. By order of Alexander, they 
were faithfully tranfcribed , and tranfmitted to 



** Winkelmann , Gefchichte der ^np& des Alterthums « f . 
tli ♦ «t feqq. 

*• Strabo, 1. fl. p,'47. 

)' Cafflni fur rorigtne de rAftronomie , etc. Academ. dcf 
-Sciefleest u viii. p. 13. 
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Ariftotle '*, virho vTtLS probably jprcvcnted by his c H a K 
infinn ftate of health frono( accompanying liis pupil xu 
to the Eaft; or vAo,' perhdps, voluntarily pre- 
ferred a philofophical rctirciBcnt in Athens, to the 
'glory of attending the conqueror of the world. 

Nor was this die only prefent to his preceptor; N«ttMi 
by which Alexander difplayed at once bis gratitude ^^®^* 
and love of fcicnce. Natural hiftory was peculi* 
arly indebted to his curiofity and munificence. At 
Ac expenfe of near two hundred thouiand pounds, 
an expenfe equivalent to a far larger fum in* the 
^prcfent age, he coUeded many rare produdions of 
n^ure in different countries of Afia, and parti- 
culariy that amazing variety of animals'', which 
Ariftotle has defcribed with fuch inimitable preci* 
fion ?* in his work on that fubjed. 

But whatever obligations natural knowledge Moral 
owed to Alexander, it would feem that the moral 
fcienccs were not lefs benefited by his difcoverics 
and conqueds ". The ftudy of human nature mnft 
have been greatly enlarged by fuch a wide furvey 
of manners, inftitutions, and u|ages; nor was this 



'* Pprphyr. tpud Simplicinm » i9 Ariftot. OiH Cc^Io, I. i|. 

*' Pliri. I. viii. c. xvi. 

'^ See the admirable criticifin on Ariftotle*t Hiftory of Animatf « 
hj pnffoD , vol. i. 

'< The artt and fdeneet not only flourished in Alexander*^ 
time; tbey flourished., fays Plutarch, ha A>^s^ot!¥^fov* "He w^s 
the efl^eat caufe of this elFect. ** The paflfage which {[>Ilows , 
Kxf^&)V luLt9 yug (v09oiot9 , etc* should be ftudicd by all princes 
•who aQ»lre to glory ; a glory greater than power can give ; move 
exteafive and more petmane^t than conqueft can confer. . 
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c B A p, advantage, perhaps, conBoed to thofe who peiv 
XJU formed the expedition, whofe works have unfortu- 
nately perjihed ; f^nce the moral and political tre^ 
tiks of Ariftotle difcover not only more method 
in his reafoningSf but a more copious fund of fa^fls 
on which to reafon , than the writings of all his 
predeceflbrs together ^ not excepti^ng thofe of tb? 
travellers Xenophon and Plato. 

Thegreat^ft part of the works of Ariftotle w^re 
doubtlefs compojed before the Macedonian cop- 
^oeft; yet it is not improbable that this extraordi- 
nary roan, whofe induftry was equal to his genius, 
continually retouched and improved them ; and it 
cannot be imagined that the rich harveft of facfl^ 
and obfervations colleded by his learned friends 
who accompanied Alexander^ woukib^ overlooked 
by a philofopher, who feems not only simbitioas to 
eclipfe his predece(fors and coiuempiocaries , but 
folicitous to leave no gleanings of fam^ to be 
acquired by his^ fchoiars and fucceffoA. 
wotkfof " Ariftotle," fays Lord Bacqn", ^^ thought^ 
Ariftotie. jjj^g ^.j^g Ottoman princes, that he could not reign 
fecure, unlefs he deftroyed all his brethren; " nor 
was his literary ambition more exclufive than exor- 
bitant. He atpired to embraqe the whole circle 
of the arts and fciences , and profefled to explain 
whatever can be known concerning the moral, as 
well as the material, world. Not fatisfied with ex- 
tending his empire to the utmoft verge of intel- 
led , lie boldly attempts queflions beyond all hu- 
tcnan knowledge, with the fame confidence that his 

^* Dt Augm' Scientiarunia 1. iii. c. iv^ 
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pupil entered on a battle. But having to contend c H a ?w 
with enemies more ftubborn than the Perfians, hisi xu 
raftnefs was h£s fuccefsful than that o£ Alexander. 
: He divided pbilofophy into contemplative and Hicpiiti^H 
pradical. The contemphtive or abftrad philofo- ^^^^^' 
phy, to which be firft gave the name of mcta- 
phyfics '^, is obfcure throughout, often unintel- 
ligible, ftill more chimerical, but faif lefs agreeable,, 
than that of his mafter Plato. It comprehended 
tiot only the examination of thofe abftrad ideas ,. 
ioH/fence , fubfiancc , qualitif , genus , Jpecits , &c* 
which were fo long and fo ufelefsly tortured by the 
pcrverfe induftry of the fchoolmen , but the general 
dodrines concerning mind or fpirit , particularly 
the mind of the Deity. The human foul is treated 
in a feparate work; in which it muft be acknow* 
kdged , that Ariftotle has made new names, rather 

" By fome writers it is rilppor«d, tftit this title was befiowec^ 
on 'the .fourteen books of Ariftotle, immediately following bi> 
Pjiylics, by Andronicus of Rhodes , a Peripatetic philofopher in 
the age of Auguftus, who published tbe firft complete edition of 
Ariftotle*s works. From that time, the various fubjects treated 
{• thede fourteen books were conceived as conftitvting one brancb 
of fcience. Ariflotle had divided pbilofophy into fpeculative 
and practical. The firft comprehended metaphyfics , which 
examined the general properties of being, and the efTence of 
things feparate from matter ; phyfics, which examined the na- 
ture of material fo*bftances, and tbe human foul; and mathe« 
matics^ which examined certain properties of body, abftracted 
from body. The practical pkilofophy of Ariftotle, which was 
intended to regulate the intellectual and moral operations of 
men, comprehended logic, under which he feems to have in. 
eluded rhetoric and criticifm; and morals, including eeconomics 
and politics. See Strabo^ p. 609 ; and Bayle's Dictionary, 
article Tyrannion. 
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€ H> A't% ^n tityr difcoveries; and the do(^ae of the im« 
XU . nortality is no where fo fully elucidated by this 
pbiloibpher, as it bad been by Plato. 

tkyta. . The natural phitofophy of Ariftotle deferves the 
name of metaphyfic , in the modern fenfe of that 
word, fincc he explained the laws of the univerfe, 
by comparing abftrac^ ideas, not by obfervation 
and experience. When he defcends to particulars, 
lie betrays more ignorance concerning the motions 
and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, than many 
of his predcceffors. With the anatomy of man 
and other animals , he was well acquainted , con- 
fidering the grofe errors which generally prevailed 
in the age in which he lived. Chemiftry was not 
yet invented. Since the introdudion of the ideal 
philofophy, men had ceafed to obferve nature; it 
could not therefore be expeded that thty Ibould 
imitate her operations, and examine her by the teft 
of experiment. In mathematics, Ariftotle appears 
to have "been lefs verfed than his predcceffors, 
Pythagoras and Plato; although, in the invec^tion 
of the art of fyllogifm , he difplays a perfeverancc 
of mental energy, which, had it been dircded.to 
the mathematical fcicnces, might have produced 
the. greatefi difcoveries. 

I.o|io. The fcepticifm of his contemporary Pyrrho, and 

ftill more the captious fophiftry of the Eriftics, 
might naturally engage Ariftotle to examine with 
more attention thaa his predeceffors, the nature of 
truth , and the means of defending it againft the 
attacks of declamation and the fnares of fubtilty^ 
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He andertook, therefore /the arduous talk, of rci^ t to A k 
folving all reafooing into its primarjr dements, and otu 
of deducing from thence the rules by which every 
conclufion muft be conneded with its premifesj iit 
order to render it legitimate. This bdld defign he 
accomplilhed ; having ereded, on a fmgle axiom^ 
a larger fyftem of abftradt truths, all fortified by 
demonllration , than were ever invented and per« 
feded by any other man. The axiom from which 
he fets out, and in which the whole terminates, is» 
that whatever is predicated of a genus , may be 
predicated of every fpecies and individual contained 
under it. But the application of this axiom is for 
the mod part fufficiently obvious , without the rules 
of Ariftode; whofe logic, how fuccefsful foever 
it might prove againft the fubtilties of the Sophifts 
and Eriftia^ contributes litde to the formation of 
the underftanding , and nothing to the judicious 
obfervation of man or nature, on which all ufcful 
difcoveries muft be founded. 

From the general wreck of literature, in which HU critical 
many of AriftotleV writings periflied *% had no- ^"iiinji, 
thing been faved but the works above-roentioncd, 
it muft be confeffed that the preceptor of AIex« 
ander would not greatly merit the attention of 
pofterity. In his abftracft or metaphyfical philofo- 
pby, we can only lament vaft efforts mif-fpent, and 
great genius mifapplied. But, in his critical and 
inoral, and above all, in his political works, we 
find the fame penetrating and comprebenfive mind^ 

'• Sec the fate of hit workc carefully related in Bayle't Die- 
tioaary. articte Tyrannion. 
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c il A P; the fame fubtilty of feafoning , and vi^r of mtct- 
XLir led, diredcd td objeds of great importance and 
extenfive utility. Th^ condittoh 'of the times ia 
which he lived , and the opportunities peculiar to 
himfelf, confpired with the gifts of nature, and the 
habits of induftry,^ to raife him tp that eminence^ 
vrhicfa was acknowledged by his contemporaries ^ 
tod admired by pofterity. 
Hit trim He was born in the firft year of the tiinety-ninth 
*^ d'fTmi Olympiad , at Stagira , a provincial city of Mace- 
proVe- * don, and educated at the court of Pclla^ where hi^ 
father was king's pbyfician. In his early youth, 
he was fent to Athens, *tnd remained there twenty 
years an afliduous fcholat of Plato, in a city where 
literature and the fine arts were cultivated with 
unexampled fuccefs, and where the phiiofophic 
fpitit, though often improperly diredcd , flouriflied 
in the litmoft vigor. Seleded by the difcernment 
of Philip , to guide and confirm the promifing 
difpofitions of his admired fon, he returned to 
his native country, and continued eight years at the 
Macedonian court. Whatever benefit accrued to 
Alexander from the inftruftions of Ariftotle, it is 
certain that the latter derived great advantages from 
• the gratitude of his royal pupil. Of this , feveral 
proofs have already occurred ; and perhaps it may 
be afcribed to the munificence of Alexander, that 
his preceptor was enabled to form a library '*, a 
work of prodigious expenfe in that age , and in 
which he could only be rivalled by the Egyptian 

*» Straba. 
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And Pergamenian- kings. But the library of Ari* 
ftotlc ^as coUeftcd for ufe, not merely for oftenta* 
tion**. 

The laft fourteen years of his life be fpent mofHy 
at Athens, furrounded with every affiftance which 
men*' and bboks could afford him, for profecuting 
his pbilofophical inquiries. The glory of Alex- 
ander's name, which then filled the world, enfured 
tranquillity and refped to the man whom he 
diftinguilhed as bis friend; but after the premature 
death of that illuftrious protedof , the invidious 
jealoufy of priefts and fophifts inflamed the malign 
nant and fuperftitious fury of the Athenisih popu« 
lace; and the feme odious paflGons which proved 
fatal to the offenfive ** virtue of Socrates , fiercely 
aflailed the fame and merit of Ariftbtle. To 
avoid the cruelty of perfecution, he fecretly with- 
drew himfelf to Ghalcis, in Euboea. This meafui'e 
was fufflciently juftiiied by a prudent regard to 
his perfonal fafety; but left his conduA fhould 
appear unmanly, when coritrafted with the firmnefs 
of Socrates in a fimilar fituatiori , he condefcendcd 
to apologize for his flight, by faying, that he 
was unwilling, to afford the Athenians a fecond 



c rt A ft 



Hit lone 
refidente 
acAthensi 



iind deatb. 
Olymp. 
cxiv. 3* 



** The Egyptian and Pergamenian kingt weie lovets rather of 
books than of learning. They conOdered a great library as con. 
tributing to the Tuperfluous magnificence of royalty. Vid. Galen. 
CoBiment. 2. in Hippocrat. de Natur. Hum. 

♦» Acillntle probably had many affiftanis in his philofophical ' 
inqoiries and compofitions. 'O h tfdCo;, xoci jca^' uvtov av, Swvarca 
hbtgsiv' BiXTtoi S*i<rfiu; (nvi^yn^ f%tov. Ethic. Nicom. I. x. c. vii. 

♦* Virtutem hicoluniem odimus, 

SubUtam c]( oculU quaerinuis invidi. JJORACI^. * 
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e H n p» dppottunity « to fin againft philofophy ''/* He 
xu, {ccjoas to have furvived his retreat from Athens 
only a few months ; vexation and regret probably 
{hortcQtd his days **. 
I^iiiofo. Notwithftanding the occafional perfecutions of 

^*l« v^ fpeculative men, pbilofopby had fixed its roots too 
BtAthtflt. deeply in Athens^ to be exurpated by the tempo- 
rary phretizy of a capricious populace. Tbco- 
pbraftus calmly fucceeded Ariftotle in the Feripa- 
ton , or walk of the Lyceum ^ from which place 
oiymp. their followers retained the name of Peripatetics- **• 
At the fknte time , Zeno taught virtue in the Stoa , 
or Portico , from which his difciples derived the 
appellation of Stoics *** Epicurus explained pka- 
' fare in thofe well-known gardens , which were 
diftinguiihed by his name *'. The followers of 
Diogenes , the Cynic , ftill aflembled in the Gyno- 
larges *' j Speufippus and Xenocrates fucceeded 
Plato in the Academy *' ; and even Pyrrho , the 
Eliap, the founder of the fceptical fe<fl» who had 
accompanied Alexander in his eaftern expedition, 
and (bared the munificence of that prince**, 

^^ 'AM'Otoroastitftmtwt ^P^^o^tocv* /Eliim , I. iii. c. vi. 

** Laerc. t. v. in Ari(^ot. et Auctor. dtlit. apiid finicker. 
fiiaor. Philofoph. vol. i. p. 787 • et feqq. 

^' The common opinion , that tlie followen of Ariftotle were 
^atfed Peripatetics , ex th Ilsft^ocrr/y $ ** ex deambiilatione « ** 
miopted by Cicero and otliert , is refuted by the authors cited by . 
Brucker , v. i. p. 787* 

♦• Laertr Vii. 5. 
^ «' Cieero ad Attic. 1. li. epift. 24. 

^* Idem» ibid. 

^* Snidas in Speufipp. Laert. 1. iv. c. i , et feqj. 

<* Sextui Smpirif* Pyrrkoit liypotyp. 1. !• c. liL 

became 
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became, after the de;ath of his benefadlor, a citizen c H 4 P^ 
of Athens "• Thus did that illuftrious city, after xu 
the cxtindion of its freedom , and of its military- 
glory, ftill maintain its pre-eminence in literature, 
philofophy , and the fine arts. In the age of Alex- 
ander, Athens , as the feat of learning, affumed 
that precife form , which it exadlly prcferved feven 
centuries , till the deftrudive invafion of Greece 
by Alaric, and the Goths **. For it is worthy of A.D.39^. 
obfervation , that the philofophers , who, during ©•ciincof 
this long interval , perpetuated the feveral feds^ gtniui. 
fubmiflively followed the opinions of their refpec- 
tivc mafters. Soon after the age of Alexander, 
genius difappcared ; literature and the arts alikq 
degenerated ; no new fed arofe ; few innovations, 
and thofe unfuccefsful, were attempted ; and thus; 
the period , which has been affigned for the ter- 
mination of the prcfent work , feems to have 
bounded the progrefs of the human mind ; whether, 
according to the obfervation of Longinus , be- 
caufe liberty is the beft nurfe of genius , and, 
fuigularly adapted , by chcrifhing the emulation 
and the hopes , to excite the energies , of thofe 
born to true excellence "; orbecaufe, in the words 
of a great philofopher, " there is a pitch of exalta- 
tion , as well as of depreflion , to which when any^ 
nation has attained , its aflfairs neccffarily return in 
an oppofite diredion. " 



«' laert. in Pyrrhon. 

*> See Gibboii*s Hiftory of the Roman Empire « vol. i^ cxxx. 

•* Long, de Sublim. iect. 44. 



Vol. V. 
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CHAP. 

XL. 
TeAect of 
the differ* 
cue fees. 



•fenets of 
the Peri- 
patetic 
iiect. 



Inftcad of examining this fpeculative queftion , 
which the world is perhaps ftiil too young to enable 
us with accuracy to determine, it will better fuit 
the defign of a hiftorical work , to explain the 
tenets of the different fchools of philosophy, then 
firft eftabliihed in Athens ; briefly to relate their 
various fuccefs in the world ; and to inquire, with 
becoming modefty, how far thofe artificial fyftems 
of happinefs correfpond with the natural dictates pf 
unperverted fentiment, and impartial reafon. 

Ariftotle , the founder of the Peripatetic fchool, 
recognifed, like Socrates and Plato, the dignity of 
human nature, and placed the chief happinefe of 
man , not in the agreeablenefs of his paffive fenfa- 
tions, but in the proper exercife '* of his intellec- 
tual and moral powers. According to Ariftotle, 
the habit 6i this exercife , diredcd by right reafon, 
conftituted the higheft excellence, of man , in, the 
tditnt manner as the excellence of other aninials, 
and e^en of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
fcfulted from the perfedion of thofe qualities, by 
which they ate refpedively diftinguifhed. Yet, as 
man is a compound being, con fifting of mind and 
matter, it feemed evident that his well-being mnft 
in fome meafure depend on the condition of his 
body , and on the means neceffary to maintain this 

'^ The Stoics adopted, on this occaflon, hoth the fentiraents 
and the language of Aiift.itle. *0 jcc-v ^iXoo'/hc u>0>,OT§ixv tvt^yuxv 

U171V 'pr^x'^.f, M.Anton, vi. SI- •'The vain-glorious man places 
Ills 6%vii haepincf^ in the aetion of o^iiers ; the voluptuous 
twir)^ in (lis patuve fenratious ; the wife man, in kis Qyvn afiive 
exertions. ** 
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inferior part of his nature in its moll perfedl ftate. C H 4 F» 
The abfence of difeafe and infirmity, and. the XL. 
proper conftitution of all our bodily organs, are 
things defirablc not only on their own account, but 
zs furnifliing us with the opportunity 'and the 
means to cxeft thofe mental energies , from which 
our principal felicity refults. In the fame manner, 
the goods of fortune, wealth, friends, and other 
external advantages, are defirable not only as con- 
tributing to the fupply of our bodily wants, but as 
the inftruments through which a wife man is en- 
abled to exercife his virtues, and accomplifh his 
purpofes. Amidft great calamities " , Ariftotle 
required, not that perfed felf-command to which 
feme philofophers pretended. He allowed a 
moderate degree of perturbation , as fuitable to the 
weaknefs of human nature. In the prefent con* 
ftitution of things , he thought a certain fenfibility 
of paffion not only excufable, but neceffary; fince 
refentment enabled us to repel injuries **, and grief 
for paft misfortunes made us vigilant to prevent 
the evils that might otherwife overtake us. But 
although this great philofopher acknpwlcdged the 
influence of fortune in human affairs , and thought 
it impoflible for the firmed of men to remain 
unmoved amidft the , miferies of Priam '^ j he 

** OvTt yu^ gx Djff tvioci/uLovixg xtvy^dyifftrxt gothug* art vno ru^ 
Tvxoyru^v urvxi^f^otTuy ^ oAa' vno /isyocXuv hou ^o>J\m9. Etbic. Ni- 
com. 1. i. c. X. 

«• To bear infuUs tamely, was regarded U highly ungracefiil« 
and becoming only the character of a flave. Toit ^lo^TfiXetau^m^^ 
V0 oat^sa-Qou ^cct^potTroibiHiii, Ethic. 'Nicom. iv. s. 

<' £v Tvx^S UiMjMKQug* AtlSLou £thk. JOcom^ p. 49. 

T 3 . 
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CHAP, tnaintaihed, however, that yre oujfelves were the 
XL. principal architeds of our owil happinefs. The 
attainment of this great objed depended far more on ' 
our own thoughts and refledions , which were ever- 
and intimately prefent with us , and oh the conftitu*- 
lion of our own minds , which were in fome meafure 
fubjedt to our own direction and control, than on * 
our external fituation and circumftanCes, which only 
affeded us by accident , and over which we com- 
nionly enjoyed but little power, and fometimes- 
none. The perfedion of our virtue, which was 
entirely our own work , flione forth with peculiar 
luftre amidft the gloom of unmerited calamity. 
When we bore it with becoming patience , we re- 
• joiced in our own fortitude; and this inward plea-^ 
fure always alleviated the fmart of external wounds. 
Affaulted by the moft terrible afflidions , a wife 
man would not defer ve indeed the epithet of happy ^ 
lyet neither could he be called mijirable^ fince he 
^would dill difdain to commit any thing odious or 
bafe. Philofophy, which profcffes to teach us the* 
art of enjoying life , mud therefore difregard fuch 
ctrcum (lances as we can neither govern nor change ,- 
and confine icfelf to that part which we can regulate 
and control. It muft withdraw our attention 
from external objeds , and fix it on ourfelves ". 

'* In explaining the Artftotclian philofophy , the learned reader, 
will perceive chat I have endeavoured to tranflate , as licerallf 
as poffible» the energetic exprelTiont of it« author. The outline 
has been traced with equal perfpicuity and elegance by Dr. Adam 
Smith , in his Account of the Syftems of ancient Philofophy , 
annexed to his admired Theory of Moral Sentiments. The defign 
of my work obliges me to tmt the fiibject more particularly. 
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I)ivi(ion of 
the mental 
powers* 



To know himfelf , man muft know the powers p u K T, 
with which he is endowed. Of thofe , we poflefe xl. 
fotne in common with other animals *', and others 
^ in common even with the inanimate parts of na- 
ture **. In none of thefe, it is evident, can the 
proper employment of man confift , but rather in 
fuch faculties as, being peculiar to himfelf, diftin- 
guifli and ennoble humanity. Thefe charaderiftip 
excellences of our fpecies all reffer, either to the 
underdanding , or to the will *' ; the firft poffeffes 
reafon effentially in itfelf ^ the fecond is capable of 
being combined and affimilated with this divinis 
principle. From the two powers of the under- 
ftanding and the will are refpedively derived two 
claffes of virtues , the intelledlual and the moral. 
Sagacity, penetration , intelligence, wifdom, are 
virtues of the underftanding ; gentlenefs, temper- 
ance , fortitude , juftice , are virtues of the heart 
The former clafs confifts in the proper dlfpofitioii 
and habit ** of the intelledual part of the foul; 
the latter, in the proper difpofition and habit of 
the defires and affedions , which being formed 
fubordinate to reafon^, and capable of liftening to 
its didates , then only perform their duty, when^ 
like obedient fubjeds, they cheerfully obferve the 
commands of their fovereigri. The intelledual 



Intellee* 
tual and 
moral 
virtnes% 



*• The TO uiT$yirnictv , the powers of fenrition , etc. 

*• The TO ^p5^r;xov , etc. the powers of nutrrtton , etc. 

*' I have ventured to nfe this word to exprefs the to ^psxrixsv 
of Ariftotle, the feat of the appetites, affections, and paifions. 

** E^opiVi'ittii Ss xou Toy CO0CV k«t« t»jv l|iv* Ton l|jw» h tcc^ 
€7rmv'iTot^ f cc^iToi; T^iyofJLev, Ethic. Nicom. 1. i. c. ult. 
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CHAP, rirtues depend chiefly on education and exercife; 

^l. the iporal proceed entirely from habit , from which 

they derive their name '\ It is by pradifmg 

*' lit9mt;j 2^9? > moralis « mo$. Th^ fame holds i^ot in English* 
The words aipfnr in Greek, and virtus in Latin, ire of very ge- 
neral import, denoting any praiCfe-wortby difpofition » habit , qr 
dualicy • of body or mind intellectual or mocal. ^ The i^determv* 
nate nfe of thefe words hat occaGoned ftrange confuiion. The 
late ingenlons Mr. Hume, in hi^ Inquiry into the Prineiples of 
Morals, which, in other relpects, he juftly confiders'as the moft 
valuable of l^s writings enters into a large deduction, to prove 
fhat all virtues are praifed iind recommended as ufefbl or agre^« 
able. Thefci qualities conftitute « according to him , the proper 
definition, the very elTence of virtue; and all other difttnotiong 
9re frivolous. To jnfitfy this paradox, he alleges the authoritf 
of Greek ppets apd philofophep , who apply tl^e term virtue to 
|K>diIy ftrength or addreft, to mem1)ry , judgment* (agacity, etc. as 
well as to juftice, humanity* charity. This indeed is true; but the 
Greeks diftinguished between tbe virtues of the body, and tbofe 
9f tbe mind i and the mental virtues they divided into the intel- 
lectual and moral. Apflotle characterises moral v^tue as a V9« 
loptary habit, and fiiys, that imors^l approbation is excited only 
by the praife* worthy habit of fuch affections and actions as origi. 
aate in ourfelvfs, aqd depend on no extrinGc canfe. See Ariftot. 
lyiagn. Moral. 1. i. c. xv. and his commenti^tor > Aodroplcvs 
Kbodius , p. 89. and the Ethics of Nicomachu« throughout. Mr. 
^ Hume, therefore, is juftly reproved by Dr. Beattie , for faying » 

** that the ancient moralifis made no material diftinction among 
the different fpecies of mental endowments tind defects.** See 
IIume*s Inquiry , vol. ii. p. 387* But although the ^ncients, s^i|d 
Ariftotle in particular, make very material diftinctions between 
moral and intellectual vlrtue$, yet, in his zeal for the go,od cauft. 
Dr. Beattie appears to me to go too far in alTerting, *' that though 
they coniidered both the moral and intellectual virtues as necef- 
fary to tbe formation of a perfect character* aud fomtdmes dif- 
coiirfed of both in the fame treatife qr (yilem, yet they deemed 
the Utter vdluahU only as means t6 qualify us for the former^ aui 
infisnifieant^ or even odious ^ when they failed to anfwer this end, ** 
See eiTay on Truth, p. 4:^. Firft of all, according to the Greek 
inoraliJlSt it \i impolfibie ever to treat of the moral virtues as dii; 
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jufticc, that we become juft ; by praftifing tem- 
perance , that we become temperate ; by pradifing 
courage , that we become courageous. Hence the 
wonderful power of legiflation , and early inftitu- 
tion , by which the Cretans , the Spartans , and 
forne other nations, were honorably diftinguiftied 
among the reft of mankind ; and by which fuch 
ftates as fhall wifely imitate their example, njay 
ftill reach the fame elevation of charaAer, and ftill 
acqyire the fame renown : " For it is not a matter 
of little moment , how we are accuftomed in 
youth ; much depends on that, or rather all." 
• The moral virtues, it is evident , are not im- 
planted by nature ; for that which is eftablifhed by 
nature , cannot be effentially changed by cuftom. 
Heavy bodies, which, by the law of nature, def- 
cend , cannot be habituated to mount upwards ; 
nop can fire, which naturally afcends, be taught 
by habit to move in a contrary diredion. Ihe 
fame holds concerning all the other laws by which 
nature governs her works. Our fenfes, and other 
natural gifts, have the power of performing their 
feveral functions', before they exert it ; and they 
retain this power, although we Ihould allow them 
to remain inadlive. But virtue, like all pradical 
arts, can be acquired and prcferved by pradice 

tinct from the inlelUctiial , fiiice the former could not exift witiv 
out a mixture of reafon or inteUect. Ethic- Ni om. priflim ; and 
particularly , 1. iii. c. ii. Secondly , The intellectual virtues 
were fo for from bting efteemed only as means to qualify us for 
the moral, that Arlflatle confidcrs the cxcrcifc of the forme^i 
totally independent of the latter, as conftituting our higheft per* 
fection and happinefs. Ethic. Nicom. 1. x. c. vii. 

T4 
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CHAP. only. It IS neither natural, nor contrary to na^ 
XL. turc. We are born capable to attain it, but the 
invaluable attainment muft be made and perfcded 
by habit Yet the greater part of thofe who afpire 
to this inedimable prize, have recourfe to vain 
fpeculations , flattering themfelves that this h 
philofophy. Their condud refcmbles that of a 
patient, who fliould carefully liften to his phy* 
iician , but do nothing which he prefcribed. By 
fuch medicine it is not poflible to cure the dit 
orders of the body , nor by fuch philofophy , thofc 
of the mind. 
irhntin Virtgc , as a matter of pradice , cannot be re- 

duced to metaphyfical precifion. It is to be ob- 
fervcd, however, that all the virtues depend on 
the propriety of the affcdions from which they 
arife; and that this propriety confifts in a certain 
point or centre, from which the deviations may 
be innumerable. The vices, therefore, many of 
which are without names , are. far more numerous 
than the virtues. In general , virtue may be con- 
ceived to lie in a mean betwixt the extremes of 
too much and too little; and this health of the 
mind refembles bodily health and (Irength , which 
are deftroyed by exccfs or defed of nourifhment; 
^d exercife. Thus , to fear every thing js cowardly i 
to fear nothing is audacious ; courage requires that 
we (hould fear only fuch objeds' as are truly for- 
midable, and only in that degree in which they 
ought to be feared. In the fame manner, he who 
is too much afFeded by objeds of pleafure , and 
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/eizcs every opportunity tb enjoy tKem , is called c H A ^n 
intemperate ; he who is too little affeded by fiich xii# 
X)bjed5, and refufes every opportunity to enjoy 
them , may be called infcnfible. Temperance 
teaches us to purfue only fuch pleafures as >ve ought, 
at proper times , in proper places , and on proper 
occafions. According to the fame view of things;, 
gcnerofity lies in the middle between avarice and 
proftifion; modefty, between pride and diffidence; 
mildnefs , between irafcibility and foftnefs ; magnt- 
iicence , between oftentation and parfimony ; po- 
pularity , between forbidding difdain and officious 
adulation ; in a word , every virtue confifts in a 
mean, equally remote from two vicious ex- 
tremes '*. 

Confidered as the quality of an adlion, virtue How it 
confifts in the propriety of that/ affedion from ""ft»>« 
which the adion proceeds; when the affedion is 
neither too ftrong nor too weak , but has precifely 
that degree of ftrengtb, which right reafon teaches 
us to approve. A$ the quality of an adion , virtue 
confifts, therefore, in mediocrity; but a$ the 
quality of a perfon , it confifts in the habit of thi$ 
mediocrity , fince, in judging perfons and cha- 
raders, we regard not particular ads and feelings, 
but fuch ads and feelings as are frequent and 
habitual. We may perform many virtuous adions, 
without being virtuous men. The moft worthlcfs 
of human kind fometimes indulge the pro-- 
penfity to pity and humanity. But Nyhoevef 
ads right, merely from feeling, will alfo, from 

** Etbic. Nlcom. U ii. c. i. «t feqq. 
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CHAP, feeling, more frequently adl wrong.- The fenti- 
XL. inents of nature, which prompt us to take care of 
opr children , to relieve objeds in diftrefs , and to 
perform many important duties of morality, like- 
wife prompt us to gratify the vileft and moft brutal 
of our paflions. Befides this, there are many, 
and thofc the moft important virtues, the exercife 
of which is not at firft attended with pleafure. To 
fupport labor, to endure pain, to encounter dif- 
ficulties and dangers, which wifdom and fortitude, 
on many occafions, require, are not obvioufly re- 
commended by any natural defire; nor is th^ prac- 
tice of fuch duties immediately agreeable. It is 
flill lefs agreeable, in the firft inftance , to curb and 
reftrain our natural appetites for pleafure , which is 
the proper office of temperance ; nor can that 
vigilant circumfpedion , and ever watchful atten- 
tion to the moft remote confequences of our ac- 
tions, whicK'is cffential to the virtue of prudence, 
be acquired without trouble and care , without many 
painful efforts and many difficult ftruggles. Yet 
it is the nature^of all thofe virtues, as well as of 
the hardeft leflbns of juftice , patriotifm , and friend- 
fhip, to, become, through habit , agreeable; and 
the only fare teft that w^ have acquired them, is, 
that they are pradifed with pleafure. With good 
rcafon, therefore, Plato defines education to be the 
art of teaching men to rejoice and grieve as they 
ought; for though there be three ends ultimately 
agreeable, the pleafant, the honorable, and ufe- 
fut; yet honor and utility are likewife purfued as 
pleafures *\ 

** Ethic. Nicom. 1. vii. c. xi. et feqi. 
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The moft extenfive part of virtue is employed , 
therefore , in regulating our defire of pleafure , and 
averfion to pain. It is alfo the moft difficult ; for, 
as Heraclitus obferves , it is harder to combat plea- 
ftrfe than anger. The irafcible paflions are always 
moved by fome appearance of reafon ; add , in 
their moft furious exceffes , ftill affed fome defer- 
ence for their fovereign. .They often, indeed, 
roiftake his intentions; and, like hafty fervants , 
fly into adion, without waiting his laft orders. But 
pleafure paflively obeys fenfatioh , without regard- 
ing reafon at all. The mifchief is the more dan- 
gerous, being produced by the firft objedl of na- 
tural defire ; foi' the love of pleafure is implanted 
in our frame; the germ expands with our nature; 
and uplefs counteraded in due time , becomes en- 
grained in our conftiturion , every part of which it 
impregnates and ftains. Habit alone can counter- 
ad thofe dangerous propenfities of nature. Ha- 
bit can enable us to rejed diflbonorable or hurtful 
pleafures, to prefer honorable or ufeful pains; for, 
as the poet Euenus fays, " there is a long-con- 
tinued exercife of attention , which finally becomes 
nature '^ " 

The moral virtues cannot , according to Ariftotle, 
fubfift without fome mixture of the intelledual; 

•• Euenus lyaj an elegiac poet of Patos, of whom few frag- 
ments remain. The verfes translated in the text are . 

This M l>e«w txprefled by andther Greek proverb: *£Xi^ (Stn 
'* Chufe the beft life> and cuftom will render it agreeable.** 
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e s A p. but the latter may fubfift alone and inckpendent; 
^U and according to both Ariftotle and Plato , the 
»»dmoft ptrreft and moft permanent felicity of which man 
J^^J^f"^ is fufceptiblc , refults from the exercife of his ra^ 
kanMtte& tional powers upon fubjeds of abftrad fpeculatidn. 
The labors of the ftatefman or general, the exer- 
tions of the Jegiflator or patriot , all refer to ibme 
end or pqrpofe , the attainment of which may be 
prevented by fortune, or fruftrated by the weafc- 
nefs or wickednefs of man. The pradice of 
juftice , generofity , temperance , and fortitude , re- 
quires many conditions , and fuppofes a variety ol 
fituations, which it is not always in our power to 
command. The juft or generous man muft have 
objeds to whom he may diftribute his juftice or ge- 
nerofity; he muft poffefs the means by which to 
exercife thofe virtues , which all participate of frail 
mortality ; fmce , though dire<5ted by prudence , 
they are impelled by paflion , and refult from the 
exigences of our prefent corporeal ftate. But the 
energies of contemplative wifdom are pure and 
fimple , like the intelledual fource from which they 
fpring. Not fubfcrvient to remote purpofes, or 
contingent ends, they are immediately agreeabl<5 
on their own account; and , on every fide, round 
and complete in themfelves. If the proper exer- 
cife of every member or faculty enlivens the fenfe 
"of our exiftence, and thereby yields us a perception 
ofpleafurc, how wonderfully delightful muft be 
the exercife of the intelled, which renders us 
fenfible of the divine principle within us ! To live 
Recording to nature, is to live according to the 
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noblefl part of our nature, yrhich, doubdeCs, isthe o ff a p> 
mind. To live thus, is the life of a god; fbr, xu 
human as we are , we ought not, according to the 
vulgar exhortation , to regard only human things ; 
but, though mortal, firive to put on immortali^ 
ty *'; aflured that, as the mind chiefly forms the - * 
man , he who mod cultivates his mind , is the beft 
difpoled in hiniielf, and the moil agreeable tathe 

Such is the philofophy of Ariftotle, lofty fome- Eftimiteof 
times, and impofing, but in general, lefs ered and Ariftotit?t 
independent than that of Socrates and Plato , who l^^^'^ 
preceded him ; le(s proud and boaftful than that of 
the Stoics, or even the Epicureans, by whom he 
was followed ; and on the whole , perhaps , as un« 
exceptionable as that of any moraiift ancienb or^ 
modem. 

It is commonly obferved , that Ariftotle attaihed' lufoteia 
the lame authority over the opinions of men , which ^« ^«rf** 
his pupil Alexander acquired over their perfons. 
But the empire of Alexander was eftabliflied in his 
own lifetime, and periflied with himfelf. That of 
Ariftotle did not commence till more than a thou- 
fand years after his deceafe, and continued feveral 
centuries. The Peripatetic fchool fubfifted, in- 
deed, without interruption, at Athens; but the 

*^ Xf>i ii a nocTU T8i 'X'K^xnavrocq ^ «ir?f<y^iv« ^^ovsif, ocvSocttrnv 
vnut hit 6v7iToc Tov ^»j»roy' tOoC f©' eVov €vJe%£r«i ocTrxOxmri^uv , 
Mu inosnoi ^oiuv xcxrce to xfuri^oy rcuif fv eevr^ Ethic. Nicom. 
I. X. c. ?ii. 

** 'O h xocTciVav ntfyanf xoti rsrcv QspetTrsvuv^ X9U hetxufiivo; Uft^K $ 
%»i 9a^i}JtUT0i iOM^ uyuu Id. 1. z. c. viii* 
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e n k Vk Lyceum never attained there any pre-emlhcucc 
3iL. above the Portico and Academy. When philofopby 
yras tranfplanted to a more fplendid theatre in 
Rome , men of fpeculation and fcience generally 
preferred Plato to Ariftotle *' ; while many of the 
moft celebrated charaders of the republic inlifted 
themfelves under the banners of Zeno or Epicurus. 
With the fall of Roman liberty , philofophy , as 
vrell as literature and the fine apts, flowly declined; 
and under the emperors , particularly in the fecond 
and third centuries of the Chriftlan aera, the moft 
extravagant of Plato's fpeculations were the doc- 
trines beft adapted to the condition of the times, 
and to the dark and fhadowy minds of Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Jamblichus, and other contemplative 
vifionaries , diftinguifbed by the appellation of 
Ecledics, or later Platonifts, who poffeffed the' 
wildnefs without the fancy, and the fubtilty without 
the genius, of Plato '*. During the fucceeding 
centuries , the dodrines of Ariftotle flowly gained 
the afcendant; but, as had happened to Plato in 
an earlier period ^ the moft frivolous^ part of Arif- 
totle's philofophy was the higheft in eftcem during 
the darknefs of the middle ages. The decifive 
boldnefs of his logic, phyfic, and metaphyfic, 
fuited the genius of a church which afFcded to be 
univerfa] ; and the infojence gf a man who pre- 
tended to be infallible; and, while the ufcful and 

*♦ Cicero« * paffim. 
^ '* Befiiles the works of Brucker and Stanley, the learned 
reader may conHiIt, on this fubject, profeffor Meioex's Beytrag 
uber die NeUe riatonifche fhilofephie. Leipfi^« i?^ 
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pradlical works of Ariftotle were negleded, his 
fpecuhtivephilofophy being thus incorporated with 
the Ronoifh fuperftition , they long confpired, with 
aftonllhing fuccefs, to enthral the human mind, 

Zeno and Epicurus pretended , as well as Plato 
and Ariftotle, to deduce their philofophy from 
experience; but their views of nature are lefsper- 
fpicuous, and lels exten.five; and their conclufions 
lefs convincing, and lefs reafonable. For the in- 
finite variety of nature , they fubftituted the nar- 
rownefs of their own artificial fyftcms; and it will 
ever be the fcandal of this abftraft philofophy , 
that men who boafted following the fame path, 
fhould have reached fuch oppofite goals ; the fed 
of Zeno having difcovcred, by all its refearchesj 
that pain was not in evil ; and the fed of Epicurus , 
that pleafure was the only good : the Stoics , that 
virtue alone was truly valuable in itfelf, and defir- 
able on its own account ; the Epicureans , that 
virtue in itfelf was really of no value, and merely 
defirable for the fake of pleafure. Yet, amidft the 
ftriking contradidions of thefe feds , they agreed 
in fpeculative pride, loudly afl'erting, that the phi- 
lofophy which they refpedively taught, was the 
exclufive road to happinefs. Both required from 
their imaginary fage an abfolute command over 
his paflions; and both fuppofed, that in his prefent 
ftate of exiftence, he could attain this pcrfcdion. 
Z^eno and Epicurus alike rejedcd the dodrine of 
future rewards and punifhments, as unneceffary to 
their fyftem ; both juftified fuicide; both boafted 
of enjoying a felicity equal to that of the gods ; 
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CRAP. and» in proportion as their principles receded from 
XL. truth and nature, and flattered that faditidus vanity 
incident to the human heart, they were diffufed' 
with greater rapidity , more zealoufly embraced , 
and more obftinately defended **. 
Tbtftoio In examining by what (how of reafon, men 
^io(b- -v^h'ofe wifdom-was revered by their contempo- 
raries y could arrive at fuch extraordinary con- 
cJufions , the dignity of virtue demands the 
precedence for Zcno. That philofopher af- 
feded , with great accuracy, to examine the na- 
tural propenfities of the human race; to obferve 
the various changes which they underwent in their 
progrefs from infancy to manhood ; to contemplate 
^ the efifeds piFoduced by external caufes on our in- 
ternal frame ; and, by comparing man with inferior 
animals, to difplay the iUuftrious prerogatives which 
he enjoyed, and the high deftination which nature^ 
had afligned him. Selfprefervation , he obferved, 
•was the nniverfal and primary defire of all animals^ 
In man, this defire refpeded his body, and all its 
different members , his mind, and all its different 
faculties ; and prompted him to maintain the whole 
fabric of his complex exiftence in the moft perfcdl 
condition of which it' is capable. Nature had 
generally attached a pleafure to the means nccef- 
fary for this purpofe; but tliat we defired pleafure 
for the fake of prefervation , not prefervation for 
the fake of pleafure , he thought evident from the 
firft motions and efforts of all animals , tending to 

" Laert. ia Zenon^ et Epicur. Ciceru de Flnibus, 1. i, li^iii. 
nitarch. ds CoiQinua. Concept, couua Scoicof. 

prevent 
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prevent dKTolution, and preceding any diftlndk no- c h a p, 
tions of pain or pleafurc ^*. XL. 

Although, in the order of time, man perhaps ^^"^^ 
firft felt the propenfities requifite to the fafety of 
his bodily fram^, yet, at a very early period , 
be fhowed himfelf endowed with defires of 9, dif-^ 
ferent , and more exalted kind. Not to mentioa 
the obfcure intimations of his love of truth and 
knowledge during his infant ftate, in which he ap- 
plied his fenfes witjh great adivity to the examina- 
tion of the objeds prefented to him , he naturally 
learned the ufe of words to exprefs thefc objedls, 
as well as the notions of his own mind concern- 
ing them ; and had no fooner made this important 
acquifition, than he tcftified an ardent curiofity to 
extend his knowledge, and to enlarge his acquaint- 
ance with the nature, die caufes , and dependences 
of the various claffes of beings which he beheld 
around him. From this love and approbation of 
what is true and fincere , rather than of the con- 
trary , which he felt to be congenial to his own 
nature, he readily believed whatever thofe perfons^ 
with whom he converfed, thought proper to com- 
municate to him; a principle which, though th? 
fource of innumerable errors and prejudices , 
fervcd, however, as the only foundation on wliicl;i 
his future improvements could be built, 

^* Tbt priaciplct of th€ fioicil philofophy are tvplained im 
Cictro dc Fioibui, the works of Epiccetus* Arrian , Si^npliciutt 
and Seneca. In treating of the practical duties of morality, 
Cicero » in hit Officet, chiefly follows the principles of the ftoics. 

Vol. V. V 
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CHAP,. In examining the nature and relations of other 
XL. things, he gradually became fcnfible of his own;, 

Socitiaft JJJ5 affedions, he felt, carried him beyond his 
own perfon , and he derived happinefs from the 
happinefs of others , although he received from it 
no advantage but the pleafure of beholding it. 
The fentiments of juftice, gratitude, and bene^ 
volence, he felt to be agreeable to his nature, to 
be proper and laudable; the contrary fentiments, 
to be difagreeable to his nature, to be improper 
^nd odious. His own good , therefore , was thus 
pointed out to him , by the original frame of his 
fentiments , to be intimately cOnneded with the 
good of his family , his friends , his country , and 
the great fociety of mankind ^ of -which he made 
part. Enlarging his views ftill farther, he per-* 
ceived, that every fpecies is relative to the element 
in which it fives; thus fifhes have fins for the 
Water, birds have Wings for the air 5 and that many 
of thefe fpecies are mutually conneded with , and 

Unimfai teciprocally fubfervient to, each other, while all of 

fyftem. them effentially enter into the great plan cf nature^ 
and complete the harmony and perfedion of that 
tmiverfal fyftem, to the ftability of which the order 
of particular parts, or what, in each fpecies, and 
in -each individual ^ is called private good^ mud 
neceffarily be fiibordinate. Confidering the nar* 
rownefs of human capacity , it is not wonderful 
that many of the connexions and dependences of 
this univerfal fyftem fhould efcape our obfervation. 
But if we confine our view to thofe objeds of 
which yft have the cleareft apprehenfion, yfc fhall 
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find that tbey all depend on each other , and are C H a p. 
united in one fcheme or conftitution of things. xu 
The individuals of the human race were doubtlefs 
formed , not for themfelves alone. In the different 
fexcs, the external organization, and ftill more the 
inward frame , the correfpondence of parts , and 
ftill more the fympathy of fentiments, indicate the 
male and female mutually deftincd for each other. 
The naked helpleifnefs of infancy requires the ten- 
der cares of a parent. The decrepitude of age 
loudly demands the kind returns of filial grati- 
tude. In early ages of the world , men , without 
uniting in fmall communities , muft have fallen a 
prey to the favages of the defert ; and , with the 
growth of thefe communities , focial affedlion na- 
turally makes progrrfs ; fmce , with the advance- 
raent of arts and civility , the bands which unite 
us to our country are continually multiplied and 
ftrengthened. 

In thus contemplating the relations in which he Raiet«ff 
ftands , man becomes fenfible of the duties re- ^u^themtf 
quired of him. The voice of nature teaches him 
(for this is her univerfal law) that the greater good 
is to be preferred to the leffer, and the good of 
the many to that of the few. In applying this 
rule to all the claffes of objedls fubmitted to our 
choice , we live confiftently with nature. The 
goods of the mind, therefore, muft be preferred 
to thofe of the body ; and what is called private 
intereft muft yield to that of the public. Even in 
objcds of the fame clafe , the general law muft be 
obfervcd. We muft prtfcr and rejed, according 
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c H A P« to the rules of right rcafon , not according to 
XU caprice and fancy. In the primary objedls of 
defire refpeding the body, health is to be preferred 
to ftrength , and ftrength to agility ; and in the 
fecondary objeds rcfpeding this part of our na- 
ture, or thofe which may be employed as inftru- 
ments to procure bodily pleafures, and ward off 
bodily pains , fuch as wealth , power , the good 
opinion of thofe with whom we live, and innume- 
rable other circumftances of a fimilar kind , we 
muft uniformly regulate our condud by the fame 
great principles of preference and rejeAion ^'. Ih 
thus appreciating the objedls of defire, and when 
all cannot be obtained , in preferring the moft 
valuable and honorable; in thus appreciating the 
objeds of averfion, and when all cannot be avoided, 
in rejeding the moft hurtful and odious, confift 
that order and harmony, that juft balance of affec- 
tion, and perfed propriety of condud, which ef- 
fentially contains in it whatever is meritorious , 
laudable*, and happy. It is concerning the primary 
objeds of defire, indeed, and the means neceffary 
to attain them , that this propriety of fentiment 
and adion is exercifed; but as thofe to whom we 
are recommended are often more valued by us, 
than thofe by whom we were made known to 
them , fo the duties of wifdom and virtue, to 
which we have been, as it were, recommended by 

7' The technical terms of the ftoical philofophy, like all termt 
of art, found awkward ia langnages in which they were not 
originally iuvented ; nothing can be* mttre natural than the Qrcel: 
cx|reffionfl, i^tywSou and nai^jutu 
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the original propenfities of our nature, are far H a p. 
more eftimable in themfelvcs, than all the external xu ^ 
advantages which they are fitted to procure. 
Whep our lives are harmonized to virtue , when 
we perceive the agreement of our thoughts and 
adions to propriety and decorum , the beauty of 
this concord ftrikes us as infinitely more defirablc 
than all the ends which it has a tendence to pro- 
mote ; this concord itfelf becomes the great , or 
rather the fole, end of all our purfuits; compared 
with which, health and ficknefs, riches and poverty, 
pain and pleafure, are finally confidered as ob* 
jeds of little moment, and altogether incapable of 
fliaking the (lability of our happinefs. 

It is in vain that men feek felicity in thofe ob- Tlpejiie*. 
jeds which depend not on thcmfelves; which, even f]^|^g 
while they poffefs, they fear to lofe; and which ^u^m. 
fortune can either give or take away '*. The feel* 
ings of our own minds, which are ever and inti- 
mately prefent to us, muft always afford the prin- 
cipal fource of our happinefs or mifery. To A 
wife man, therefore, every condition of external 
circumftances, and every fituation in life, muft be 
alike indifferent, fince there is none wherein he caa 
be placed, in which he may not perform his duty, 
and render himfelf an objed of approbation and 
applaufc to all rational nature. To fee} in our own 
minds the teftimony of the whole univerfe in our 
favor, and to be fcnfible, that whatever may ht 

'* Koti Tec tu9 90" ipu9 f^i 0iMti fXfvArf«9 ociM>Xtir«t ec^uftfA^oiir»* 
Ttiii ax fi^' ifuvf «rlsyjf» i^XUf wihttruf cC^Mr^icu Eficttt. £ii* 
chir. e. Si. 

V3 
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.0 H A ?. the confequences of our conducf^, it has been go- 
XL. vcrned by the great rules which the Divinity prc- 
fcribes, affords a degree of inward fatisfadion, to 
which the greatcft outward profperity qan add no- 
thing worthy of calculation ; for as a fingle drop 
of water is loft in the broad cxpanfe of the ^gean ^ 
as a fingle ftep is difregarded in the immenfe 
diftance to India, as the light of a taper is eclipfed 
by the meridian fiin ^\ fo the external conveni- 
ences of life , and the advantages pertaining to the 
body, are overwhelmed, obfcured, and loft, in 
the tranfcendent excellence and incomparable 
fplendor of virtue. 

#eititudc Thofe dangers which appear moft formidable, 
^ and thofe calamities which appear moft dreadful to 
the vulgar , cannot intimidate or deje<fl the man , 
yfho has fortitude to defpife the one, and conftancy 
to bear the other. Thelage delights in thofe clouds 
of adverfity, through which his virtue beams forth 
with peculiar luftre ; and rejoices in the kind crueU 
ties of Fortune , which fubjed him to difficult and 
glorious combats. Senfible of his own powers , 
he is happy to meafure them againft a vigorous 
^nrtagonift. The vidory is not liable to contin- 
^ences , but depends on himfelf alone ; a con- 
fideratipn fufficient to fupport him againft the num- 
ber and ftrength of his enemies ". When the firni 
probity of Regulus fubmitted his perifhable body 
>o be burned and lacerated by the Carthaginians, 

'* The iUuftrationt given by Cic..de Fin. 
ffi tni #01 vix)t9«i. Enchir. «. %^y. 
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he well Icnew that thofe revengeful Barbarians c v k w. 
could not torture his fortitude , his patriotifm , xj^ 
his magnanimity. His mind , guarded by fuch 
an affemblage and attendance of virtues , bade 
defiance to every affault. The mind of Rcgulu;j 
ftill triumphed ; and amidft the painful difcerptioiji 
of his. frail members , he aiaintained and fortified 
the integrity of that part of his nature which 
properly conftitutes the man , and in which alon^ 
any permanent happinefs or mifery can refide. 

From the enthufiafm. nat;urally infpired by the ReBgn* 
beautiful and ^uguft' forms of benevolence and 
magnanimity y the ftoics again returned to the 
fpeculations of abftradt philofophy. In every ar- 
rangement or combination of objeds , which can 
be called a conftitution or fyftem, the good of each 
part, they obferved, muft be relative and fub- 
qrdinatc to that of the whole. To illuftrate in the 
conftitution moil familiar to us, the body of Qian, 
the good of each limb and neieniber, CQnfidered as 
fomething feparate and independent, coAfifted in 
preferving its natural ftate, and in never being fub- 
jedled to any fatigue or hardlhip , to any pain or 
uneafmefs. But confidered as the part of a jfyftem^ 
in the good of which its own is neceffarily includefj, 
this limb or loeoiber muft often fubmit to great 
inconveniences.. For the fake of the whole body , 
the foot muft often trample in the dirt, muft oftea 
tread upon thorns , and fometi^es be; burn^ed , or 
lacerated, or even cut off,, when fuch, operation^ 
are requifite for the fafety of the whole fyftem. In 
^•cfufing to eomply, the foot ceafes to be a fopt;^ 
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G H A F. in the fame manner do^ you ceafe to be a man , in 
ibrinking from the hardeft duties required by the 
snterefl offociety. But that fociety itfelf , as well 
as every member which it contains, are parts of a 
larger fyftem, that harmonious whole, whofe ad- 
mirable order and beauty evince the fuperintend- 
ency of infinite wifdom and goodnefs. Under fuch 
government, no abfolute evil can exift; and what 
appears wrong refpeding particular parts, muft 
ncceflarily Jbe right refpedling the whole. A wife 
roan will therefore be alike fatisfied with every 
fituation in which he may be placed ; deeply con- 
vinced , that were he acquainted with the whole 
connexions and dependences of events , that fitua- 
tion would, even to himfelf, appear the moft 
proper , that could poffibly be afligned him. He 
tifes , indeed , fuch means as prudence diredls , to 
avert calamity ; but when that is his lot, he cheep- 
fully fubmits to the wife difpenfation of Pro- 
vidence. The eftabliflied order of the univerfc, 
lie knows, is not to be changed by the prayers of 
men. When he prays to the Gods , it is not with 
a view to alter their wife intentions concerning him : 
he prays that they would fliow him the hardcfb 
tfials with which he muft contend, and the fevereft 
circumftances in which he muft be placed : that by 
voluntarily accepting thofe trials , and voluntarily 
embracing thofe circumftances, he may prove his 
confidence in their goodnefs, and his perfed xe* 
^^ation to their fovereign will "• 

*Oirof 99 f ifu» ufu iSiMrfniyAUMff 
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U our own unmerited misfortunes ought never 
to oecafion us any uneaflnefs, fo neither ought we 
to be aflFeded by thofe of our relations, our friends, 
or our country. * When calamity threatens con* 
nexions fo dear to us, we muft exert ourfclves 
ftrenuoufly in their behalf; but (hould our well* 
meant endeavours be fruftrated by circumftances 
not liable to our control , it would be highly un* 
graceful and improper to have recourfe to unmanly 
lamentations. The fame law of propriety which 
prompts our adive exertions to the good of others, 
reftrains our paflive feelings at fight of their 
diftrels: the former alone can be ufeful to them; 
the latter would be both hurtful and difiionor^ble 
to ourfehes. ^ 

The ftoical philofophy impofed therefore an ab- 
folute filence on the foft voice of pity ^', as well as 
on the boifterous diffonance of anger , and bn all 
pailions in general which were regarded as pertur- 
bations and difeafes of the mihd , that a wife man. 
ought not merely to appeafe , but utterly to eradi- 
cate. As they fuppofed their imaginary fage capa- 
ble of attaining this perfedion , they inferred that 
all duties were alike eafy to him. His adions were 
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"Row it M)} tSsXUf ax irlwf KI/oamci. 
** We ought to be willing to obey the Godtt fince wt muft obey 
them , whether we are willing or not. ** 

" Epiotetas« however, allowt the ojfptMrsm^ of (ympathy 
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continually regulated by propriety, and all of them 
therefore equally laudable, whereas thofe of a 
fool, or one who fubflituted paflion andl caprice in 
the fteadof reafon and principle,' were al| equally 
blameable. This dodrine , which fo nearly re* 
fembles that of many Chriftian divines , " that the 
greateft virtues of the heathens were but fplendid 
vices , " is the fource to which all the other para* 
doxes of the ftoics may be traced. Both thefc 
Chriftians and the floics confidered good or bad" 
<i<ftions as relative only to the caufe which produces 
them , the affedion or charader from which they 
proceed , not to the confcquences which flow from 
them , the good or bad effeds which they tend to 
promote. Thefe confcquences and effeds , it was 
bbferved by the (loics , depended not on ourfelves. 
With regard to us , therefore , they were altogether 
indifferent; and as fuch, could not poflibly confti- 
tute any part of merit or demerit , or become the 
proper objeds of praife or cenfure. 

The ignorant vulgar indeed , and as foch the 
ftoics confidered all thofe who were unacquainted 
with their philofophy , allowed fuch contingent cir- 
cumftances to influence the appreciation of ac- 
tions and charaders ; and thence the extraordinary 
confufion introduced into religion and morality* 
Qf tyro ipeni equ2^11y vicious , the orxe may be con- 
demned to obfcurity , and bereft of opportunity to 
exert his wiokednefs ; the other may be raifed to 
power, which he abufes , or intrufted with a fceptre, 
which becomes an iro^ rod in his hands. To the 
bulk of mankind, the fecond appears a greatej 
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monder than the firft. To the philofophcr, they c k a Fr 
appear equally criminal; but the firft is a ftorm xjl 
which fpends its rage in vacuity; the fecond a 
filoud , not more tempeftuous , that deftroys the fair 
objeds accidentally expofed to its violence. In 
the fame manner two men may be equally merir 
torious, although the one, from the unfavorable, 
circumftances in which he is placed, may refemble. 
H clear ftream rolling through a Jonefome folitiide, 
*while the other, more advantageoufly fituated with 
refpedl to extern^ objeds , may refemble a beauti* 
ful river flowing through a populous valley, fup- 
plying the wants of man and other animals, and 
diffufing abundance and ple^fure through the ad- 
joining country , which it fertilizes and adorns^ 

The injudicious eftimation of virtues and vices, correa^d 
by the effeds >yhich they tend to produce, is the ^}^^ 
fource of that extravagant admiration on the one 
hand, and that exceffivc feverity on the other, 
which univerfally charaderize the judgments of the. 
vulgiar. But a wife man, who examines the firft 
principles of adion in the human heart , will neither 
be dazzled by the Splendor of heroes and patriots , 
nor provoked to undue revenge againft iUuftrious 
criminals ^*. The civil magiftrate , who is in* 
trufted with the intereft of fociety, and who has 
that intereft always in view , muft chiefly regard 
external adions , and coxifider them as fufficient in- 
dications of the inward afifedions and charader. 
It is his buGnefs to regulate the lives , not to purify 

^* 'ZimmM irpOKoitlovTog' ^tvx "^^iyu, yhvo^ i^Q^yUi tte. Enchir. 
c. Ixxlu 
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CHAP* the hearts , of men. But we may be alTured that 
XU He , who can penetrate deeper than an earthly 
judge, governs the moral world by more refined 
principles, and difpenfes rewards and punllhments 
according to a more accurate ftandard '*. To 
avert his anger , fuperflition tells us to repair the 
bad confequences of our roifcondud ; and , as this 
is often* impradicable, therefore commands an im- 
poflGibility : to regain his approbation , and that of 
our own breads , philofophy exhorts us to fix our 
chief attention , not on effeds, which are tranfitory , 
but on the caufe , which is permanent ; to be left 
anxious about wiping off the (lain of particular 
fins , than folicitous to ftop the fource from which 
they all flow. When we have accompliflied this 
♦ great purpofe, we have reached the perfedion of 
our nature* For the Deity, who has enjoined 
virtue as our duty , has placed our happineis in 
virtue. In performing the talk afligned us, wc 
necefiarily attain our reward". 
Phiiolb- Such is the philofophy of the ftoics , which 

phy of befide containing feveral contradidions which aH 
picunig. ^^^ fubtilty of the fed was unable to reconcile, 
evidently fuppofes a degree of perfedion far be* 
yond the weaknefs of humanity. The fyftcm of 
Epicurus is not lefs artificial in its texture, and, 
though humbler in its origin , is equally magni- 
ficent in its conclufions ". Like the lowly plant, 

!* Cpietet.' Bnthir. c. xsxfiii. 

*' Quod fi Ita eft» nt neqae ^uif^nam, nifi boaus Yir, ct 
^ntnet boai beati fint; qvdd pbiloropbti magit colenclitm « avt 
quid eft virmte difinini. Cicero de Fin. 1. iii. ad fin. 

'* Diogea. Laertr fa Ariftip. et Epicur. 
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which, at firft feebly emerging from the ground, c H A p^i 
gradually rifes to a ftately tree towering to the flcy , 3fL. 
the philofophy of Epicurus , at firft reftriding the 
primary objeds of natural defire and averfion to 
bodily pleafure and pain , by degrees expands itfeif 
into the faireft forms of virtue , and enforces the ' 
fevereft leffons of duty. That pleafure and pain 
are the univerfal objeds of defire and averfion i$ 
a truth , he obferved , powerfully attefted by the 
confenting voice of all animated nature. Not 
only men, but children, and even brute animals, 
could they emit articulate founds , would declare 
and cry out, that pleafure is the fovertign good, 
and pain the greateft evil*'. That they are, not 
only the greateft and moft univerfal, but the/die 
ultimate objeds of defire and averfion , Epicurus 
endeavoured to prove by analyzing our paifions, 
and adions, and virtues, all of which, he pre- 
tended , had , in the laft inftance , nothing farther 
in view than to procure bodily pleafure , and avoid 
bodily pain. If we defire power and wealth , it is 
becaufe power and wealth furnilh us with innume- 
rable means of enjoyment. Senfible that the good- 
will ofthefociety in which we live, is neceffary to 
our fecurity, we ftrive affiduoufly to acquire it, 
cultivate friendfhip , exercife benevolence , and 
pradife with diligence and alacrity all thofe focial 
virtues effential to the public fafety , in which our 
own is included. When it is neceffary to rejed a 
prefent pleafure, in order to attain a greater in 
future , temperance muft moderate the eagernefs of 

*' Cictco de Finibus « L i. <. Ix. et paffim. 
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CHAP, defire; and when it is ncceffary to encounter a 
XL. prefent pain , in order to avoid a greater in future, 
fortitude muft control the didates of pufiUani-^ 
mity. Juftice teaches us to abftain from injuring 
others , as the only condition on which we can 
efcape being injured by them. And prudence, 
which , according to Epicurus is the queen of all 
the virtues , and to which juftice, temperance, and 
fortitude are barely handmaids and attendants , in- 
variably points out to us, and enforces, thatcourfe 
of adion which is moft conducive to our private 
comfort and happinefs. This courfe of adion is 
acknowledged by all moralifts to confift in the 
pradice of virtue; fo that virtue, according to Epi- 
curus, is the only true wifdom, and vice the moft 
Ihort-fighted levity and folly. 
HUmaiy. To illuftrate this dodrine, he obferved , that 
fti're^'^d"* ^^o"gh all the modifications of hope and fear ulti- 
paiB. mately refer to the fenfations of bodily pleafure or 

pain , yet the pleafures and pains of the mind arc 
infinitely more important than their originals. The 
body can only feel the fenfation of the prefent 
moment, which can never be of great importance ; 
whereas the mind recolleds the paft, and antici- 
pates the future. If our mental frame, therefore, 
be properly adjufted , if our fentiments and judg- 
ments be duly regulated , it is a matter of little 
moment how our bodies be difpofed ; we may de- 
fpife its pleafures, and even fct its pains at defiance. 
If pain be violent , experience teaches us that it 
muft be fliort ; it cannot be continued long with- 
out becoming moderate , and admitting many 
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intervals of eafe; bcfides, death is always within oar c m a K 
reach, and ready at a call to deliver u$, whenever XL. 
life becomes a burden. 

By this kind of philofophical chemiftry, Epi- Boidpi*- 
curus extraded from the groffcft materials, the h*"p*|,no! 
mod fublime principles of wifdom and virtue, fophy. 
His philofophy impofed abfolute filence on the 
paflions ; fmce no {late, and therefore not the little 
republic of man, can be happy in fedition. In 
this tranquillity of mind , he boafted a felicity 
which external pleafures might vary, but could not 
increafe; and his fecurity of enjoyment he afferted 
to be equally firm and unalterable with that of 
the Gods , fmce the mod unbounded duration 
could not afford greater happinels than arofe from 
refledling , that all our pleafures and pains are con- 
fined within a narrow fpan. Having adopted the 
atomic philofophy of Dcmocritus , he rendered it 
fubfervicnt to his morality. The phenomena of 
nature, he fancied might be explained by the 
figures and motions of the fmall particles olF mat- - 
ter; and as the univerfe arofe, fo did it continue, 
without the interference of the Gods , thofe celeftial 
beings , who , enjoying complete happinefs in 
themfelves, and totally independent on the adtions 
of men, are neither pleafed with our virtues, nor 
offended by our crimes. Confiding in the certainty 
of thefe fpeculations , he trampled under foot the 
.fuperditious terrors of the vulgar , and fortified his 
mind againft the fear of death '\ 

•« Xucrfdut, psfiiifi. 
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€ tf A p« Such were the tenets of Epicurus, than \rhom 
XL. no pbilofopher was evermore admired and beloved 
Bitcka. by |,is difciplps , or more cordially attached to 
them in affedionate efteem. He is defcribed as a 
man of the moft amiable difpofition , of great 
gentlenefs and humanity; and, likeEudoxus, who 
preceded him , and who inculcated the fame loofe 
dodrines of religion and morality , extremely tem- 
perate with regard to pleafure ; a circumftance 
which failed not to add much reputation to his 
philofophy. In his charadler , the firm and manly « 
were united with the gentler , virtues. When 
grievoufly afflided with the ftone , he bore the agony 
incident to that difeafe with the greateft coiiftancy; 
and, in the laft day of his life, when his pain bad 
reached a degree beyond which he could conceive 
none greater, wrote to his friend Hermachus*', 
and recommended to him the children of his fa- 
vorite difciple Metrodorus , afluring him at the 
fame time, that as to himfelf, he dill was happy, 
fince the fmart of his bodily fufferings was more 
than compensated by the pleafures of his mind, and 
particularly by the agreeable remembrance of his 
difcoveries; a declaration, however inconfiftent it 
may be deemed with his opinions , highly honor- 
able to the man. 
puiofe. Such were the philofophical fyftems refpeding life 

ffcfof and happinefs, by which the more liberal part of 
'^""^^ mankind long affeded to regulate their fentimcnts 
and condudt. The exceflive fcepticifm of Pyrrho, 

*f Vid. Diofcn. Lacrt. L x. reot. ix. tt Cis. <» Pioibot, 1. u* 
«. ixx. ct fcqq. 

which 
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vrhich none could reduce to pradlice without merit- c H A F. 
ing the charge of infanity , feems never, even in XE* 
theory, to have had much vogue among the fpe- 
culatifts of antiquity. In matters of doubtful evi- 
dence, indeed, a prudent fufpenfion of judgment 
had been recommended by Socrates , enforced by 
Plato , and extended to fubjeds of every kind by 
his followers Arcefilas and Carneades '*. Thefe 
philofophers y however, in denying certainty, ftill 
admitted probability, which they thought fufficient 
for regulating our judgments and adions. But the 
extravi^gant Pyrrho was dogmatical only in main- 
taining , that no one opinion was more probable 
than another. The non-exiftence of fenfible quali- 
ties, which had been proved by Democritus '', 
Protagoras " , and Ariftippus " , and which is com- 
monly fuppofed a modern difcovery , becaufe the 
contrary opinion obtained among the fchoqlmen, 
probably led Pyrrho to deny the reality likewife of 
moral qualities and diftindions. As heat and cold , 
taftes and colors, had no external exidence in 

.■ *^ Bccavfo Socrates and Plato doubted fomc thingt, thefe 
,phi1orophers doubted all, Vid. Cicer. Acad. 1. i. They foimed. 
what was called « the New Academy, which held the (ame tenets 
with the ancient, only afferting them flill lers pofitively. 
*^ See Scxtus Empiricut , p. 399* 
•• Pyrrhon. Hypot. I. i. feet. 2i6. 
** Praeterea queniam nequeant fine luce colores 

Effe* nequj^ in luce exiftant primordia rer^m / 

Scire licet, quam fint nuUo vclata colors. 



Sed ne forte putes folo fpoliata colors 

Corpora prima manere; etiam fcoreta teporis 

Sunt , ac frigorif o/nnino , etc, XUCRETICS , U ii. 

Vol. V. X 
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c H 4 p. bodies, and were mere ideas of the mind; in tbe 
Xfc. . fame manner i beauty and deformity , vihuc and 
vice , bappinefs and mifery , bad no real or per- 
snanent caufe',. but depended , like every tbing elfe, 
on relation or comparifon. Upon this principle, 
*^ that all was relative ** , " Pyrrho eflabliflied 
t(^ics for enabling his fed readily to difpute the 
truth of all pofitions whatever , and wbich Were 
reduced to ten *' , probably in oppofition to the ten 
categories of the dogmatics. The great patron of 
Pyrrhonifm boafts , that while other philofophers 
wandered in purfuit of a falfe and artificial bappi« 
nefs , Pyrrho alone bad difcovered the true and 
natural one> and that, by an accident fimilar 
to the painter's ** , who having finifhed the pidure 
of a dog all to the foam of his mouth , could not, 
after repeated trials, fetisfy bimfelf in painting this 
iaft circumftance. Enraged by difappointment^ he 
at length dafhed againft the canvas the fpunge with 
which he wiped his pencils. Accident produced 
the effed which he had vainly fought from art; 
and the foam was reprefented fo naturally, that the 
pidure, though admirable in other refpedls, was 
chiefly admired on this account. Fatigued by 
fftany painful refearcbes into the nature of truth 
and virtue, Pyrrho, in tbe fame manner, bad dif- 
covered that truth and virtue Were nowhere to be 

•• Ilavrop ^po; ru Sextut Empirrc. 

•» Sextos Empiric. Hypothet. Pyrrhon. I. i. c. tiv. ft Diogen. 
ttert* in Pyrrbon. 

** Sextus Empiric. I. i. o. xii. Sextus calls the painter Apelle^* 
Pliny, I. xxxv< c. xx. afcribes this accident ta Protostncs, »^ 
ft fimilar '.^nf to Nnkes, in paintin|; a horfr. 



fioil. 
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found ; a difcovery which produced that modera^ c ft a P< 
tion and indijiurbancc *' , that happy indifference , XL. 
or rather perfedlinfenfibility, which is as naturally 
afteiided by happinefs , as a body is followed by iti 
ihadow**. 

In concluding this work with the fcepticifnti of CoUcm 
Pyrrho , it is proper to obferve , for the honor of 
Greece , that thdugh the dodrines which that phi- 
lofopher inculcated Cad have no other tendedce 
iiian to unhinge the moral principles , to darken 
and perplex the mind ; yet thofc fyftems of his 
ccfntcmfporarie^ , ot predeceflors , 'Which have been 
more particularly explained in the prefcnt hiftory^ 
Umidft all their apparent cdnttadiijlions , Uniformly 
afford fuch views of nature and of xnaii , as awakeil 
and cherifli our love for both. Eftablifhed on 
firm grounds of reafori, they evince the indiffoluble 
union of intercft with duty , difplay the beauty of 
virtue in its brighteft charms, and utimaflc ihi 
hideous fpedlres of fancy and fupetftitidii. 

'^ Arupu^M* Sextus Empirio 



'* ATupu^toc. Sextus Empirio. 

^* Sextttf Empiric. nM ftipr«« ct filRii^ 
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^BDELERXtrSJJS^ from a gardener , taifed to the 
throne of Sidon, rcafons for rejedting his ftory , v. 147* 

^bi\ a city famed for its temple of Apollo, and oracle, 

deftroyed by the PcrGans , iL gi. 
AbJhraSion , the faculty of, not unknown in the philo* 

fophy of the ancients, iv. a??. 
lAccent in language, its ufe, and varieties, 1. 24 j. 
iivbaia , conquered by the followers of Tifamenus king of 

Lacedsemon, i. 9S. Brief political hiflory of, 21c. 
, The prbfpcrity of, referred to the wifdpm of their 

biw$y ii. 148. Their proQ)erity extended to their 

colonies in Magna Gra^cia , 149. Revolutions in that 

country , iv. 190. 
Acbilles , opinions of critics concerning his fhield , as defcribed 

by Homer,!. 8^. t^ote. 
Acupbis ^ ambafTador from Nyfa to Alexander the Great, 

his fuccefsful negociadon , v. 200. 
Ada^ the government ofCaria committed to her by Alexan. 

der the Great, v. 12). 
Aiimantbus , joint commander with Conon over the Athe- 
nian fleet, his character , iii. 225. Is taken prifoner 

by Lyfander, 2} 2. Is fpared by him, 2^- 
Adimantus , commander of the Corinthian fhips , his violent 

oppoGtion to Themiftocles in a council of war on board 

the Grecian fleet, ii. 89. 
Adonis^ celebration of the annual feftival of, at Athens, 

jdefcribed , iii. 83- 
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JidraJhiT^ a fugitive Phrygian prince, hiahfflcfy , i. jog. 

Adverfity , calls forth the latent refources of popular go. 

vernments, iii. 1 53. But increa&s* polidoal fadions^ 

2J6. 

Aduliery , how punifiied during the baroic age^ of Gr'eece , 
i. 7J. 

Mgifta , the ifland defcribed , ik )o. The fleet of, defboyed 
by Themiftocles , } i. 

JSgos Poiamus , naval engagement there , between Ly finder 
and the Athenians, iii. 2|o, 

jEfteas , probably contemporary with Dido, H.^ -i}d. 
Note. 

^fciinets , the philofopher , the argument maintained in his 
dialogues , iii. 294. 

-^•^— , the orator his embafly to Peloporaicfus , to unite 
the Grecian ftatea againft Philip <rf Macedon,^ iv. jgo, 
387. Quarrel between him and Dqpiofthenes, }92. 
His fpeech to Philip of Macedon , j^ts- I« corrupted by 
Philip's ambaffadors, 402. His fpeech to Philip on ano- 
ther embafly , 405^ Gives an account of his embafly to 
the Athenians, 412. Aflumes the merit of fofiening^Fhi}ip 
towards the Phocians, 423. Is profecuted at the perfiia. 
fion of Demofthenes , v. i^. Is feiit a9 deputy to t^e 
Amphydtionic council, sS. Inveighs againft the Locriana 
for cultivating the Cirrhean plain, 61^ Accuses Gtefi- 
phon for his decree in honoi of DemoMienea^ 149* Hi& 
banifhmentj 190. \ - 

^fchylus , the tragecKan diftinguifhes himfelf at the battle 
of Marathon , ii. 21. Was the father of the Greek tea*, 
gedy , 279. 

JEfop ^ his fables, the firft Grecian atten^t toward morale 
philcrfophy, ii. 262. 

JEtolians , engage as auxiliaries to the Heraclidae , i. ^6. 
Eftabliih themfelves in Peloponnefus , 97* Are ravaged 
by the Athenians , til. }• Singular mode df fighting the 
invaders, 4. 

dgMnemuQn commands the Grecian armament coUe<fbed. 
agamft Troy, u 4^. Takes and defiroys that city, 46. 

X J 
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How he obtained the pre-eminence over the other Gre- 
cian princes, 4tg, His death, 91. 

AgBjiiauSy his chantder, and pretenfions to the crown of 
Sparta, iv. 9. Is declared king, lo. Takes the com- 
mand of the Grecian forces in Ada, 14. His ill treatr 
ment of Lyfander, 16. His addrefs in counteracting the 
treachery ©f Tiflaphemes, 18. His expedition to Phry- 
gia, 19. His military preparations, and martial exer- 
cifes, 2o. Defeats the Perfians on the banks of the 
Faftolus, 22. Negociation between him and Tithrauftes 
for the indemnity of Lydia, 2j. Is intrufted with tho* 
command of the Grecian fleet, 24. His victories infpire 
him with the hopes of conquering the Periian empire, 
2%. Is recalled, %%. He defeats the Theflalians on hi< 
return , 98. Defeats the confederate army at Coronaea, 46. 
His Afiadc Ti<^ries prejudicial to Sparta , • 70. Allows 
his polleague Cleombrotus to condudt the war in Boeotia , 
104. Is fuppofed to have been privy to the. attempt 
of Sphodrias on the Piraeus of Athens , 107. His in^ 
vafions of Boeotia, ib. Adts as the Spartan deputy in the 
Grecian congrcfs at that city, ii^ Debates between 
him and £paminondas, 116. Evades the law of Ly-. 
curgus widi refped to the troops vanquifhed at Leudha, 
1)4. His inef&dhial attempts to reflore the Spartan 
authority in Arcadia, 1^2. His vigilant exertions oa 
the invafion of Laconia by the Thebans, 15 s* Negp- 
ciates a defenfive treaty with Athens, 157. His death. 
and charadter, 224. 

Ageppolis , king of. Sparta , befieges and takes the city of 
Mantinaca, iv, 77. Takes Torona, 87. Dies, 88« 

Agis , king of Sparta , commands the Spartan forces at the 
renewal of the Peloponnefian war, iii. 51. Concludes a 
truce with the Argives, 52. Battle of Mantinaea , 56. 
His expcditkm into Attica, 116. His fpoufe Timea 
feduced by Alctbiades , 1^9. Invades the Eleans, )oi. 
His death, iv. 9. 

AgoracrkiiSy his celebrated ftatue of Venus, iil 296. 
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Agrieulture taught in Attica by Ceorops , 1. 12. How prUc- 
tifed in Greece during the heroic ages, 67. 8;. 

Agtigentum^ by whom founded, ii. 14^, Its magnificence, 
and prpfperity of its inhabitants, iii. J12. Siege of, 
by the Carthaginians, )i5. Miferable fete of the Agrj- 
gentines, ibid. 

J)ax^ the fon of Telamon, his prcfumption, and how pu^ 
niflied , i. $ 6. Note. 

Akdus 9 the ancient Greek poet, his charader, 1. 270. 

Akander ^ ftom a perfecutor, becomes a fupporter of the 
inftitutions of Lycurgus , i. 129. NoU. 

Akibiades y his birth and education, iii. 42. Attachment 
between him and Socrates , 44* His eharadter , 46. His 
antipathy to Sparta , 47. His deceitful condudt toward 
the Spartan ambafTadors , 49. Perfuades the Adienians 
to enter into the Argive alliance, 50. Perfuades the 
Argives to break their truce, S4. His ambitious views, 75. 
His debate with Nicias , refpeding the expedition to Sicily^ 
76. His armamenffkils, 8)- He takes Catana, 88* His ope- 
rations flopped by his recal to Athens , 89- He is accufed 
of impiety by Theflalus, 91. He flies td Sparta, 94. ii^. 
Surprifes the Athenian partifans in Chios., i s 7. Seduces: 
the fpoufe of king Agis, 1^9. Takes refuge with the 
Perfian general Tiffaphemes, i^i. Alienates that gene-. 
lal from the Spartan intereft, 162. Confpires againft the 
democracy in Athens, 16;. Fruftrates the negociation 
between die Athenian amba^dors and Tiffaphernes ,169. 
Is invited by Thrafybulus to the camp at Samos, 174. 
His addrefs to his countrymen, 175. His meffage to 
the tyrant?, 176. Is recalled* to Athens, «8o. Captures 
the whole Peloponnefian fleet, i8l. Takes Byzantium , 
i88« His triumplant return to Athens , i89« Condudts 
the Eleufinian feftival , 194. His arrival on the anniver- 
fary of the, Plynteria deemed inaufpicious, 196. His fleet 
defeated during his abfcnce, byLyfandfcr, 20^. He is 
impeached by Thrafybulus, and difgraced, 206. His. 
advice for the fecurity of the Athenian fleet rejededi, 

X 4 
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229* Retirer to Fhrygia , 2^g. Miemier ^ Us deMfa, 
ibid. 

Ali'id/is ^ the Spartan naval commander, fent to the reli^ 
of Mitylene, his imprudent conduct , ii. 57^- 385- His 
engigement with Nicoftratus at Cprcyra, %^%. 

Alexander y king of Macedon , his charadei^^ ii. 97. Is 
employed by Mardonius to treat ' with die Adienians ^ 
ibid. 

Alexander the Great, his birth, iv. ;i9. His behaviont 
to the Perfiai ambaiTadors at his fatsher's court , v. 2« 
Saves the life of his fether Philip, 52. Roots the The- 
bans at the battle of Chasronea , 74. Quarrek with hk 
father , and takes refuge among the rebellious lUyrians , 
90. Is reconciled , 91. Difficulties attending his 
fucceflion to his father's crown, 99. He is acknow- 
ledged general of the Greeks, 9s. His interview 
with Diogenes the cynic , ibid. Defeats the Thracians, 
96. PalTes the Danube , 98. Is affifted b^7 Lang^nis 
the Agrian, 100. Defeats Glaucius, king of the Tau- 
lantii, loi. Revolt and deftrudtion oP Thebes, lo}. His 
afts oJF forbearance there, 105, Receives congratulatory 
embaflies from the Grecian States, 106. Prepares for 
his eaftern expedition , 107, Prepares to pafs the Gtanicus, 
112. Battle there , 11^. His perfonal gallantry, 115. 
His prudent humanity after the engagement, 11 8. Iffli 
mediate fruits of this vidtory, 119. BeQeges Halicar- 
nalTus, izo. The town taken and demojifhed , iS2. His 
judicious plan of warfare , 124. The arts by which he 
fecured his conquefts, 12^. Favorable circumftances 
attending his march fVom Phafclis to Po-ga, 126. He 
chaffifcs the duplicity of the citizens of Afp^ndi^s, it 8. 
Enters Phrygia , ibid. Fulfils the oracle relating to the 
Gordian knot, ijo* Pafles the northern gate Df Cilioia, 
j%%. His ficknefi at Tarfus , rj4- Difpofition of his 
army previous to the battle of Iflus, 139. Defeats 
Darius ,140. His generous treatment of D<trius% cqptive 
family, 14I. His mocteradom inc^reafes widi hfe ftnol 
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fortune « 144. Receives an amicable cmbafly from Tyre » 
146. Bcfieges Tyre, 149. Takei the city, i^^. Is 
wounded at the fiege of Gaza , 158. His eaCy con- 
qudt of Egypt, 159- Founds ^e city of Alexandria^ 
160. Vifits the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 16 r. Foun- 
dation of his claim to being the fon of Jupiter, i6|. 
Vote. He marches into Aflyria, 164. Battle of Arbela, 
166. His acquifitions by the defeat of Darius, 17). 
Purfues Darius , 176. Purfues the murderers of Darius # 
178. Befieges the Sogdian fortrefs, 182. Reduces it, 
wid marries Roxana , the daughter of Oxyartes, ig^. 
Surrender of the fortrefs of Chorienes , ibid. His prudeni; 
regulation of his conquefts, 187- Undertakes his Indian 
expedition, 194. His difficult pafTage over the Paro- 
pamifi^s^ 19^. Reduces mount Aornos , 197. Receives 
the fqbmiflion of Nyfa, 198. Pafles the Indus, 201. 
His paffage over the Hydafpes difputed by Porus , 202. 
The paiTage efieded, 20^. Defeats Porus, and treats 
him genertiuily, 209. Founds Nicaea and Biicq^halia, 
an. Paffes the Acefines and Hydraotes, 212. Beficgea 
and takes Sangala, 21 )• The eaftern hounds of hk 
conquefts, 214, His life endangered by his raflinefs at 
the fiege of the Mallian fortrefs , %i%. Marches through 
the Gedrofran defert , 220. Punifhes the licentious cruelty 
of Cleander and Sit^lps, 222. Rbmantic ac()ount of his 
inarch through Carmania, ibid. Punifhes the revolt of 
his governors of Babylon, Perfepolis, and Sufa, 22 )• 
Improves the internal fhte of his conquefts, 22^^ Sends 
'veilels to explore the Perfian and Arabian gulphs , 22^« 
Pounds a city of retreat for his fupenmnuated foldiers ^ 
227. Difcharges the debts of his army, 229. Pro. 
motes intermarriages with the Afiatics, 2)o. His im- 
moderate grief for die death of Hephsftion , 2^1. Re- 
duces the Coflaeans, 2)3. Arts pra<fHf6d to prevent hk 
retum to Babylon, 2%^. His death, 2; 8* His charaiSlier, 
d)9. His faults rather refulting from his fituation than 
his perfonal chara^er, 242. His murder ^of ClituSf 
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S4C- His magnanimity , 247. His account of his 
father and himfelf, 248. The diviiion pf his conquefts, 

Alexander^ king of Theffaly , his charafter, iv. 175. His 
treacherous feizure of Pelopidas, 178. Anecdotes of Pe- 
lopidas during his confinement with him, 180. Battle of 
Cynofcephalae , 202. Is again defeated by the Thebans , 
204. 

-i , the fon of iEropus , his treachery to AlexaQder 

king of Macedon, deteded by Parmenio, v. iji. 

Alexandria , the city of, founded by Alexander the Great , 

V. 160. 
. 4lyoUes , king of Lydia , his fyftematic depredations - on 
the Milefians, i. 297. How induced to concluded peace 
with them, 298. His long and happy reign, 300. 

Aipbabet ^ Phoenician, introduced into Greece, i. 10. 

Atnajis , how he raovnted the throne of Egypt , ^d his 
character, i. ^s* 

Amazons^ the exiftence of fuoh a nation , why not ta be 
doubted, L 19. 2^ote. 

Ampbeia , a MelTenian city , treacheroufly feized by th^ 
Spartans, i. 162, 

Ampbion^ the Grecian hard, who, i. 251* ' 

A^pbiSyonic romtaV, the origin of, i. 19, Its author!^ 
extended, 107. Condudt of, on the temple of Delphi 
being plundered by the CriiTeans , 217. Sunmiary 
hiflory of, iv. Z26. An angry decree ifliied againft the 
Fhocians, )24. And againft Sparta , 12^. Cruel decree 
Pf, againft the Phocians , 418. Macedon declared a mem- 
ber of the Hellenic body, 42s, Philip invited to check 
the infolence of Sparta, v. 7. He is declared general. 
of the Amphidyons, 92. The Amphidyons deftroy the 
Amphiffipan plantations on the Cirrhean plain, 65. . 

An^pbipolis , defcription of that city , and its revolt from 
the Athenians, ii. )6;. Defeat and death of Cleon in 
an attack of the city , iii. %6. Honors confened there 
on'Bwfidas, ibid^ This city joins the Olyntl^iaii con- 
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federacy , iv. J09. Is befieged by Philip of Mapedoh; 
J 1 2. Is taken and annexed to Macedon, 31). 
Amfhijfeaw aecufed bj ffifchines to the AmphiAyonic 
council, for cultivating the Cirrhean plain, v. 61. 
They attack the Amphidtyons , for deftroying their plan- 
tations, dj. Amphifla taken by Philip of Macedon, 

Anuifements of the Greeks during the heroic ages, i. 87. 

Amyntas II. king of Macedonia , dethroned by Bardyllis , 
and reftored by the Spartans , iv. 289. 

Amyntas^ the fon of PWlip, his pretenfions to the throne 
of Macedonia , v. 94. 

Anacreon^ the ancient Greek poet, his character, i. 271. 

Anaxagoras , was the firft Grecian philofopher who enterr 
tained rational ideas of the Deity, ii. i^^. Note. 2^5. 
His doiftrines counteraded by the refinements of the 
Sophifts, ibid. His accufation and banifhment, H)* 

JhioxsLnder^ the Spartan general, is defeated by Ariftomenes 
the Meffenian, i. \%6. 

Anderica , fettled by the Eretrian prifoners after the batdo 
of Marathon, H. 18. 

AndrocleSj the joiitt king of Meffenia, his unfliccefsful 
conteft with his aflbciate Antiochus , i. i6i. Obtains the 
province ofHyamia from the Spartan conquerors, 177. 

Anompbaretus ^ the Spartan commander under Paufanias, 
his refradory condud, ii. 122. 

Antakidas^ one of the Spartan ncgociators at the Perfian 
court , his chara(fter , iv. % 6. His fuccefsful negociation^, 
58. Roufes the jealoufy of Artaxerxes againft the Athe- 
nians, 6 J. Reduces the Grecian ftates to accept the 
terms of peace dilated by Artaxerxes , 66. Aflifts afr 
a congrefs of the Grecian ftates at the court of Artaxer- 
xes,- i8j. 

Amiocbus ^ commander of the Athenian fleet in the abfence 
of Alcibiades, imprudently expofes himfelf to a defeat 
by Lyfander, iii. 205. 

-r- , the Arcadian deputy at the Perfian court, hisi 

oharaaer of the Perfians to his countrymen, iv. i8^« 
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Ataifattr ^ is intnifted by Alexander wkik the care of Ma- 

cectun and Greece , during his Eaftern expedition , v. 

log. Checks the con^motions in Greece , during the ab- 

{ence of Alexander, iS8- Is ordered to join hismafter 

with new levies ,229 
AfUipbofty the' orator, his charader, iii. 164. 
— , an Athenian incendiary , is employed by PkiUp 

of Macedon to bum the Athenian docks, Y. 55. is 

deteded by Demofthenes, and punilhed , ^6. 
Antijihencs , of Athens , the great leflbns of his philofo* 

phy , iiu 29^. 
Aornas^ mount, reduced by Alexander the Great, 

V. 197. 
Apelles^ his eminence as a painter, his works, v. 262. 
Af^llo , caufes that gave his oracle at Delphi a fuperior 

credit over other oracles, L 112. 
' , the AmycloJm , account of the throne of, made 

by Bathydes the M^neGan , ii. 297. Belvedere defcribed^ 
jio. The Abaean temple of, burnt > with a number of 
PbocHm refuges ki it, iv. 408. 
ApoDodorus , the Athenian painter , the iirft wbo knew the 

force of light and (hade , iv. 251. 
.^^ , governor of febylon , his arts to prevent 

Alexander the Great from returning to that city, v« 

ApoBonides , the Olynthian , baniflied by the intrigues of 
Philip of Macedon , iv« ;8i* 

Aracus is appointed to command the Spartan fleet, to 
cover the triJl of the fleet to Lyfander , who, goes fecond 
in command, iii. 228. 

Arbiia , battle of, between Alexander the Great and Dariu» 
king of Perfia, v. 166. 

Arcadia , fituadon of that country ^ and charader of ita 
inhabitants, i. 207. State of, at ^ «ra of the peace of 
Antalcidas, iv. 74. Fateof Mantinaea, 7^. National* charader 
of the Arcadians, 169. Are defeated by Archidamus, 171* 
Arcadia ravaged by ^e Spartans on one fide, and by the 
Acharans pn the other » 15^1. A peace <;pn9ludQd with 
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Athens, 194. The Arcadians fetze Olympia, and celebrate 
the games, 20^. They plunder the Olympic treafure, 207. 
Scheme of thofe who partook of this treafure , to prevent 
inquiries, 209. 

Arcbelaus L king of Mac9don , his hiftory and charader , 
iv. 287. 

Arcbidamus , king of Sparta , his pacific advice , when the 
Peloponnefians endeavoured to draw the Spartans into their 
confederacy againft Athens, ii. nS- Is appointed to 
conduct the war, J52. Leads, his army into Attica, . 

^ , fon of AgefilaiJs , fol'cits the pardon of 

Sphodrias , out of friendihip to his fon Cleonymus , iv. 
66. Commands the Spartan forces fent againft the Arca- 
dians, 171. Defeats them at Midea without the lofs of 
a man , 17;. His fpeech on the reqtieft of the Spartan 
allies, for leave to negociate a feparate peace with Thebes, 
I97« Defeats the attempt of Epaminondas to furprife the 
city of Sparta, 21 ^ Endeavours to revive the Spartan 
power in the Peloponnefus , n^* Aims at procuring 
the cuftody of the temple at Delphi, 405. Raifes an 
army for that purpofe, 412. 

Archilocbus^ the ancient Grecian poet, memoirs of, 1. 259. # 
His bitter revenge againft Neobule and her father, 262. 
Character of his poetry, 265. Is baniihed Paros, 269. 
Recovers credit at the Olympic games, 266^ Honors 
paid to him on his return to Paros, 268. 

ArchiteSure^ rude (late of, in the heroic ages of Greece, 
i. 84. The Doric and Ionic orders of, where invented, 
ii. 296. 

Archons ^ commencement of the magiftracy of, at Athens, 
irf the ftead of the kings, i. loi. Their number, 
office, and rank, ii. 246. 

Areopagus^ the court of, at Athens, defcribed, i. %6i. 
H. 247* 

Arginujfa^ battle of, between Callicratidas and the Athe- 
nians, iii. 204. 
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drgonautic , expedition undertaken f L 2o. The objeA of 
this adventure ^22. 

Argos , firft fettled by Danaus i u 8. Contefts betweto the 
citizens of, and thofe of the dependent towns , 210. 
War with Sparta, J22. Inteftinc commotions in the re- 
public of , ii. 22}. The town of Mycenae deftroyed, 224. 
Conduct of the Argives during the Peloponnefian war, iii. 
41. TheArgire alliance, ibid. The Argives take arms on 
the renewal of the Peloponnefian war, 52. Conclude a truce, 
ibid. The truce broken at the iniligation of Alcibiades j 54. 
Battle of Mantinaea, ss^ Tumult at Argos, in which the league 
with Athens is abjured , and a confederacy entered into 
with Sparta , s.8. 

Ariam , fucceeds to the command of Cyruses vanquiflied 
army after the battle of Cynaxa, iii. 349. Concludes a 
truce with Artaxerxes , 348.. Is detached from the 
Grecian allies by the contrivance of Tiffaphernes, .?49- 

Artftaus^ commands the Corinthian auxiliaries fent to 
aflift in the defence of Potidxa, ii. ^^ I^ taken by 
the Athenians, and put to death, 367^ 

Arijlagoras , of Melitus , inftigates the lonians to revolt 
againfl the Perfian government , i. 3 5 6. His negoeiations 
at Sparta , 358. Applies to the Athenians for afliflance , 
361. 369. The remainder of his hiftory, smd death, 

Arijiides^ his generous deference to Miltiades , his aflbeiate 
in the command of the Athenian forces, ii. i^. Conu 
parifon between him and Themiftocles , 25. Their 
rivalihipy 27. He is baniflied, 28. Returns to the 
Grecian fleet jpft before the battle of Salamis, 93. His 
Ipeech to Mardonius on the part of the Athenians, 
108. Is intruiied with the ^arge of the finances of the 
confederated Greek forces , on the recal of Paufainias , 
196. His death and charader. 201, 

'^ '- , a Theban painter , his great power of expreffion , 

iv. 294. 

Arijiocrates ^ king of Arcadia, profeffes. to affift the Met 
fenians againft the SparUns , i. ig9; Deferts them at 
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. die battle of the Trenches, i9o« His fecond treaeherjr^ 
and punifhment , 201. 

Ariftodemus ^ the Meffenian , derotes his daughter to death, . 
in obedience to oracular demand, i. 172. Kills her 
brutally hitnfelF, 17^. Becomes king, and wages 

* luccefsful war againft the Spartans, 174. Kills himfelf, 

Ariftodemus^ an- Athenian player, employed by Philip of 
Maeedon to cultivate his intereft at Athens, iy. }86. 
His embafly to Philip, 590. Is fent again, J92. 

Axijiomenes , is faluted king of Meflenia by the army on 
the plains of Deras, i. f8i- His gallant e^tpedition to 
the city of Sparta, 18 ^ His repeated fuceefles againft 
the Spartans, 18^. Is defeated at the Trenches , 190* 
Defends the fortrefs of Eira, 192. Is taken prifoner, 
19^. His extraordinary efcape, 194. Is furprifed by 
the Spartans, 197. Abandons Eira^ 199^ Is kindly 
received by the Arcadians, 2^ii His travels, death, 
and character, 206. 

Ariftopbanes i a declared enemy to Socrates, ii. 278. 
Nature of his comedies defcribed, 28?* Ridicules Cleon, 
iii^20i His comedy of the Clouds, the remote caufe of thcf 
profecution of Socrates, 274. 

Ariftatle , his diftindlions of ftyle in writing , iii. joo* 
Note. Inquiry into Plato's dodfine of ideas , iv. 274. 
Vote. Scientifical prefents made to hhn by Alexander the 
Great, v. 265. His moral and political works fuperiot 
to the writings of all his predeceflbrs , 266. His philo- 
fophy, 267. His logic , 268. His great opportunities 
of improvement, 270V His death, 271. Tenets of 
the Peripatetic fchool, 274. Eftimate and fate of his 
philofophy, 28^. 

Armenia^ paffage of the Greeks through that country, 
under the condudt of Xendphon and Cheirofophus , iH. 

Arrian ^ remarks on his account of Alexander's pafTagefirom 
., Phafelis to Peiga, v. 127. 
Artabanus , his moral refle<^ns to Xerxes , on the. review^ 
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ofhiiiimttenftarmy« ii< 42. His cautions for the &fety of 
the Perfian fleet 49. 

ArtabaauSy &trap of Ionia, revolts from Artaxerxes Ochiis, 
king of Perfia , and fupports himfelf by ^e alMance of 
Chares of Athens , iv. 245. 

Artafbernes ^ the Perfian governor of Sardis, commands 
the Athenians to reinflate Hippias , whom they had ex- 
pelled, i. )68. 

Artaxitxes Longimanus , king of Perfia , affords protedlion 
to Themiftocles on his banifhment , ii. 200. His meafures 
of defence againft the Grecian invafion, 205. Cimon^s 
vidories over his fleet and army, 206. Revolt of 
Egypt, 2 ID. Solicits a peace with the Athenians, 214. 

f * ( Memnon ) , is appointed fucceffbr to the throne 

of Perfia, by his father Darius Nothus, iii. )2^ 'His 
brother Cyrus difputes the crown with him, ^26. Leads 
his army againfl him, %^o. Battle of Cynaxa, 341. 
Concludes a truce with the Grecian army, 348. Makes 
war againft the Spartans , iv. i. Orders the death of 
Tiflapnemes , and commits the care of the war to Ti- 
thrauftes , 22. His interview with Conon, 4). Is per- 
fuaded by Conon to rebuild the walls of Athens, 54. 
He diftates the terms of a general peace, 64. His 
motive for promoting the tranquillity of Greece , no. 
Procures acongrefs to be held at Sparta, 112. Concludes 
a treaty with the Spartans, 167. A congrefs of the 
Grecian flates at his court, 182. 

Artemifia , of Halicarnaifus , her advice to Xerxes , ii. 87* 
Her artifice to fave herfelf at die battle of Salamis , 96. 

Aftemi/tum , the firft fea-engagement there between the 
Grecian and Perfian fleets, ii. 74. The fecond, 76. 

Jfpajiaj the Athenian courtefan, her character, ii. 290. 
J42. 

4fpendus , the treacherous behaviour of the inhabitants of, 
chaftifed by Alexander the Great, v. 128. 

J^fia Minor ^ is colonifed by Greeks, i. loi. Diflindioa 
of dialedts in the new fettlements, loj. Peculiar advan« 
. tages of the Ionian colonies , 104. 

AjTyria, 
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jtjjyria^ the down&l of the monarchy of , defcribed, 

i. )09. )42« 
AJhanomy , £ivored by Alexander's conqueft of Babylon , 

V. 264. 
Atbeofy king of Scytbla, invites Philip of Macedon to afllft 
him againft the Iftrians, v. 46. His perfidy , 47. Is 
chaftifed by Philip ,49- 
Atbenagwas , of Syracufe , infpires his countrymen with 
contempt for the Athenian armament feiit againft that 
city, iiL 97. 
Athens , firft fettled by Cecrops , i. 8* Agriculture taught 
there by Cecrops, 12. Hiftory of Thefeus, jo. The 
Cretan inftitutions introduced by him , ) 2. The exiled 
defendants of Hercules received into Attica , 99. Royalty 
abolifhed on the death of Codrus , and the magiftracy of 
Archons fubftituted in its room, 10 1. The Dorians ex- 
pelled by the Athenians, 10 ^. Political revolutions at 
Athens, 212. Conftitution of that republic, as reg;ulat* 
ed by Solon, }6f. The ufurpation of FifiiVatus , %6z. 
Rapid fucceflcs of the Athenians after effablilhing a de- 
mocracy, }^4« They aflift the Ionian revolters againft 
the Perfian government, %6^. But afterward receive 
difguft, and leave them, %tz. Attica invaded by the 
Perfians, iu 8- Meafures taken for defence, 9. Battle 
of Marathon, i^. Conduct of the Athenians after this 
vi(ftory, 19. Honors conferred on Miltiades, 20. Who 
is afterward perfecuted to death, 29. And his memory 
revered , 24. Baniihment of Ariftides , 28. Naval fuc- 
ceffes of Themiftocles over ffigina and Corcyra, ;i. 
Strength and fpirit of the republic, 52. The advice 
of the oracle on the approach of Xerxes , expounded 
by Themiftocles, aZ* Memorable battle of Thermopylic, 
66. Xerxes enters Attica, and the Athenians abandon 
their country , 84» Mardonius remains in Attica after 
the flight of Xerxes, 99. 102. The Spartans defert 
the Athenian caufe, no. Conteft between the Athe-. 
,nian8 and Tegeans in the confederate army under Pau- 
fandas, 119. They diftinguifh themfelves at the batt\ 
VOL.V. X 
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rfPlataca, 126. And at that of Mycale , i^a. Their 
profperity after thefc viAories, 177. Their attain, 
ments in the arts of peace, 179^ Celebrate their 
Yidlory over the Perfians at Salamis^ lit. The city of 
Athens rebuilt and fortified, ig;. The artful embaffy of 
Themiftodes to Sparta, t$^. The Piraeus built, i87» 
Banifliment and death of Themiftoclcs, 199. Death 
and charader of Ariflides , 201. Rapid fucceiTes of 
Cimon , to%. Influence of Pericles in the policy of the 
Athenian ftate, 208. The Athenians aflift the revolt of Egypt 
from Artaxerxes, zi i. Unfortunate event of this meafure, 
^12. Peace concliided with Artaxerxes^ 214. The 
power of Athens viewed with difcontent by the other 
Grecian ftates, li7- ProtedHbn afforded to the Spartan 
Helots and MefTenians, 219. Afliftance given to the 
Boeotians , to fuppdrt their independence againft Thebes, 
,426. The famous truce of thirty years, 22$. How 
they fubdued their neighbouring ftates, 252* Spirit of 
the Athenian government, 2JJ. Panegyric on the Adic- 
tiian laws, '2J7. CharaAer of Draco , and his fyftem of 
legiflation, 2^9. State of Athens at the time of Solon, 
240. Review of Solon*s inftitudons, 241. Ufurpfition 
of Pififtratus , 2 so. Charader of Hlpparchus , 251. 
Alterations in goVernnfient introduced by Clifthenes, 2?2. 
The democratic form of goyelnment completed by 
Periclei, 2^5. Progrefs of luxury in the republic, 2n« 
The virtues and vices of this period coinp^ed, 260* 
Hiftoryofphilofophy, 261. The Sophifts, 267. Socrates, 
269. Tragedy, 275. Comedy, 278. Minerva honored 
as the tutelary deity of Athens, .284. Mode oFcelebrating 
diefeftivali, 28 s« Domeftic manners of the Athenians, 
28 ^« Women, ibid. Courtefans, 289. Cbva<fter of 
Afpafia, 290* The Hne arts patroniied by Pericles , 301. 
Great improvements made by Athenian fculptors and 
painters, 502. The moft diftinguiihed works of PhidiaSi 
904. Origin of the Peloponncfian war, 31^. The Co^ 
rinthians and Corcyreans appeal to Adiens, and foticit 
tht efpoufid of their refpedtive caufes » ]2}. A treaty of 
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mutual defence eoncluded with Coreyrft, Jidi A rein* 
forccment fent to the Corcyrean fleets 528. R^i^y to 
the remonftrance of the Corinthians, 329. Revolt of 
Macedonia, J 5 2. Siege of Potidica, jj}. Accouiit of 
the ftate^ confederated againft Athens, il^. A menacing 
^Smbafly received from the Confederates , ^41. Accufation 
and defence of Pericles, )44» Preparations for war^ 
)Si* Invafion of Attica by Archidamus king of Sparta^ 
JSJ. The invafion retaliated on the confederates by fea, 
j ; 4. Attica evacuated , j ^ ^ Megata invaded , ) « 6. 
Athens vifited by the plague, 35*^. Dcvaftadon of Attica 
by the enemy , J ^ 9. Ill fucceft of the war , ^61. Death 
and charadter of Pericks, ^64* Revolt of Lesbos, J 71. 
Sege ofMytilenig, ni- Charader of Cleon , ^8. Hi* 
cruel ptopofal of putting the inhabitants of Mydlene to 
death, reverfed by the perfuafionofDeodatUs, jSo, The 
i^thenian troops weakened by the plague, iii. i. £x« 
t>edition to £tolia , d. Rejed the Spartan Overtures foi^ 
peace, and detain their pledged fhips, i}. Battle of 
Delium, 24. Revolt of Amphipolis , )i. Clamors on the 
fucceffes of Brafidas, JJ. Truce concluded with Sparta, 
ibidi Peace made With Spafta , )7i Acceflion of Athens 
to the Argive alliance, 42. Mutual difconttots generated 
between* Athens and Sparta, 47. Renewal of the War^ 
91. Expedition agaiitft Melos , 60. Conference between 
the commiffioners of Athens and thofe of Melos, 61* 
RedudHon pf Melos , and cruel treatment of the inhabititats* 
6$, Send a fleet to Sicily, 71^ Another expedition to 
Sicily debated , 76. Preparations for this undertaking ^ 
8i. Departure of £he armament fronii Athens, S)* Caufes 
of recalling Alcibiades ^ 90, AttiOa invaded by Agis^ 
who fortifies Decelia, 116. Vigorous eiettions of thi 
Athenians, 117. Are finally defeated at fea before Syta« 
cufe, i^o. Their miferable and dilaftroUs retreat ftonl 
that city, iH- General confternation at the news cc 
the fad event of the Sicilian expedition^ 148. Cohibi* 
nation of the Grecian llates againft Athens * 1494 Tlek 
preparations to affift the revolt of the Afiatid dependaiiiift 
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of the Athenians, 1^4. The Athenians difcover and 
defeat the meafures of the Corinthians ^d Chians, 15^. 
Battle of nUletus, 157. Intrigues of Alcibiades %ain(l 
the democracy, i5)« Pifander co-operates in the fame 
defign, 1^7. Negociation with Tiflaphernes, 168. The 
democracy ovettumed , 170* The government of the 
Four Hundred formed, 171. Their tyranny, 175. 
Tumults at Athens , occafioned by the revolt of the 
troops in Samos , 177. The democracy reftored, and 
Alclbiades recalled, 180. The Athenians become again 
ViAorious at fea, i8i* Triumphant return of Alcibiades, 
190. Celebration of the Eleufinian rites, 192. Celebration 
of the Plynteria, 196. Alcibiades accufed and difgraced, 
206. Callicratidas defbated by the Athenians , and killed, 
1 1 6. Wifdom and equity obferved in the trial of ofiendcrt, 
221. Trial of the admirals for their condud at the batdc 
of ArgtnuiTa^, 222. Dying fpeech of Diomedon , 224. 
Defeat and lofs of his fleet, 2}i. Athens befieged by 
Lyfaider, t)6. EmbafTy of Theraraenes to Sparta, '2^. 
Athens ffarrenders to Lyfander , and is difmantled , 240. 
Cruel treatment of the Athenians by the thirty tyrants, 
I46. The perfecution of Lyfias and his family, 247. 
Acculktion and death ^of Theramenes , 2^2. Death of 
Alcibiades, 2^8* Thrafybulus oppofes the tyrants, 260. 
He feizes the Piraeus, I62. The tyrants depofed, and 
decemvirs eleSed, 26^. The internal peace of Athens 
efieded by the mediation of Paufaniai , 268. A general 
anuiefty, 270. Profecution and death 6f Socrates, 27^ 
Review of his followers, and their principal tenets, 29)* 
State of the fine arts at this time, ^9^. The Athenians 
affift the Thebans againft the Spartans, iv. ji. Battle 
of Coronaea , 49. Conon prevails on Artaxerxes to rebuild 
the walls of Athens, 54. The Athenians contribute to 
the revolt of Cyprus, 64. Are obliged to accept terms 
of peace from Artaxerxes , 66. A confpiracy formed 
there by Pelopidas , to reftore the democracy at Thebes » 
9^ Affiftance fent to Tl^ebes, to recover the citadel 
from the Spartans, 101. The alliance with Sparta re- 
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newcil, 104. The Athenians irritated at the attempt of 
Sphodrias on the Piraeus, 107. Naval fucceffes againft 
the Spartans, no. The exiled inhabitants of Plataea ^- 
ceived into the republic, in. Deputies /ent to Ae 
Grecian congrefs at Sparta , 115. Conduct of the A the- 
nians after the battle of Leuftra , i js. They refolve -to 
hdd the balance of power, 136. A defenfive alliance 
with Sparta debated ,157. Afliftance fent to the Spartans 
agairtft the Theban invafion, 161. The alliance with 
Sparta extended and confirmed, 166. Peacie concluded 
with the Arcadians, 194. The Athenians recover 
many of their maritime poflcflions after the battle of 
Mantinsea , 227, The fuppofed degeneracy of the Athenian* 
fliown to refult from the nature of their government, 
228. Their extreme profligacy , 2^5. Charaifler of Chares, 
2^9. The focial war, 240. State of philofophy at this 
time, 246. Statuary, 247. Fainting, 249. Literature, 
s(^^. Xenophon, ibid. Plato, 262. The Athenians dci 
luded by a treaty with Philip of Macedon, 500. They 
counteradt his views upon Olynthus , 9 40. They defend 
the ftraits of Thermopylae againft Philip, J42. Are de- 
luded into negligence by the policy of Philip, J ^6. In- 
trigues of Phibp in Euboea , 5 s 7* State of parties in 
Athens. 562. Chares fent to Olynthus , J69. CharidemUs 
fent to Olynthus, 576. Attica infulted by Macedonian 
fleets, 385. Philip's deceitful embafly to Athens, ;B^. 
Ambafladorf fent to negociate with Philip, 592. Their 
report, 599. Arrival of ambafladors from Philip, 40 u 
A third embafly to Philip, 40 j. A treaty concluded 
with Philip, 411, General conftemation at the fete of 
the Phocians, 421. Pafs a decree for receiving the Pho* 
cian fugitives , 422. Refolve to prefcrve their engage* 
ments with Philip , 426. The Athenians courted both 
by the Spartans and the Peloponnefians , v. 8. Artful re-u 
prefentations of the partifans of Macedon , 9. The Ath«s 
nians endeavour to roufe the Grecian ftates againft, 
Philip, 21. Diopethes fent to oppofe. Philip in Thrace,, 
22. His condudl defended by Demofthenes, 24. Spirit<;d: 
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exertions agiainft Philip , bot^ by fkn and laiid, )o. 
Euboea recovered, 32. Decree of the Byzantines and 
Perinthiana , in acknowledgment of their relief by Pho^ 
cion, 4},. Offend the Thebans by their prefent to the 
temple u Delphi, S9- The Athenians raife a confe- 
deracy againjft Philip, 66. Gener^ CfOnftemation oa 
Philip's fcizing Elataea ,69. Decree paflfed for aa affocian 
tion with Thebes , and odier cities , againft Philip , 70. 
fattle ofChaeronea, 74. Moderation of Philip* toward 
Athens, 78^ Decrees in confequenge of this defeat, 
80. The peace with Philip ratified , gj. Deoree the 
trial and pynifhment of the orators accufed by Alexander 
the Great, 1x57. Military prefents from Alexander to the 
temple of Minerva , after the battle of ^e Granicus , 
119. 3anifhments of ffifchines and Demofthenes, 19U 
Stat^of, during the latter years of Alexander, 192, Phi- 
lofophical fcdts eftablifhed there, 272, 
wf^jvx , fon of Croefus king of Lydi^t bis death , and (he 
confequencesi of it, i. }o7< 
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'ABTLONy the capital of AflVrla, befieged by Cyni^, 
i. 542. ' The city, and its refources, defcribed, 54}, 
Is taken by fbratagcm, 544. Flagitious condud of Harpa- 
lus, Alexander's governor there , v. 22 ^ Improvements 
made there by Alexander, 225. Seheme of Apollodorui 
to prevent Alexander's return thither, 2 j^. 298. 

'Bacchus^ his expedition to India inquired into, iv. 199. Ni^e. 

Sacon, lord, his charader of Ariftotle, v. 265. 

Sards , Grecian, tlieir charaAer during the heroio ages, 
i. 2 SI. Their, high authority and influence on fogiety, 
2^;. The refpcd attached to their charadter, 254. 
Peculiar advantages of the ages in which they lived , 25 s* 
The perfeftion and authority of their comppfitions , 256. 
Memoirs of Archilochus , 2^9. Terpander, 268* Alca^s 
imd Sappho, 170. Anagreon, 271, Stefichoru5» 21%. 
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BardyffiSj an lUyrian chief, cfFedls a revolution in Mace- 
donia , and renders that government tributary to him , 
iv. 289. Defeats Perdiccas , 292. Is d:efeated and killed 
by Philip of Macedon, ;o6. 

Batbycler , the Magnefian , makes the throne of Amy clean 
Apollo, ii. 297. 

Beattie , Dr. remarks on his Eflay on Truth , v. 278. 'Sote. 

Belus ^ the temple of, at Babylon, account of, v. 2^5. 

Bias of Priene, how he diffuaded Croefus king of Lydia 
from attempting naval exj^oits, i. 305. 

Bitbynia , fufierings of the Greeks under Xenophon , in 
their palTage through that country, iii, ^78. 

Bmotia^ revolt of the inferior cities of, from the authority 
■ of Thebes, ii. 22^. The revolters iaffifted by the Athe- 
nians, 226. Battle of Delium, HL 24. 

Boges , the Perfian governor of Eion , his defperate conduifl 
and death , on being reduced by Cimon , the Grecian 
commander, ii. 20;. 

Boxing , how pradtifed in the ancient gymnaftic exercifes , 
i. 250. 

Bracbntattfj ancJent account of their tenets, v. 2jtf. 

Brq/idar , a Spartan naval commahder , joins the fleet of 
Alcidas in the port of Cyllene , ii. 386. His prudent 
counfel over-ruled by his colleague, 59;. His expedition 
to Thrace, iii. 28. His addrcfe to the Acanthians, 29. 
Procures the revolt of AmphipoUs, ;i. His death and 
honors paid to his memory by the citizens there, 36. 

Bucephalus^ Alexander the Great's horfe, a city founded 
to his memory, v. 211; 

Byzantium^ its foundation, and peculiar fituation, defcribed, 
JL 189. Is taken from the Perfians by the confederated 
Greeks, 190. Is taken by Alcibiades, iii. i88. Is t^ken 
firom the Athenians by Lyfander, %%^. Attempt of Philip 
of Macedon to furprife the city $ } ) i. 
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KjJBTLA foTmded by Philip of Maccdon, v. t* 
Cadmus , a Phoenician , the founder of Thebes « L 8- 
Calamities , public , call forth the latent refources of fi-etf 
governments, iiH 151* But increafe political fadions, 

Calanusy the Brachman, his death and prophecy , v. 2% J. 

Caleuturi , general idea of this diforder , iv. 87* 

CaUias^ the Athenian admiral, hit exertions s^ainft Philip 
of Macedon, v. 50. 

CaUicratides , die Spartan , manner of his death at the battle 
of Phtaea, iL \2%. 

CaOicratidas , his reception when fent from Sparta to fiic. 
ceed Lyfander in the command of the Feloponnefian fleet, 
iii. 209« His manly behaviour, 210. Obtains voluntary 
contributions from the lom'ans, 212. Takes Methymna,^ 
21). Defeats the Athenian fleet under Conon, 214. Is 
defeated and killed at ArginuiTae, 216. 

Calliftbenes , the fcholar of Ariftotle , put to death for a 
confpiracy againft Alexander the Great , v. 24.3. Note. 

CaUixenus procures an irregular decree againft the Athenian ^ 
admirals accufed of mifcondud: at Arginuffa^, iii. 22?. 

Cantbyfes , l^ng pf Perfia , purfues the conquefis of his &ther 
Cyrus, i. J4S- Reduces Egypt, 547. H|$ death, )48» 

Canterina , the favor of this city fought by Hecmocrates for 
Syracuf^, ,and by Euphemus for the Athenians, iii. los* 
The citizeijs determine to prcferve a neutrality, log. 

Candaulet^ king of Lydia, the fatal confequence of his 
imprudence, i. 2 9 5. 

C»ffadociay invaded and ravaged by Crocfua king of Lydit, 
L ;i7- 

C$ranus^ an Argiye prince , cftabliflies a principality in 
Macedonia, iv. 284. 

Carthage^ the foundation and growth of, ii. i)6. Prevents 
the Phocssans from fettling in Corfica, i^S^ Commercial 
profperity and power of the Carthaginians , ibid. Civil 
government of the republic , 139. Vote. Ambitious and 
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icalous fpirit of the republic ^ 141. The Icaniing oP, 
rather dureded to ufcfiil than ornamental arts , ibiii. N(^€» 
Views of the Carthaginians in entering into alliance wi^x 
• Xerxes, 142. They invade Sicily, 171. Conclude a 
treaty of peac^ with Gelon king of ^yracufe, 17). 
Undertake the conqueft of Sipiiy, iii. jio. Treat the 
natives cruelly, 311. 
i^or of Rhodes , hi& chanMSer as a chronologift and hiftorian^ 

i. 291. Note. 
CatafbraSs in the Grecian military, what, v. 114. Note. 
Categories^ the ten in the ancient logic explained, iv. 

265. 'Note. s 

Cibesy the Theban, his final converiation with Socratefi^ 

iii. 286. Account of his celebrated Tabic, 294* 
Cecrops , his fettlement in Attica , i« 8« Taught tiie Gredcs 

agriculture, 12. 
C/phaluSj his charadter and lingular good fortiuvs at Atiien$,, 

iii. 247- 
Cnery how honored by the Athenians in the Eleufinian^ 

feitival, iii. 192* 
&)c^riaf , th^ Athenian general of the Theban army , his 
addrefs in oppofing the operations of Agefilaus in Bo^otia. 
iv. 107. The unufual att^de of his totpe at Rome e?c- 
plained', log. Note. Ads bodi in the capacities of genera^ 
and admiral, 109. If fent ^inft Epaminondas, whom 
he repulfes from before Corinth, 16$, Is killed in, the^ 
Social war, 241. 
0aiciSj the region of, in Mac^onia, defcrifejed, ii. J^oy. 
Cbalybeans , their fierce charafter , apd bold oppofition to 
the Gredcs under Xenogjion and Chcirifppbus., iii. %4\, 
Chares^ of Athens, his chara<Ser, iv. 2^5^ Is fent oW: to 
condiid:. the Social war, 240. Is. forced to abandpn tbo 
fiege (^ Chios, ibiL A^cu&s^his aflbciatesTimotheuf and 
Iphicrates , 242. Engages iii the fervice of Artabazus , 
243. Occafion of his recal, ibid. His (expedition to 
Olyntbus, iv.. J69. Is feat to Thrace, where he is 
defeated by Amyntus,,. v. 4.0. Js orte, rf tjic: generals at 
the. bftftk? pt (Jhawrone^ , 74*. 
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Obnfidentuf^ his charader, and expedition to 01ynthus» 

iv. n<5. 

Cfr^zrio^.races , in the ancient Grecian public games , when 

inftituted, \. %%i. 
Charon , his addrefs and fortitude during the execution of 

■ Pelopidas's confpiracy at Thebes , iv. 96. 
Cbeirifo^bus commands the Spartan troops fent to affift 

Cyrus in his Afiadc expedition, iii. ^29. His advice to 

the Greeks after the perfidious feizure of their generals 

by Tiffaphernes , J^6. Is eleded one of their generals ^ 

}^7. Memorable retreat of the Greeks from Aiia , ibid. 

Leaves Trebizond in fearch of fliips to convey his men , 

?7^ His return, }78. His death, ibid. 
Cberonaa^ the plain of, why chofen by Philip of Macedon 

for the encampment of his army, v. 75. Battle between 

Philip and the confederated Greeks, 74- 
Cherries firft brought from Cerafus to It% by Lucullus, 

iii. 574- 
Cberfoftefus , Thracian , defcriptton of the country , iv. 6. 

Is fortified by Dercyllidas ,7. 
Chieftain fy Grecian, during the heroic ages, their rank 

and authority , i. 6j. 
Chios is befieged by Chares , iv. 240. 
Chiron , the Grecian bard, brief account of, 1. 25a. 
Cborienes^ his fubmiffion to Alexander the Great, v. igf. 
Chorus in the Grecian theatre, its origin, ii. 274. Its 

advantages, 276. 
Chronology very loofely regarded by the ancient ^ Greek 

hiftorians, i. 4. Ifote. 
Cicero^ remarks on his account of the condud of Callicia- 

tidas, iii. 216. Vote. 
Cimmerians^ their invafion of Afia Minor , i. 294. 
Cinton , his character , ii. 202. Succeeds to the command 

of die Grecian army , on the death of Ariffides , ibid. 
His rapid fuccefTes in Caria and Lycia, 204. Reduces 
Phafelis, ibid. Defeats the Perfian fleet, ao^. Surprifes 
the Perfian camp at Eurymedon , 207. His fuccefsftil 
eicpedidon to Cyprus, 2i}. k baniihed by the influence 
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-of Pericles, 22^. Parallel between him and Pericles, 

2^1. 

Cinadon , his charadler , and confpiracy againft the Spartan 
government, iv. 10. His plot difcovered , 12. Manner of 
feizing him, i^. He and his affociates punilhed, 14, 

Cirrba^ a city of the Criffeans , defcribed, i. 214., If 

; taken and deftroyed by the Amphidyonic army, 229, 

CleaYchm , his addrefs in appeafing the mutiny of Cyrus's 
Grecian troops, iii. %%6. His mifcondud at the battle of 
Cynaxa, 541. Concludes a truce with Tiffaphernes , 
548. Is perfidioufly feized by Tiflaphernes , ;^o. 

Oleigenes the Acanthian, his fpeech in the Spartan affembly 
againft the Olynthian confederacy, iv. gi. 

Cleiteles the Corinthian, his fpeech at Athens in favor of a 
. defenfive alliance with Sparta, iv, 198. 

Cleombrotus ^ his acceffion to the throne of Sparta , iv. %%. 

Is fent to condud the war in Bceotia, 104. Is fent a 

^ fecond time ^ith that truft, 12 4. His difpofition of his 

troops on the plain of Leudlra , 127. Is defeated and 

killed in the /battle, 129. 

Cleomenes^ king of Sparta rejcds the overtures of Ariftagoras 
to involve die Spartani in a war with the Perfians, 
i. 5 do. His refentment againft Clifthenes for fraudulently 
engaging him to expel Hippias &om Athens, 3.6 1« Uote* 
His death, H. n* 

aieon of Athens, his charadtcr, ii. J78. Urges the doom 
. of death againft the captive citi25ens of Mytilene , 579. 
Prevails on the Athenians to rejed the Spartan overtures 
for peace, iii. ij. His feditious artifices, 14. Gains die 
accidental credit of reducing Sphaderia, id. Is ridiculed 
by Ariftophanes, 19. Is killed before Amphipolis, 56. 

CHJibeneTy alterations made by him in the government of 
Athens, ii. 252. 

Clitus ^ account of the manner of his death, v. 24^. 

Cnidus , naval engagement there , between Conon and 
Pifander, iv. 44. 

Codrut^ king of Attica, devotes himfelf to death for *C 
«aufe of his country ^ i. loo. 
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Cokbor^ by whom fettled , and a charaftet oFtbeinliabitaiitSy 
jii. }66. They oppofe the paflage of the Greeks. mider 
Xenophon and Cheirifophus, but are defeated' hy th^ai,^ 

CohnkiatioH , how praftifed by the early Greeks , i. i ]• 

Colon in painting, remarks on » it. 2^5. 

Comidy^ Greek, the origin of, iL 278, Its diara<fteriftic^ 
diifandbions from tragedy , 280. And from modern comedy^ 
282. State of, in the age of Alexander the Great , v. 2^9* 

Companions^ a body of Macedonian youth, inftituted by 
king Philip, iv. 302. 

Conjugal affedtion, moving fcenes of , during the heroic 
ages of Greece, erfiibited by Hon^r, i. 77. 

Conon , is appointed one of the ten commanders to fuperfedfr 
Alcibiades, iii. 208. Is defeated by Callicratidas , 214. 
Charadler of his aflbciat^s Philocles and ^dimanthuSy 
22s. His advice rejeded., and the Athenian fleet captured 
by Ly&nder, 2)1, J^ntertains the hope of retrieving tke 
fortune of Athens , J v., 41. His interview with Artaxerxcs^ 
4). Defeats Fifander by fea at Cnidus, 44* Prevails on 
Artaxerxes to rebuild the walls of Athens, 54. His pre^ 
mature endeavours to reftore die power of Atibens, s6« 
Is put to death by the Perfians, 60. 

C^rcyra^ the fleet of, deftroyed by Themiftocles , ii. jr^ 
Rupture between thi^ colony and Connth, iL ^1%^ The 
fleet of, defeats that of ^e CcMrinthians ) )2t« Tlifii 
Corcyreans ravage the ftates allied with Corinth, )22, 
Apply to Athens , ibid. Reprefentations of the Corcyrean 
deputies, 32). A treaty of mutual defence concluded 
with Athens, )26. Are defeated by the Corinfehians in 
an obftinate fea-fight, ibid. Factions generated in Corcyia 

\ by Corinthian intrigues, )87- The den^gogues aflaflinated^ 
388- Tumult between the Athenian and the Corinthian 
fadions-, ibid. Arrival ofNicoftratui with a fquadron froia 
* Athens, 390. MafTacre of the LacedaNnonian partifao^^ 
J94. Perfidious cruelty of the Corcyreans , 597. Their 
example increafes jtb^ horrors of the Pelopomefian war ^ 
^99' 
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C^httbioHs^ their fituation and chara<%er, i. 208. Their 
political revolutions , a 10. Rupture between the republic 
of 5 and its colony at Corcyra j iL ji8. The Corinthians 
undertake the caufe of Epidamnu^, J19. Thfeir fleet 
diefeated by the Corcyreans, }2i. Appeal to Athens, 
922. Speech of the Corinthian deputies, 524. fiefeat 
ibe CorcyreanS in an obflinati^ fea-engagemcnt , ^26. 
Remonftratc with the Athenians for affiftingtheCoifcyreanS, 
928. Encdur^e a revolt of Macedonia from the Athenian*, 
3 J 2. Apply to Sparta for affiftance, 33$. Intrigue with, 
and corrupt theit Corcyrean prifoners , 586. Communicate 
thejr difcontents at the peace between Athens and Sparta to 
the Argives, iii. 40. Their defigns agaSnft Athens difcd- 
Vered, 1^6. Maflacre of the principal citizens, in cori- 
fequencii of domeftic feftions , iv. ^^, The Corinthian« 
prepare to oppofe the paflage of Philip of Maccdon inta 
Peloponnefus ♦ v. 7. Philip mfulted at Corintli ; 19. 
Coronaa , battle of, between Agefilaus and the confederate 

army of Greeks, iv. 49. 
Coffaans reduced by Alexander the Great, v. 2^5. 
Cotys^ king of Thrace, his rude way of life, iv. 256. tlif 

frantic delufion, %i%. 
Courtejans , Grecian , an account of, ii. 289. 
Craterm fucdeeds Antipater as governor df Macedonia and 

Greece , v. 229. 
Crenida , taken by Philip of Maccdon, and called from 

him Philippi, iv. Ji&. 
Crete, 9 how fetded, and the favorable fituatibn of that iftaud, 

i. 28. Inftitutions and manners of the natives, 52. 
Criminal jurifdidion , how exercifed during tfie heroic ages 

of Greece , i. 70. 
Crijfa^ the republic of, defcrifaed, i. 214!. Tyrannical im- 
pofitions exaiSed from the j^grims to Delphi by the 
CrifTeans, 21s. They plunder the flirine of Delphi, 217. 
Siege of Crifla, 219. The water that fupplied the city 
poifoned by Nebros of Cos, 222. The city taken and 
demolifhed, ibid. Ciiirha deftroyed, and die Criflteui 
community extirpated, 22 s* 
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Crttiof^ rfiicf. of the thirty tyrantS^ of Athens, his chi^ 
raster, iii, 246. His accufation of Theramenes, 252. 
Orders him to be put to death, 2ss- Is killed in battle 
with Thrafyljulus , 26;, 

Crito^ his laft converfation with Socrates, lit. 28 f. 

Cm/us , the laft king of Lydia , fubdues the Afiatic Greeks, 
i J 02. How difiuaded from attempting naval exploits, 
50;. His character and fplcndor , ibid* His converfation 
with Solon, 30^, His extreme folicitude for the fafcty 
of his fon Atys, and grief for his deaths ^07* Deter- 
mines to check the progrefe of Cyrus, 314. Invades 
Perfia, 317. Is defeated by Cyrus, ;i9» Is routed by 
him at Sardls, )2i. Is taken at Sardis, )2s. How 
treated by Cyrus, )27. Reproaches the oracle of Delphi, 
329. 

Crotona^ when, and by whom built, ii. 14^* The manners 
of the citizens of, reformed by the ledhires of Pythagoras, 
160. War between Crotona and Sybaris, 169* Sedition 
there , M'hich proves deftrudtive to the Pythagoreans , 
170. The citizens defeated by the Locrians and Rhegia^ 

Oejilauf^ his principal excellence as a fculptor, iii. 29^. 
Ctejipbon , is profecuted by ^fchines for his decree in honor 

of Demofthenes, v. 189. 
Curtius^ Quintus, character of his hiftory of Alexander the 

Great, v. i^i. 'Rote, 
Cyclades , reduced by Datis and Artaphcrnes the Perfian 

generals, i. 588- Their prefent deplorable ftate, ii. 7. 7!f<xte. 
Cynaxa^ battle oi\ between Arcaxerxes Mnemon, king of 

Perfia, and his .brother Cyrus, iii. ;4i. 
Qynofcepbaia , battle of, between Pelopidas the Theban 

general , and Alexander king of Theffaly , iv. 202. 
Cyprus^ defcription of that idand, and its circiimfismces 

when the Athenians meditated the conqueft of it firom 

the Perfians^ ii. 209. Succefsful expedition of Cimon to; 

Cyrenaica, hiftory of the Greek inhabitants of, i. J 47* ^P^ 
withdrawn &om the inhere of Grecian politics | iii. }og« 
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Cytus^ king of Perfia^ his extradion, i. jio* His firft ex- 
ploits, 915. Defeats Croefus king of Lydia, ^19. Routs 
him again at Sardis\ ^21. Takes the city of Sardis, ;2^. 
IBs treatment of CroeAis, ^27. His reply to the folici. 
tations of the loni^is, ^St. His reply to the Spartan 
deputies, jj?- Befieges Babylon, J42. Reduces it by 
ftraUgem, ; 44, His character , J^i, 

, fon of Darius Nothus, his interview with Lyfander 
in Afia Minor , iii. 200. Solicits the re - appointment of 
Lyfander to the command of the Spartan fleet, 227. Difputes 
the fucceffion of his brother Artaxerxes, 524. His charadteif, 
)26. State of Lower Afia under his adminiAradon , ^27. 
His popular conduct, J28. Procures the affiftance of the 
Greeks to acquire the empire of Perfia, '^'^o. His ex- 
pedition into Upper Afia , | j i . His interview with Epyaxa 
M'ife of Syennefis , governor of Cilicia , n ?• The mutiny 
of hi^ Grecian troops at Tarfus , appeafed by the addrefs 
ofClearchus,* ^l6. He pafTes the Euphrates, )}^- Battle 
of Cynaxa, 541. His death, 54 j. 

Cither a ^ the ifland of, fubdued by the Athenians under 
Nicias* iii. 22. 

Qyiicus^ the whole Peloponnefian fleet captured there hj 
iklcibiade8» iil. i8)» 
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'ANAVSj his Settlement at Argos , i. 8. 
Darius Codomanus, his acceflion to the throne of Perfia ^ 
V. 109. His inacfUvity during the progrefs of Alexander 
accounted for, 131. Collect an immenfe army to oppofe 
Alexander, 1)2. His indifcreet march to liTus, 137. 
Difpofition of his army at the battle of IfTus, 140. Is 
routed, 142. His .efcape^ ibid. Battle of Arbela , 166* 
His flight, 170. His aflaflination, 177. 

Hyftafpes^ king of Perfia, his character » i. J 49. 
His revenue and refources, ^^z. His expeditk»i into 
Scythia , 351. His exertions to reduce the revolt of loi^a, 
)74. Takes Miletus , 380. His attention to the pro& 
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pcrity of Ionia after ks rcdu<ftion, jgi. His rcrcntmcnfr 
agaiuft the Athenians, il. ^. His inftrudions to Dads 
and Artaphemes, 5. His unexpedled generofity to his 
Eretrian prifoncrs after the battfc of Marathon , 17. His 
hft years employed in preparations for anodier Grecian 
expedition, }s. See Xerxes. 

Darius Nothus, king of Perfia, the firft aAs of his reign , 
and his charafter, iii. 150. His generals violate the 
Perfian treaty with Athenis, i?i. Sends his fon Cyras 
into Afia Minor, 200. His death , 32;. 

Satis and Artapbemes ^ Perfian generals, their invafion of 
Greece, ii. 4. They reduce the Cyclades , 6. Land In 
At^ca, &• Battle of Marathon, 16. 

Dead , the memory of thofe (lain in war , how celebrated 
by the Athenians, ii. 1^6. N6te. 

Decelia in Attica , fortified by Agis king of Sparta , iif. 

117- 

t)ecemvirs chofen by the Athenians on the depoGtion or the 
thirty tyrants, iii. 265. 

Bedalu? the Athenian ,- and Dedalus of Sicyon , probably 
confounded by the Athenian writers, ii. 299. Vote, 

DeliufH-^^ttk of, between the Thebans arid Athenianis, 
iii* 24. 

Delphi , how the oracle the/re obtained a fuperior degree of 
credit over other oracles, 1. 112. Defcription of Del- 
phi, ibid. Hode of delivering oracles there, 11 4* 
Its influence in eflablifhing the Olympic games and the 
laws of 5parta , iis* The merchants and pilgrims diat 
reforted to the city and temple oppreffed by the Criffcans, 
21?. The temple plundered by the Crifleans, 217- 
Command of the oracle on this occafion , 2 1 8f How 
refcued ftom the attempt of Xerxes, il 8i. The tem- 
ple feized by the Phocians under Philomelus , iv. }2g. 

Demetdes ^ his charadter and oppoiidon to Demofihene$, 
IV. }S7. Reprimands the letity of Philip of jSaccdon 
after the battle of Cheroneea , v. 77. 

Demaratus^ joint k^ng of Sparta, is reduced by Cleonl^nes 
lUi jtOMiati, to t}:ke tef^ at the eowrt dfPeriQai iii )^ 
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His charaAer of the Greeks, in converfation with 

Xerxes, 4J. Explains the charader of the Spartans to 

him, ^5. 
Demetrius ( Phalerius ) , the firft writer who cultivated chro. 

nology as a fcience , 1. 4. Note, 
Democbares ^ his infolcnce to Philip of Macedon , v« 

Demojlhenet , the Athenian general , his expedition to ffito- 
lia, iii. 2. Storms ffigitium, 4. Defends Naupacftus, 
S. Surprifes the camp of the Ambrafians , 6. Fortifies 
Pylus , 8. His gallant defence of this port againft the 
Spartans, 9. Reduces Sphaderia, 17. His operations 
in Boeotia difconcerted , 24. Carries a reinforcement 
to Nicias before Syracufe, 118. He and his troops cap- 
tivated by Gylippus on his retreat from Syracufe, 140, 
Is put to death ,144. 

• , the orator , his firft appearance againft Philip of 

Macedon, iv. ^45. The motives by which he was ac- 
tuated, 54^. His firft Philippic, J47. Meafures pro- 
pofed by him for refiftjng Philip, 390. His military 
behaviour in Euboea, J59. His firft oration in favor of 
the Olynthians ,965. Caufe of his partiality to Chares, 
571. His fecond oration in behalf of the Olynthians, 
37s. His third oration for the Olynthians , J77. 
His quarrel with ffifchines , 9 92. Diffenfions be- 
tween him and his colleagues , ambafladors to Philip , 
395;. Is difabled by embarraflment from addrefling Phi. 
lip » 597* His artful behaviour to his aflbciates on their 
return, 398. His fpeech at the report of the embaljy, 
599. Procures himfelf to be joined in another embaffy 
to Philip , 404. His fpeech to Philip , ibid. Is pre- 
vented from declaring his fentiraents to the Athemans by 
his colleagues, 414. Advifes the Athenians not to 
break their treaty with Philip , 426. His celebrated rejrfy 
to the partifans of Macedon, v. 10. Defends the con« 
dudt of Diopeithes, 24. Receives Perfian pay to encou^ 
rage his oppofition to Philip , ; i. Honors conferred on 
him for his fervices in Euboea, )}. Exhorts th» 
Vou V. Z 
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Athenians to aflift Ac cities of Propontis, j^. Renews 
his exhortations^ ^9. Detects the plot of Antiphon, 
$6. His oration on the feizing of Elats^a by Philip, 
Sy. Perfuades the Thebans to join the Athenians to 
oppofe Philip 9 "jz. Repairs the walls and fortifications 
of Athens at his own charges, 81* His oration in 
honor of the flain at Cheronaea, S4- His mafterly de. 
fence againft £fchines, 190. His generofity to himi 
ibid. His banilhment and death, 191. 

Deodatus of Athens oppofes the cruel refolution of Qeon 
againft the captive citizens of Mytilen^ , ii. }8o. His 
opinion prevails to rcverfe their doom, jSj. 

Dera^ battle of, between the Spartans and Meflenians, 

L 182. 

Dercyllidas^ the Spartan general, his character, iv* 4. 
His authority continued on account of his fuccefles and 
judicious improvement of them , 5. Fortifies Cherfonc 
fus againft the Thracians, 7, His treaty with Tiflapheraes, 
ibid. Defends Abydus againft the attempts of Conon and 
Phamabazus , ^2. 

Dejign^ hiftory of the arts of, il. 29 j. State of, in the 
age of Alexander the Great, v. 260. 

Dido , probably contemporary with £neas , ii* i\6* 
Note. 

Diogenes , the cynic , ridicules the efforts of the Corin- 
thians to oppofe Philip of Macedon, v. 7. Is vifited by 
Alexander king of Macedon, 95. 

Diognotus difpofes Paufanias to protect Thrafybulus againft 
die arms of Lyfander, iii. 267. 

Jiiomedon^ the Athenian admiral his fpeech before to 
execution 9 iii. 224. 

Bioneces the Spartan , his memorable obfervation at the 
battle of Thermopylae, ii. 68. 

Lionyjius of Syracufe , his firft rife and charader , iii 
^17. His artful ufurpation of the government, Ji8. 
His unfuccefsfiil attempts for literary fame at the Olym- 
pic games, J 19. Reafons why his character has bcea 
tranfhiitted down in fo odious a light, 320. 
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Di(mx^ the younger, his chara<5ler, lii. 931. His 
tyranny abolifhed by Timoleon , J22. 

"■ , a Phocaean, his advice at a council of war on 
board the Grecian fleet fent to relieve Miletus, i. n8» 
His inefFedtual efforts to introduce adive difcipline in the 
fleet, ^79. Betakes himfelf to piracy, 581. 

of HalicarnaiTus , his diftindtions in the qualities 



of ftyle , i, 299. Nofe. 

Dwpeithes ^ VLii Athenian general, fent into Thrace , his 
vigorous exertions againft Philip of Macedon, v. 22. 
His condud defended by Demofthenes , 24. Is defeated 
and killed by Philip, n- 

Dodona^ origin of the oracle there, i. no* 

Dorians ^ their origin, and derivation of their name, i. ?. 
Engage as auxiliaries to the Heracleide , 96. Eftablifh 
themfelves in Peloponnefus , 98. Migration of, 103. 
Why not alarmed at the progrefs of Cyrus, %%^. Re- 
view of their circumftances at the time of their emigra- 
tion to Magna Graecia, ii. 150. 

Draco ^ the lawgiver of Athens, charader of him and his 
infiitutions, iL 239. 
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DUCATIONyihe mainobjeds of, during the heroic ages 
of Greece, i. 86. How regulated by Lycurgusat Sparta, 
143. -By Solon at Athens , ii. 249. The plan of, ac- 
cording to the Pythagorean fchool , 169. 

^iypt , the Egyptians , why unqualified for relifliing or im- 
proving mufic, i. 237. A fettlement of Grecian pirates 
eftablifhed in Egypt, 349. Is reduced by Cambyfes, 
34*7. Revolt of, under Inarus, u. 210. The arts of 
defign early cultivated there, 294, Ready fubmiffion 
of that country to Alexander the Great , v. 199. The 
city of Alexandria founded , 160. Hiftory of , fubfequent 
to Alexander, 2^- 

^ira^ the fortrefs of, gallantly defended by Ariftomenes 
. Z ^ 
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the MeiTenian ,1 192. Is furprifed by the Spartans, 
196. 

WtUaa feized by Philip of Macedon , v. 69. 

Eie^ , in poetry , to what purpofes principally applied by 
^e Greeks ) i. 25 8* 

Eleupnian myfteries, the celebration of, at Athene defcribed, 
iii. 192. Requifites for initiation into them, 193. The 
proceifion of, conduced by Alcibiades, 194. 

Elis^ the republic of, contrafted wich that of Sparta, i. 211. 
The Elians deftroy Pifa , and adorn the temple of the 
Olympian Jupiter , ii. 232. The Elians feebly aflift the 
Spartans againft the Athenians, iii. ^05. Elis invaded by 
the Spartans, J 06. The Elians fubjugated by the Spar- 
tans , 307. The Elian territory invaded by the Arcadians, 
who ieize Olympia, and celebrate the games, m 205. 
The city reftored to them , 209. 

Enharmonic genus of Grecian mufic , by whom invented , 
i. 24.2* 

Ennius , his concife enumeration of the principal Greek and 
Roman divinities, i^ 63. "Note. 

Eolians^ their origin, i. s« Eolia fettled by Peloponnefiaa 
fugitives, 99. Confederacy of the Eolians agaiiJl Cyrus, 

l^aniinondas ^ his charadter, and the fliare he took In 
Pelopidas's confpiracy , iv. 99, Appears at the Grecian 
congtefs at Sparta as the Theban deputy, 11;. His 
demands, 116. Reflexions on his condudt, ii8. At 
fembles the Theban forces on the heights before the 
plain of Leudra^ 125. Difpofition of his troops oppo* 
fed to Cleombrotus, 127. Battle of Leudtra, 128. 
Ravages Laconia, and rebuilds Meflene, 161. His 
motives for evacuating Laconia, 1 64.. Is tried for his conduct, 
and his defence before the Theban aflembly, i6^ 
Marches againft Corinth, 168. Is again difgraced, 169. 
Delivers Pelopidas from tke hands of Alexander king of 
T^helTaly, 180. Compels the Achseans to accept the 
Theban alliance^ 189. Aims to render Thebes miftre^ 
ofthefea^ 2oo. His attempt to furprife Sparta , 214* 
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• ittcmpts Manfcinsea , 5i^. His viftory before that city, 

219. His death, 220. His character, 222. 
Efbialtes^ an agent employed by Pericles to underrnine 

die authority of the fenat© and Areopagus , at Athens , 

ii. 25s. 
Efbori^ inftituted by Lycurgus at Sparta, the nature? of 

their oflBce, i. i}o. 
Epialtes , his treachery to the Greek defenders of the ftraits 

of Thermopylae, ii. 1^9. 
Eticides , his oppofition to Themiftocles filenced by a bribe, 

ii 48. 
^icurus ^ account of his philofophy, v. 3 02, His cha- 

nw^er ,504. 
Efidamnus , the citizens of , apply to Corinth for proteAion 

againft the Tauhntii, ii. J19. Submits to the Corcy- 

leans on the defeat of the Corinthian fleet, J 21. 
tpode and Iambic, the diftindion between, i. 26 J. 
Efyaxa , wife of Syennefis , governor of Cilicia , mediates 

between Cyrus prince of Perfia and her husband, iiL 

in. 

Equeflrian exercifes, at the ancient public games , defcribed', 

i. 2JI. 
ErMria^ naval engagement there, between the PeloponncGan 

and the Athenian fleets , iii. 179. 
Sfcuiapmr engages in the Argonautic expedition , i. 21. 
Eteocles and Poiynices , the fons of Oedipus , hiftory of, 

i. 2s. 
Ettonicus y his ftratagem to preferve the Peloponnefian fleet 

after the defeat of Callicratidas , iii. 217. His addiefs in 

quelling a mutiny among his feamen, 226. 
Evagoras y king of Cyprus , his hiftory and chara(fler, iv. 59. 

His attachment to Athens and friendlhip for Conon , 40* 

Revolts againft the PerGans , 64. Is reduced to become 

tributary to Perfia , (Tg. 
Eubcea^ the ifland of, reduced by the Perfians, ii. 7. 

State of that ifland , after the expulfion of the Thebans^, 

i^- }S8. The intrigues of Philip of Macedon thcre^ 
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ibid. Philip cxpeb the Athenians, ^%6. The Mace« 
donians expelled by Phocion and Demofthenes, v. }2. 
Efidamidas^ his expedition to Macedon , iv. 85* 
Euefbnus the Lacedxmonian , his perfidy, and the fatal 

confequences ofit,i. 1^9- 
Eumene; ^ fecretary to Alexander the Great, his charader, 

V. 252. 
Eupbaes^ king of Meflene, his advice on the treacherous 
hoftilities of the Spartans , i i6^ His exhortation to 
his forces, 167. His indecifive battle with the Spartans, 
1 68- His humane expofition of the oracular demand of 
a virgin facrifice, 174. His death, 17s* 
Eupbemus , the orator , his reply to Hermocrates at Came- 
. rina, iii. 107. 
Eupbranor ^ the Corinthian painter, his great charader , 

and principal works, iv. 2^1. 
Eupbratef^ the inundations of , reftrained by Alexander the 
, Great, v. 226. 
Eupbron^ ufurps the government of Sicyon, iv* 191* Is 

aflaffinated, 19;. 
Eupompus , the Grecian painter, forms a new fchool at 

Sicyon, iv. 2^0. 
Euripides completes the Grecian tragedy, by perfeding th« 
chorus , ii. 274. His charader , 276. 
* Eurydice , queen of Macedonia , folicits the aififtance of 
Iphicrates in behalf of her fons, iv. 290. 
Euryhcbus , a Theffdlian prince , commands the Amphidyo- 
nic army fent againft Crifla,i. 2i9» His army diftreffed 
by peftilence, 220. Takes and deftroys the city, 
221. 
Eurymed((n conduds an Athenian fleet to the afliftance of 
Corey ra, ii. ^9^. Concjurs in the perfidious cruelty of 
the Corcyrean parties , ;98. 

, the Perfian camp there furprifed and taken by 

Cimon, ii. 207. 
Euxine Sea, the fouthern coaft of, iii. ^69. Xenophon 
propofes to fettle his Grecian troops there, )77. 
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ABLES , current leflbns of morality in the early ages 
of Greece and Rome, ii. 262. 



\J ALLIES of the ancients, the true difpofition of tho 

rowers defcribed, i. 208- "Note. Skilful managemeni 

of them in battle, 579- 
Games , public , why inftituted by the ancient Greeks , 

i 226. 
Gaza^ taken by Alexander the Great , after a deiperate 

dejfence , v. 1 5 7. 
Gillias of Agrigentum, his riches and fplendid mode of 

life, iii. }I4. His miferable death, }i6. 
Gelon^ king of Syracufe, his charaAer, ii. 170. His 

ftratagem to deftroy Hamilcar , and his Carthaginian fleetf 

171. Diiftates the terms of peace to Carthage, 175. 
Giograpby , improved by the expedition of Alexander tha 

Great to the Eaft , v. 264. 
Crrmans^ as defcribed by Tacitus, compared with the 

Greeks as defcribed by Homer, i. 51. Their fuper- 

ftition dark and gloomy, ^2. , 
Claucias^laxvg of the Taulantii, takes arms againft Alexao- 

der king of Macedon, v. 100. Is defeated by him, 

lot. 
Gods of the ancient Greeks , the origin and number of, 

accounted for, i. 62. 
Gongyhis^ the Corinthian, brings news of relief to the 

befieged Syracufans, iii.' no. 
GordiuSf his hiftory, v, 129. His famous knot untied ox 

cut by Alexander the Great , 150. 
Gorgias of Leontium applies to Athens for protedtion againft 

the uflirpations of Syracufe , iii. 70. 
Gr aniens^ battle of, between Alexander the Great and the 

Ferfians, v* ii}^ 
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Greece , the ancient liiftory of, not fo miperfc<!t as migbt 
be expefted , i. 2. Charaders of the early Greek hifto* 
rians, ?. I^lote. Traditionary accounts of the origin of 
the Greeks, 4. The Dorians, Eolians, and lonians, s* 
Arrival of colonies from Egypt and the Eaft , 6. Source 
of the Greek theology, 7. The Phoenician alphabet 
introduced, 10. The ancient mode of barter , ibid. How 
peopled by colonies from the few original eftablifliments , 
i|. Happy iituation of this country for commerce, 
16. Circumftances which retarded, the progrefs of fociety 
in, ibid* Piratical invafions by fea, and rapacious in- 
roads by land , 1 7. Origin of the Amphiiftyonic coun« 
ciU 19. Argonautic expedition, 20. The objedl and 
cbnfequences of this expedition, 22. The heroic ages, 
2 J. The war of Thebes, 2^. Improvements in do- 
meftic/ policy ,52. Its ftrength and refources , H. De- 
fcription and extent of the country , ibid. Review of 
the force fent againtt Troy , 57. Caufes of the Trojan 
war , 40. Hiftory of that war , 44. Calamitous return 
of the Greeks after the deftrudlion of Troy, 47.' Inquiry 
into the juftice of the encomium paffed by the Greeks 
on their own country , 49. Comparifon between the 
Greeks of the heroic ages and the Germans , as defcribed 
by Tacitus, 51. The fandions of their religion, 54. 
The moral tendence and dodtrine of futurity in their 
religion, affertedin oppofition to late inquirers, 56. In- 
fluence of religion on the political ftate of, 6%. The 
fiates of, during the heroic ages , rather republics than 
monarchies, 66. Their civil regulations, 70. Marriage, 
73. Parental aflfedlion, 77. Military art, 79. Arts of 
peace, g;. Agriculture, ibid. Mechanical arts, 84- 
Fine arts , ibid. Sciences , 8^- Education , ibid. Amu- 
fements, 87. General eftimate of manners and inftitu- 
tions during the heroic ages, 88. Diftradions that en- 
fued after the deftrudion of Troy j 91. Caufes of the 
migrations of the Hellenic tribes, 9J. The Heracleidae 
eftablifh themfelves in Peloponnefus , 96. Divifion of their 
conquefts, 97. Rivalfhip between the lonians and Dorians, 
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loo. The Ionic migration, loi. Progrcfs of coloni- 
zation, 1 02. Doric migration , loj. View of the Afia- 
tic colonies , ibid. Abolition of monarchy in Greece , 
10^. Origin of oracles, 109. Account of that at Del- 
phi, 112. Eftablifliment of the Olympic games, iig. 
The poems of Homer coUeded by Lycurgus, 124. Laws 
of Sparta, 129. State of Greece after the abolition of 
monarchies, isj. War between the Spartans and Mef- 
fenians , 158. State of, at the clofe of the firft Mef. 
fenian war, 177. Second Meffenian war, 182. State 
of Peloponnefus after the conqueft of MelTenia , 207. 
State of the northern republics and colonies, 212. Caufes 
of the facred war traced, 216. The (hrine at Delphi 
plundered by the Criffeans, 217. Principal events of 
the facred war, 218. Inftitution of the Pythian games, 
22d. Gymnaftic exercifes, 229. Equcitrian exercifes, 
2)1. The Grecian mufic defcribed, 2^j. Catifes of 
the perfection of the Greek language and mufic, 2)8. 
Grecian poetry and poets, 248- State of the Greek 
colonies in Europe and Africa, 289* In Afia , 290. 
Hiftoiy of Lydia, 296. Ionia over-run by thePerfians, 
3 J 7. Revolt of the lonians againft the Perfian govern- 
ment, 5s7« Conftitution of Athens, as regulated by 
Solon, }6i. Rapid fuccefles of the Athenians after the 
eftablifliment of a democracy, ^64. Siege of Miletus by 
the Perfians, 575. Defeat of the fleet fent to relieve 
Miletus, and lofs of that city, ;8o. Three diftindt periods 
into which the hiftory of the Perfian invafion may be 
divided, ii. 2. The Cyclades reduced, 6. Battle of 
Marathon, 15. State of the feveral republics at the 
time of the invafion of Xerxes, 52. Meafures taken by 
tiic Grecian ftates to refift the invader , 44. BatUe of 
Thermopylae, 66. Firft fea- fight at Artemifium, 74. 
The fecond, 76. Attica over-run by Xerxes, 8;. 
Battie of Salamis , 94. Retreat of Xerxes , 98. Batdc 
ofPlataea, 124 Battie of Mycale, f;o* State of Greece 
by the event of this battle, i^- Hiftory of the colo- 
nization of Magna Grecia, 14J. Wifdom of the Achaean 
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lawf , 148- Life of Pjrthagoras the phUofophcr of Same*, 
i^. Profperity of the Athenians, 177. Treachery of 
Paufanias , 190.^ Banifliment and death of ThemiftocIe», 
199. Death of Ariftides, and elevation of Cimon to 
the command of the Grecian army, 201. Peace con-» 
eluded between Artaxerxes and the Athenians, 2i4^ 
Obdacles to a general and lafting confederacy of the 
Grecian ftates, 21?. The city of Sparta deftroyed by 
an earthquake , 218* Third MefTentan war, ibid. Com- 
motions among the Grecian ftates, 225. The famous 
truce of thirty years, 228. Charadter of Draco and hit 
laws, 239, Review of the inftitutions of Solon, 240. 
Hiftory of the Greek philofophy, 2^1, Tragedy, 27 j. 
Comedy , 277. The Grecian feftivals , 284. Condition 
of the Grecian women, 286. The courtefans, 289* 
Superiority of the Greeks in the arts of defign, 294, 
Review of the moft diftinguiflied Grecian artifts and their 
works, J04, Hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, ji?. 
Sentiments of the Lacedaemonian allies on the peace be- 
tween Athens and Sparta ; iii. ;8t The war renewed, 
SI. Athenian expedition to Sicily ,83. Difaftrous event 
of this undertaking , 134. General combination of the 
Grecian ftates againft Athens, 149. The treaty with 
Athens violated by the Perfians ,1^1. The preparations 
of the Peloponnefians to aflift the revolt of the Afiatio 
dependences of Athens, 1^4. Battle of Miletus, 157. 
The democracy of Athens overturned, and the govdn- 
jnent of the four hundred formed , 170. The democracy 
reftored at Athens , 179. Account of the tileufinian myf- 
teries, 192. Athens befieged by Lyfander, 2^6. Athens 
taken and difmantled , 240. Cruel oppreflion of the 
Spartan government over the conquered provinces, 242. 
The thirty tyrants of Athens , 246. Accufation and 
death of Socrates, 27^. His principal followers , 29^ 
State of the fine arts at this time , 29^. TheElians fub- 
jugated by the Spartans, 307. The Meffenians driven 
from Greece by the Spartans , ibid. How Sicily 
yr^ detached from a dependence on Greece, jo8. 
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Memorable retreat of the Greeks from Afia, under the 
condudt of Xenophon and Cheirifophus , |S7- War be- 
tween Artaxerxes and Sparta , iv. i. A jealoufy of the 
Spartan power entertained by the Grecian Itates, excited 
by the intrigues of Tithrauftus ,27. A league formed 
againft Sparta, h- The walls of Athens rebuilt by 
Conon, 94. The terms of a general peace, didated 
by Artaxerxes , 64. Reflections on this peace, 69. War 
in Macedon, 89. The citadel of Thebes feized by the 
Spartans, 91. The democracy in Thebes reftored by 
Pelopidas, lob. Congrefs held at Sparta under the in- 
fluence of Artaxerxes Mnemon , 112. Battle of Leuc- 
tra, 128. State of Greece after this battle, i;4. 
State of Theffaly, 157. State of Greece after the affad 
fination of Jafon of Pherae , 149. Alliance between 
Athens and Sparta, 1^7. 166. A general congrefs of 
the Grecian ftates at the court of Artaxerxes, 182. But 
the ratification of the treaty concluded there , refufcd 
by the Grecians at home, i8d. Battle of Mantinaea, 
219. State of Greece after that battle, 22^. Abufes 
of judiciary power in the Greek republics, 2^0. Abufes 
of the theatre, 2; 2. The focial war of Athens, 24a. 
State of philofophy at this time, 246. Statuary, 247. 
Painting, 249. Literature, 2^7. Xenophon, ibid. 
Plato, 262. Hiftory of Macedon, 284. The facred 
war againft Phocis , J26. Philip ftoppcd at the ftraits of 
Thermopylae, J4j. Macedon declared a member of the 
Hellenic body, 42 s. Philip declared general of the 
Amphi<flyons , V. ^2. Battle of Cheronaea, 79. Nature 
and extent of Philip's authority in Greece , 87- Death 
of Philip and acceflion of Alexander, 92. Deftrudion 
. of Thebes by Alexander, 10 v Commotions in,- checked 
by Antipater , 188. Remains in quiet during the re- 
mainder of Alexander's reign, 189. State of, during 
the latter years of Alexander, 192. Death of Alexan- 
der, 2 J 8- Great extent of the Greek language, 2^^ 
Note. State of, after the death of Alexander, 25s*. 
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State of literature , 2S7* Mufic , 2^0. Arts of deiign, 
ibid. Geography , aftronomy , and natural hiftory , 264. 
Works of Ariftotle, 266. The Peripatetics, 274. PW* 
lofophical tenets of Ariftotle, 28 S- Tenets of the Stoics, 
288. Tenets of Epicurus, ;o2. Of Pyrrho, 504. 

Grylluf , the fon of Xenophon, fuppofed to have killed 
Epa|ninondas,,iv. 2)0. Note. 

Guifcbardy his remarks on the difference of warfare be- 
tween the ancients and the moderns, v. 171. Note. 

Gyges ^ how he obtained the crown of Lydia, i. 29^. 

Gylippus , the Spartan commander , his timely arrival to the 

. relief of the befieged Syracufans , iii. in. Defeats the 
Athenians in a My, 112. Defeats them in a general 
engagement, 120. Captures DemoiUienes and his troops 
on their retreat firom Syracufe, 1)9. And Nicias, 
142. 

Cyntnajlic exercifes in the Grecian games defcribed, 
i. 228« 
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lALIASTUS, befieged by Lyfander, but relieved by 

the Thebans , iv. j i. Lyfander defeated and killed before 

the town, J2. 
Halicarnajpis ^ befieged by Alexander the Great, v. 120. 

The town taken and demoliihed, 12). 
Hamilcar^ his invafion of Sicily, and death, ii. 171. 
Hannibal^ undertakes the conqueft of Sicily , iii. jio. Is, 

with the greateft portion of his troops , deftroyed by the 

peftilence, jii. 
Happinefsy how eftimated by Solon the Athenian fage, 

i. ^06. 
Harmocydes^ commander of the Phocian detachment fent 

to the army of Mardonius , his gallant behaviour on his 

ill reception by that general , ii 114. 
Uarpagus^ a Mede, his ftratagem to give Cyrus an advan- 
tage in battle over Crosfus , u j2o. Reduces the coun. 
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tries of Lower Afia for Cyrus, jj7. Takes Phocaea 
abandoned by its inhabitants 9 n9* 

Harpalus^ governor of Babylon under Alexander the Great, 
his unfuccefsful treachery, v. 229. 

Hecatonpo/is ^ the ancient name of Laconia, i. 1^^. 

Hicatus^ the diviner, his politic advice to the Spartans at 
the furprife of Eira , i. 198. 

Hegafandridas cohimands a Peloponnefian fleet fent to the 
Athenian coafl;, iii. 178* Defeats the Athenians at Ere- % 
tria, 179. , 

Hegelocbus^ the Athenian general, protedts Mantinaea againft 
the furprife attempted by Epaminondas, iv. 216. 

Helen ^ the motive that fuggefted the tape of, i. 40. 
Hiflx)ryof, 41. Is married to Menelaus , ibid. Elopes 
with Paris , ibid. Is recovered on the deftrudtion of 
Troy, 47. Inftance of her perfonal attentions, 324. 
JJote. 

Hellebore^ a plant anciently cultivated and prepared at 
Criflk for medicinal ufe , i. 214. 

Hellenes^ their origin, i. s* Dififufc their colonies and 
language over Greece, i^. Caufes of the migrations of 
the Hellenic tribes after the Trojan war, 9j. 

Helots , in Sparta , who comprehended under that appella- 
tion , i. 156. How they were reduced to a ftate of flavery, 
1^7. Confpire with the Partheniae to revenge their 
common fuflferings ,179. The Meffenians reduced to the 
feme degree of fervitude with them ,211. Revolt of them 
and the Meffenians , termed the third Meffenian war , iL 
218. They are received by the Athenians on the reduc- 
tion of Ithome ,219. Cruel treatment of, by the Spar- 
tans , iii. 27. Are armed by the Spartans at the re- 
newal of the Peloponnefian war , 51. 

Mefbajiion , the favorite of Alexander the Great, h miftakea 
for him by Darius's mother, Sifygambis, v. 144. Mar. 
ries Darius's daughter, Drypetis, 230. His deaths 
231. 

Heracleida expelled by the PelopidiB , and received into 
Attica, i. 95. Their invafioa of, and oflablilhmenc 
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in Pcloponnefus , 9^» Their divlGon of t&cir Con- 
quefts, 97. 

Hermocrates , procures a general Congrefs of the Sicilian 
ftates 9 on the interference of the Athenians in the affairs 
of that iiland, iii. 71. Animates his countrymen to 
defend Syracufe againft the Athenians ,97. He foUcits 
aid from the city of Camerina , ro^. His works of 
defence againft the approaches of the befiegers , 109. 
Defeats the Athenian deet , ii^. His fcheme to pre- 
vent the retreat of the Athenian gallies, 126. Another 
fcheme to retard their final retreat , i H- Bums his ihips, 
to prevent the capture of them by the Athenians, ig;. 
Is baniOied by the Syracufsis , but receives teftimonics 
of love and refped from his foldiers and failors , 184* 
His death, )i6. 

HermoIauSy account of his confpiracy againft Alexander the 
Great, v. 245. 2Jote. 

Herodotus^ his charader and rank as a writer, L ;. 2^ot$. 
His work the intermediate fhade between poecry and 
hiftory, los. l^ote. His account of the times of Homer 
and Hefiod, 2^0. 'Note. His hiftory of Cyrus prefer- 
able to that of Xenophon , ) 1 2. 'Note. His encomium 
on the climate of Ionia, )n- Note. His account 
of the dodrines ofZoroafter, H9- His character as 
ahiftorian, iii. 298. Compared with Thucydides, ^02. 

Heroic ages of Greece, a review of , i. 23. In religion, 
52. In policy, 66. In natural afieAions, 72. In war, 
79. In arts, 84* Sciences, 86. Education, ibid. 
Amufements, 87- General eftimate of manners and in- 
ftitutions ,88* 

Hejiod^ his account of the number of the heathen divinities, 
i. 62. 

Hexameter tiiought to be the only kind of verfe known in the 
time of Homer , i. 249. Note. 

Jtieron, king of Syracufe, his reign, iii. 6$. 

Hipparcbus^ tyrant of Athens, his charadter, iL 2^8. 

Hippie i king of Athens , , expelled for his oppreffive govern- 
ment , i. }64, )65. Notje. Abortive attempt, of the 
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Spartans to teftore tiim ^ ^66. Applies to the Perfians^ 
368. Is killed at the battle j of Marathon , ii. 17. 

Jlipp0crates^ the phyfician, the letters under his name ^ 
giving an account of the plague of Athens, iliown to hti 
fpurious, ii. ;^^. Note, 

, the Athenian general , defeated at Delium by the 

Thebans, iiL 25. 

Hippodrome , for equefirian ejcercifes j at the ancient public^ 
games, its fize , i. 2^1. 

Hijliauf , tyrant of Miletus ^ oppofes the fcheme of cutting 
off the retreat of Darius Hyfbfpes from Scythia^ i. j^^. 
Attaches himfelf to Darius, |s6. His fcheme to with- 
draw himfelf , ibid, b commiffioned by Darius to aflift 
in crufhing the revolt in Ionia , j ^4. His intrigues and 
death, ;7^^ 

Homer ^ his poems illufti^te the obfcure antiquities of his 
country, i. 4* His account ofthe ancient Greek method 
of barter, n. Note. His poems long an authority 
to fettle difputed boundaries , i 6, Inquiry into his au^ 
thority as a hiftorian, 49, His mythology confonnable 
to popular belief, ^1. Remark on his defcription of the 
ihield of Achilles , 68- Note. Exhibits moving fcenes 
of conjugal aflfe(ftion, 77. His account of theftate of 
arts ,8}. His poems colleded by Lycurgus, and brought 
to Sparta, 12s. The time when he lived afcertained, 
ibid. Note. 290. Note. 

Honor ^ the modern point of, unknown to the Greeks, 
and of Scythian origin, i. 282. 

Horfe-races , why not fo early pradifed as chariot-races at 
the (^ecian public games , i. 2^2. 

Hume^ Mr. his encomium on the Roman laws, 11. 2}8« 
Note. 

Hydafpes , paffage of Alexander the Great over that river , 
V. 202. Porus defeated by Alexander , 206. Alexander's 
paffage down that river, 218. 

Hyperides , decree paffed at Athens , on his motion , ia 
confequence ofthe defeat at Cheronaea, v. 80. 
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[JMBICi and epode^, the diftinc^n between , i. istff* 
Jafon undertakes the Argonautic expecfition , i. 26. 
— ■- of Pherae, his character and fortunes, iv. 197, 
Conference between him and Polydamas , 1 3 8* Is de^ 
clared captain-general of the TheiTalians , 140. His con- 
quetts, 141,. Courts an alliance with Thebes, 14;* 
His views in mediating a truce between Thebes and 
Sparta , 144. Ckcumftances of his afTalllnation ^ 

I4S* 

IdeMf 9 Plato's doArine of, iv. 269. 

InMrus , a Lybian chief, heads a revolt of Ae Egyptians 
againil Artaxerxes, ii. 210. 

India , an expedition to , undertaken by Alexander the Great, 
v» 194. The expedition of Bacchus to, inquired into, 
199. Note. 

Infttntry more ufeful in war than cavalry, i. J12. 

Inheritance^ the }aw of, during the heroic ages of Greece , 
i. 70. 

Jonia^ the original inhabitants of, 1. ^. Is fettled by 
Grecian fugitives under Neleus and Androclus ,'the youn- 
ger fonsof Codrus , king of Attica, lor. Their profpe- 
rity there, 104. 292. Their fuccefsful cultivation of 
arts, 29). The lonians folicit the friendfhip of Cyrus, 
with hisanfwer, J52. The Ionian confederacy, jjj. 
Application to the mother-country for afliftance, 359. 
Is over-run by the Perfians, n?* Revolt of, againft 
the Perfians ,5^7. Are affifted by the Athenians, 569. 
But at length deferted by them, J72. Formidable exer- 
tions of the Perfians to fupprefs them , ibid. Siege of 
Miletus , 373. Defeat the Grecian fleet, but lofe that 
city, 380. The country recovers its profperity under 
the Perfian government, 381* Their fhips defert from 
the Perfians at the battle of Salamis, ii. 96. Battle of 
Mycale, 130. Great progrefs of the fine arts there, 
296. 

Jofefbm^ 
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Jq/lpbuT^ ^e authenticity of his hiftory of the. Jews de- 
fended , ii. IS?. Nou. Reafons for difcrediting his ac- 
count of the jpumey of Alexander the Great to Jerufa- 
lenl , V. I s 6. Note. 

Iphicrates commands the Grecian auxiliaries fent to Perfia , 
but returns difgufted at the fervicc , iv. iii. Is fent with 
an army to affift the Spartans againft the Thebatn invafion , 
1 6 1 . His conduct cenfured , 1 6 4* Is accufed by Chares , and 
tried for failure of duty, 242. Dies in exile, 249. 

Jpbitus inftitutes (he regular celebration of the Olympic ga- 
mes, i. ii8. 

Jron^ its ufefulnefs and fcarcity rendered it, in early time*, 
a very convenient meafiire of exchange , i. 154. The 
coinage of it, therefore, into money at Spirta, not imi* 
probable, ibid. 

Ifadas, a Spartan, romantic ftory told of, by Plutarch, 
iv. 219. Note. 

Jfcbylus ^ his defp^ate defence of Sciritis againft the Arca- 
dians, iv. IS4* 

IfotrateTy his encomium on Pythagoras, howtobei^nderftood, 
ii. 196. Note. His charader of the Eleufmian ifiyfteries, 
iii. 1 9 J. ifote. His character of the ariftoCratical fadlioni 
fupported^by Lyfander , 249. Note. His charadler as an 
orator, iv. 261. Motives of his conrfud in reference to 
Philip of IVtacedon , 262. • 
\J^x, difpplition of the Macedonian and Peffiari armies, 
previous to the baftle of, v. i J9. The Perfiahs defeated 
142. 

Jthome maintained by the Meffenians againft th^ Spartans, 
i. 171. Is reduced by the Spartans, 176* The fortrefsJ 
of, feized by the Helots, on ihe deftruclion of Sparta by 
an earthquake, ii. 218. Long fiege and redudian of, 
2I5>. 

Jupiter^ the temple of, at Olympia, defcribed, ii. 220. 
Comparifon of, with other Grecian temples, 22j. The 
temple of , in Agrigentum defdribed , iii. 515. 

( Ammon); tiie frtuation of the oracle of, deferijted, 

V. 161. Is vifited by Alexander the Great, 162, 
Vol. V. , A a 
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Juflhi , his charader of Arrybus , the grandfather QFPyfrhu% 

iv. 142. Note. 
Juvenal y his &tires criti(2ifed , ii. )9. 2fo^f. 
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NOtVLEDGEj human, Plato's account of the origin of^ 
iv. «72. 

L. 

l^JCONIA defcribcd, i. i^s. See l^arta. 

Lactines , a Spartan deputy , his declaration to C3rnis long 

.of Pcrfia^ 1. %16. ' 

Lamacbus^ his advice to the Athenian commanders of 
' the armament fent to Sicily, iii. 87. Is killed before 

Syracufe, 109. 
Lampfacus is taken by Lyiander , the Peloponnefian admiral 

iii. 82&. ^ 

Landy an idea of property in, one of the moil imiportant 

fteps in the progrefs of fociety, i. I2- Difputed boundaries 

of, in Greece, long fettled by the authority of Homer's 
• poems , 16. How cultivated in Greece , during the heroic 

ages , 67. How divided in Sparta , by the laws of ty« 

curgus, 1)2. 
Langarus , chief of the Agrians , aflifls Alexander in hi^ 

return to Pella, v. 100. 
Langttagc , general comparifon between that of Greece and 

that of the Orientals , 1. i^. Note. Caufes of the per- 

feclion of the Greek language, 2^8. Connexion between 

the melody of language and that of mnfic, 245. 
LaocooHy the fine expreflion in this piece of fcidptttre, 

ii. )ii. ' 
Larijfa^ vigorous defence of, againft Thimbrcm, ir, 4. Is 

reduced by Dercyllidas , ibid. 
LtodantaSf commander of an Athenian conroy of proviCons 
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to Selymbria^ feized by the Macedonians^ v. jy. The 
(hips rcftorcd by Philip , ;8. 
tionidoT i fucceeds to the throne of Sparta ^ ii. 54. Com^ 
mands the Peloponnefians in the ftraits of ThermopylK , 

^ I. Repels the attacks of the Perfians , 58. His magna-* 
Jiimity on difcovering the treachery of Epialtes, 63. Sur- 
prifes the Perfian camp in the night, 65. Is killed in the 

memorable battle of Thermopylae ^ 67. 
Leontiades , betrays the citadel of Thebes to PhoBbidas the 

Spartan general, iv. 90. Is killed by Pelopidas, 98. 
teotycbides , the reputed fon of Agis king of Sparta , his 

doubtful legitimacy , iii. 1 5 9. His pretenfions to the crowa 

of Sparta di£i)uted by Agefilaus , iv. 9. 
XfxZroj, defcription and hift*y of that ifland, ii. %6%. Its 
• political connexion with Athens, 57^* Mcafures taken 

by the Lesbians preparatory to a revolt, 571, They" 

join the confederacy againft Athens , 17J. Siege of My- 

tilene, ibid. The city furrcnders, 376. Treatment o£ 

the inhabitants, }84* 
Leuclra , the Spartan forces aflemble on the plain of, iv. 124. 

Battle there againft die Thebans, 128. 
Literatures ftate of, in Greece , at the dofe of the fecial 

war of Athens, iy. 257. In the age of Alexander the 

Great, v. si $7. 
Lucian , his encortiitim on the Cnidian'Venus , iv. 248. 
Lycomedesy the leader of the Arcadians, defeats atid killsi 

Polytropos the Spartan general, iv. i^t. His charadtor, 

169. His fpirited addrefs to his countrymen, 170. Is 

defeated by Archidamus, 172. His firm oppofition to 

Pelopidas's treaty, 187. Eflfedls a peace between the Ar-« 

cadians and the Athenians, 194. 
Lyctirgut ^ the Spartan legiflator , regulates the athletia 

exercifes in the Olympic games, i. 120. State of Greece! 

in his age , 1 22. Occafion of his travelling , 124. Colle<as 

the poems of Homer , and brings them to Sparta, ibid. 

Circumftances that recommended thefe contpofitiong to 

his notict^ 12%. Tke main objedts of his legiflacioii^ 
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127. His ftivorable reception at Delphi , 128/ His re- 
gulations for the diftribution of political power, 129. In. 
ilitutes the Ephori , ijo. His laws concerning property i 
I ) T. Introduces iron money , i H' EScds of his infti- 

' tutions , z7^/^. His laws comprifed in memorial verfes,' 
1^6. His expedients to encourage population ^ 1J9. His 

. care of the women , 141. Of ediication, 14). Coinci- 
dence of his inftitutions with thofe of the heroic ages , 
148* Caufes which undermined his inftitutions, 190. His' 
expedient to bind the Spartans to preferve his laws , 192. 
Conformity between his inftitutions and diofe of Pyduu 
goras, ii. 167. 

Lycurgus , the orator , ftimulates the Athenians to put to 
death their general Lyficlest v. 8i* * 

tydia^ its ancient limits , i. 295. Brief hiftory of, 2^6. 
Sardis taken .by Cyrus , ;2s. 

Xyfander^ commander of the Peloponnefian forces , his cha- 
racter , iii. 198. His conference with Cyrus the fon of 
Darius , ~2oo. I'rocures an augmentation of pay for the 
Grecian feamen , 204. Defeats the Athenian fleet in the 
abfence of Alcibiades, 206. His capacity for party intri- 
gues, 2o8* Is fucceeded by Callicratidas , 211. Refumes 
the command of the fleet, and takes Lampfiicus, 228. 
Defeats and captiires altnoft the whole ojF the Athenian 
fleet, 2} I. Puts his prifoners to death , 2;^. Reduces the 
coafts and iilands of Afia. and Europe, 234. Beiiegos 
Athens, 2; 6. The city furrenders, and is difmzmtled, 
240. His arbitrary and cruel treatment of the conquered 

, provinces, 244, Procures the death of Alcibiades, 258- 
He invefts Thrafybulus in the Piraeus , ^^^' His operations 
oppofed by Paufanias, 267. Efpoufes the pretenfions of 
AgeGlaus to the Spartan crown, iv. 9. Is difg^^^d ^t the 
treatment he receives from him , 16. His invafion of the 
Theban territory, ji. Is killed before Haliartus, 3;. 

[tyjias , the orator, his account of the perfecution of him. 

* felf and family by the thirty tyrants of Athens, iii. 248. 
CoUedls a body , and joins Thrafybulus to oppofe them , 
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251, Charaftcr of his orations, iv. 2J7* Note. His cha- 

radter a? an orator, 261. 
Ljxfivietj one of the Athenian generals at the battle of Chero- 

naea, his indifcrect condud , v. 7^. Is put to death, ^i. 
Lyppfus ^ his eminence as a cafter in bronze, v. 261. 
laPfcus preferves his daughter from being facrifiped by the 

JM^fTenians, i^ 172. 
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lACED&NIA^ the coaft of, defcribed , ii. jjo. A re- 
volt of, from the Athenian government , ^nftigated by 
the Corinthians, 332* And the Spartans y^iii. 26. The 
Spartans enter into a war againft the Olynthian confederacy, 
;v. 8S' Olynthus reduced, 89. Perdiccas eftabliflied on 
the throne of Macedon by Pelopidas, 177. The fitft 
principality founded there by Caranus , 284. The prudent 
condud of the firft princes , the primary caufe of the 
greatnefs of Macedon, 285. Brief hiftory of, preceding 
the reign of Archelaus I. 28^. Charadtei: of Archelaus, 

287. Revolutions in, to the reftoration of Amynta^ II. 

288. EurydicQ folicits the afTiftance of Iphicrates, in 
beh^f of her fons, 290. Hiftory of Perdiccas , 291. 
Diftradted ftate of the country on his death, 293. Phijip 
declared king, 297. Inftitution of the band of Compa-. 
nions , 301. The conquefts of Philip, 304., Birth of Alex- 
ander., 319. The Olynthian territory added' to Macedon, 
382. Macedon declared a membej: of the Hellenic body, 
42s. Battle of Cheronaa, y. 73. Remarks on the Uberal: 
fpirit of the Macedonian government, 8^. Death of^ 
Philip, apd acceflion of Alexander , 87. Sec Alexander. 

' Magna Gracia , occafion of giving this name to the foutherOf 
divifion of Italy, i. 177. Hiftory of the colonization qf,, 
ii. 143. General caufes of the profperity of thefe colo^ 
nies , 146. Their manners and policy improved by I'ytHa-. 
goras, 192. Decline of, and deftrudion of the Pytha-^ 
goreans, 175. 
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MM , i9lHnefs of Alexander the gre^t in befieging ^their 
forcrefi^ v. 2ig. 

4faif, his obiigadons, valence doriyed, according to tire 
Stoics, V. 291. 

M<intinaa , battle of, between the Spartans and the cocSt^ 
derate Argives and Athenians, iii. 5^. Its fituation. de^ 
fcribed, iv« 74. Haughty mefTage received |here, from 
the Spartan government after die peace of Antalcidas« 
76. The town beGeged and taken by Agefipolis, 77, 
The inhabitants refufe their fhare of the Olympic Grea- 
fure, 2Q7. Attempt of Epaminondas to furprife this city, 
Z\6. Victory gained by Epaminondas before tluit qity, 
219. 

JH^ratboH^ battle of, between (he Perlians and Atheniansi 

^ ii. 16. 

JU^rdoniuSy Km charader, and expedition to Greece , ii. }• 
• His fleet defhoyed by a ftorm , 4. Procures himfelf to 
be left in charge of Greece, on the retreat of Xerxes, 
98. Enters into a negociation with the Athenians, 106, 
His addrefs to the Athenians, ibid. The iU fuccefe of 
his folicitations , log. Ravages Attica, lis. Battfe of 

. PUtaea, 124. His death, la^. 

idwrriage , the obligations and ceremonies of, during the 
heroic ages of Greece, L 7J. Conjugal aflfedHon, 77. 

JUtffiJiiuT , a Perfian general , killed in a ikirmiih with thQ 
Athenians, i. 498. 

M^ks^ why worn by performers on the Grecian theatre, 
iv. 27J. 

MMiviDon , Major , his propofta correiftion of Xenq^hotfs 
account of the order of the Grecian march from Afia, 
examined, iii. |6o* Note. 

JMe^ure^ its ufe in regulating the rhythm of ancient mufic, 
i. 244. The great varieties of, 24^* 

Mechanical arts, flate of, m the heroic ages of Greece, 

. i. 84- 

,M^dea carried into Greece by the Argonauts, i. 22. 

Mes^Uf^Hs , the Perfian general , n^ifes the fiege of Memphis, 
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ii. 211. Reduces the Grecian army In Profdpis to capitu- 
lation, 212. 

Jfegacretm , of Abdera, his remark on the rapaqty of Xeir- 
xes's Perfian army , ii. 5 1. Note, 

JlegaloppJifj the city of, founded, iv. 17J. 

jUegara , ^ caufe of the qi^arrel between that ftate and Athene 
ii. 5 J 5. Noie. The province of, invaded by Pericles, 

Meiampm^ the Grecian bard, who, i. 2^2. 

Mclantbus^ king of Meflenis^, difpoflefled of his dominions, 
by the Hcracieidae , i, 98. Becomes' king of Attica , 99. 

Melody of the Grecian mufic , i. 241. Diftin(ftions under 
this head, 242. Connexion between that of language and 
that of inufic, 24^. 

Jiielos^ the ifland of , defpribed, iii. ^o. Conference be- 
tween the commiflioners from Athens and tho(e of Melos^ 
61. ReduAion of Melos, and cruel fate of the inhabit- 
ants, 6%. 

Melville^ General, account of his model of the feats of the^ 
rowers in the ancient gallies , i. 209. Note. 

Meittpbis , bcfieged by the, Athenians , and relieved by Mega., 
bazus, ii. 211. 

Jdeuelaus^ his marriage with the &mous Helen of Sparta, 
1. 41. Who is feducedfrom him by Paris, 42. Animates; 
the Grecian ftates to revelige his caufe ,49. 

Jdejfenia^ defcribed, i i%6. The people, ibid. How 
th^ capital gained an afcendency over the other cities in 
Meffenia, 197. Caufes of the war with Sparta, i%%. Amphia^ 
fcized by the Spartans, 162. *And the country plundered,^ 
164. An indecifive battle with the Spartans, 170. The. 
MefTenians forced to retire to the mountains of Ithome» 
171. Ithome reduced, 176. Severe terms impofed by 
^e Spartans, 177* Revolt ag^inft the Spartans, igt. 
Battle of Derae, i8.2, Succc&ful exploits againft the. 
Spartans, 18;. Ariftomenes defeated , 1,9 p. Oifaitrou^ 
end of the fecond MelTenian war, 199. The third Meft 
fcnian war,^ ii. 218*. The Mqflienianss driven from GreecQ^ 

Aa4 
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by the Spartans, iiL jog. Mcffeni rebuilt by Ac Thebaa 
general Epaminondas , iv. 182. 

Mejfina^ the city of, founded, i. 209. 

Metafb^s of Ariftotk, account of, v, 267, 

Jditbymna taken by Callicratidas , iiL 217. 

Midea^ battle of, between the Spartans and the Arcadians*, 
IV. 172. 

Miletus , a city of Ionia , bcfieged by the Pcrfians , i. ?7 J. 
Is taken , )8o. Battle of, between the Adienians and the 
Feloponnefians , iii. 1^7. 

Military difcipline of the Grecians, ii. 11. Of the Per- 
fians, ij. 

Miltiades , king of Cardia , recommends cutting off the 
retreat of Darius Hyftafpes from Scythia, i. 5^4. Retires 
to Athens , 5 ^ s . Confiderations which influenced him to 
advilc the Athenians to rifle a battle with the Perfian in- 

- vaders, ii. 11. His prudent conduft obtains him the fole 
command of the Athenian forces, r5. Difpofition of his 
army at the battle of Marathon , ibid. Honors beflowed 
on him after this victory , 20. Is vefted with the com- 
mand of the fleet, 22. His motive for beOeging Pares, 
ibid. Caufe of his failure, 2;. His unhappy end, 24. 

Milton , his defcription of the Grecian mode of marching to 
batde, iii. 97. Note. ^ 

Minerva , the fetue of, formed by Phidias , ii.' )o6* iii. 196,. 
Anniver&ry of the Plynteria , how obferved , ibid. 

Minos ^ the elder, his hiftory and character, i. 29. 

' , the fecond, bis charader, i. 50. His generofity 

to Thefeus, |i. 

Minotaur J the fabulous accounts of, exploded, i. ;2. 

Money^ iron, the ufe of, introduced in Sparta by Lycurgus, 
i. in- 

Morals i a dedudioh of Plato's docflrine concerning, iv. 271, 
Caufes of the diversity of moral chara<fler, 279. 

Mofynafians , the fmgular ftrudture of th^ir habi&tions , 
iii. 57^ 

Mujic ^ that of Greece defcribed, i. 2^. Why introduced 
at the public games, 2)5. Its extent, and the purpofes 
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- to which it was applied, ibid. Caufcs of its pcrfedHon, 
2 J 8. Melody of, 24:1. Connexion between the melody 
of language and of mufic , 24 ; . Counterpoint not underftood 
by the Greeks, 247. Note. Influence of the muficalcon- 
tefts at the public games, 28 S* Its extenfive influence 
over mankind, iv. 25s- State of, in the age of Alex- 
ander the Great, v. 260. 

Mycali ^ battle of, between the Greeks and the Perfians, 
ii. I JO. 

j|^cf«^, the t(jwn of, deftroyed by the Argives, ii, 224. 

Myronidef f the Athenian general in Boeotia , defeats the 

Thebans near Tanagra, ii. 227. 
• Msfthology of the Greeks juftified by popular beKef , i. ^i. 
Compared with that of the ancient Germans, 92. The 
powerful effeds of, aflerted, in oppofition to late in- 
quiries*, 54, Attempts to derive the Grecian mythology 
from more remote fources, hitherto unfuccefsful , 98. 
Philofophical dedudtion of, S9« Moral tendency of, 6j, 
The abufes of, unknown during the heroic ages, 65. 
Its influence on the political ftate of Greece, 66. 

Mytileni^ the capital of Lesbos, befieged by the Athenians, 
ii. 17 J. Surrenders, ns- The treatment of the captives 
debated at Athens , ; 78* Narrow efcape of the inhabitants, 
J 84. The city demoliftied, ibid. 
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ATURE^ one univerfal fyfl»m of, v. 290. 

Navigation generally applied by the early Greeks to piratical 
purpofes, i. 17. 

NaupaSus , a fettlement granted there by the Athenians to 
the Spartan Helots and Meffenians , li. 219. Aflifls the 
Athenians in the Peloponnefian war, iii. 5. 18. The 
MeiTenians of Naupadtus driven oat of Greece by t^ie 
Spartans, iii. )o8. 
' Nearcbus , his famous voyage from the mouth of the Indus 
to that of the Euphrates, v. 220. 

Nebros of Cos , undertakes the cure of the fefiilence lA the 
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Amidiidyonic amy before CriiSt, L mo. ft^ms the 
water that fupplied the city ^ Z22. 

Vfobule^ a Parian damfel beloved by Arehilochiis , h^ 
unhappy fate, i. 262. 

Viceratus and his fon pot to death by the thirty lynmts of 
• Athens, iiL 246. ' ' 

yicbomacbus betrays the operations (^ the Athenians in. 
Boeoda to the Spartans, iii. 24. 

yicias of Athens, his charader, iii. i^. Reduces the ifland 
Cythera, 22. Accompliihes a peace with Sparta , j7« 
Oppofes the Sicilian expedition, 76. His firatagem to 
deceive the Syracufans, 98* Defeats them in battle, 
10 !• He pra>ares for anoUier campaign, 104. His ar^ 
jnament reinforced, io8. Applies to Adiens for farther 
afiiftance, fX2. Arrival of Demofihenes with a fleet, 
ii8. Is defeated m a general engagement, 120. Super, 
ftitioufly delays raifing the fiege till his retreat becomes 
impradicable , 124. Prepares for another fea-fight , 127. 
His addrefs to his defponding troops , on their « retreat 
from Syracufe, ijff. His prudent order of retreat, i;?. 
Is harafTed bv the enemy, i)8* Surrenders himfelf and 
bis men to Gylippus, 142. Is put to death, 144. 

, the Athenian painter , his chief excellence j and 

principal works, iv. 3 si- 

JJicoJhratus commands the Athenian fquadron fent to the relief 
of Corcyra , ii. 390. His judicious condud in an engage* 
ment with the Peloponneiian fleet at Corcyra, ^9.2. 

l^iobe^ the fculptured groyp of , defc^ibed, ii jii^ 



yJSE in Grecian poetry, the chara^riftrcs of, i 27 s< 
Their merit injured by ^ewant of the accompaniments of 
mufic and dancing, 279. 

Olympia^ defcription of the temple of Jupiter there , iu t2o. 
The city of, feized by the Arcadians, who celebrate the 
games, iv. 20s . The Olympic treafure plundered, 207* 
The teiuple reftored to the Elians^ 2og. 
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Ofyff^iasj fifter of Aribbas king of Epirys , tier firft intror 
dilution to the notice of Philip of Macedon, iv. j 17. Is 
married to him, )i8'. Birdi of Alexander the Great, 
^19. Entertains refentment at Philip's infidelity, y; 90* 
Is reconciled to him, 91. 
Olymfi^ games, the origin of, traced, i. n^. The im- 
mediate caufes of their eftabliihment , iig. Nature of 
this inftitution, and its Important consequences, IX9. 
Inquiry into the phyfical eflfefts of the games, 279. ~ 

Ofyntbus^ ftr^ngth ami power attained by that city, iv, 81. 
Brave refifiance made by, againft the Spartans, 86, Is reduced 
by Polybiades , 89- Revival of the Olynthian confederacy, 
ii|rhich excites the jealoufy of Philip of Macedon , jog. Is 
ftrengthened by the acceflion of Amphipolis, 109. Th^ 
intrigues of Philip prevent an alliance with Athens , ) lo* 
Philip invades the territory of Olynthus, ^6i. Hebefieges 
Olynthusy ) 70* The city taken, jgo. 

Quomarcbus conducts die retreat of the Phocian army, 
after the death of Philomelus , iv. ))f. Is chofen general, 
and renews the war, 3)4. Is defeated and killed by 
Philip of Macedon, n?* 

Oracles^ Grecian, the origin of, traced, i. 109. Caufes which 
gave celebrity to that atDel{dii, 112. Doubtftil refpon&c 
of, at the time of the invafion by Xences , ii« 47. 

Oratory^ how corrupted in the age of Alexander the Great, 
V. 2s8, 

OrcbomenuT , the city of, deftroyed by the Thebans , 
iv. 204. 

Orpi6e»x engages in the Argonayiic expedition,, i. 2i. 

OJiracifmy in the Athenian law, explained, ii. 29. 29). 
On what occafion laid afide, iii. 171. 2/b/f. 

OtbryadeSj the Spartan, ftory pf , L 52^ 

Qxyartes defends the Sogdian fortrefs agdnft Alexander t^he 
Gr^at, v. i%z* Is reduced, 184. 
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X^^Cff^iT reduces MytUenc , ii. 376. His chara(!tcr, and 

unfortunate end, 38^* 
Paoni^ is over-run by Philip of Macedon, iv. 504. 
Pagondofy a Theban general, defeats the Athenians at-Dc^ 

Uum, iii. 24. 
Paintings ftatc of, in Greece, at the clofe of the focial 

war of Athens ;, iv, 249. Great expreffion in the Grecian 

performances, 2^4.- Coloring, 2ss. Clair obfcure , 256. 

State of, in the age of Alexander the Great, v, ^82. 

Declines (bon after his death, 184. 
Pantfbylus^ the painter of Sicyon, foip^ account of,^ 

iv. 250. 
Pancratium , in the ancient gymnaftic ei^ercifbs, expl^ned, 
^ i. 231. 

parental affedion , very ardent during the heroic ages of 
' Greece, i. 77. Is the moft fimple and natural expanfion 

of fe|f-lovc ,78. Is equally unfelt in favage fociety , and 

among a people funk hi luxury , ibid. 
Paris , fon of Priam king of Troy , hi^ charadter , i. 42. 

Seduces and carries oiFHelen, the wife of Menelaus , ibid. 
Parmenio^ and his fon Philotas, remarks on their deaths, 

V. 245. yfote. 
'faropamifus ^ this chain of mountains paffed by Alexander 

thje Great, V. 199. 
'ParoT^ the excellences of the marble of that iftand , ii. 6. 

Note. How relieved from the arms of Miltiades, 25. 
ParrbaJiuT , the Ephefian painter , his great power of ex- 

.preffion, iv, 2^4. 
Partbenia^ origin* of this clafs of inhabitants in Sparta, 

i 179. Confpire with the Helots to revenge their com- 
mon foflferings , ibid. Form a fettlement at Tarentum , 

180. 
fajfiom , human , Plato's dodrine of, iv. 276. Are difeafes 

of the mind, according to the Stoics, v. 297. How 

^alyzed by EpiciJirus , joo. 
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Pairdctes, his- principal excellence as a fculptor, lii, 
296. 

, the Phliafian , his fpeech at Athens in fevor of 

a defenfive alliance with Sparta, iv. 159. Aflifls at a 
renewal of it, 167. 

Paufanias commands the confederate Grecian troops fenfc 

. againit Mardonius , ii. ii^ Diflenfions in his army, iig. 
Battle of Flataea, 124. Takes Byzantium, 190. His treache- 
rous application to Xerxes, ibid. Is recalled, 193. j^is 
death, 196. 

— oppofes the operations of Lyfander againft Thrafy- 

bulus, in the Piraeus, iii. 267. The internal peace of 
Athens efFedted by his negociations ,268. His death , 

— ufurps the crown of Macedan, iv. 290; Is difplaced 

by Iphicrates, 291. 
Peitbias ^ of Corcyra , afTafllnated in the fenate-houfe , iii 

588. 
Pelafgi and Hellenes, diftinguifhed , i. ^. 
Pelluj the capital of Macedon , its fituation defcnbed, 

^^•,89. 
Pelopidas^ his birth and charadler, iv. 93, Forms a con- 
fpiracy to reftore the democratical governmcfnt of Thebes, 
94. Which he efFeds, no. Honors conferred on 
him by the Thebans, 113. Commands the Thetan 
Band at the battle of Leudra, 128. Is joined with 
Epaminondas in the command of the Theban army fcnt 
againft the Spartans , ^^^^ '» intimidated at the cenfure of 
his conduift, i6f. Is fent with an army to fettle the 
affeirs of theffaly, 176. Eftablifhes ?crdiccas on the 
' throne of Macedon, 177- ^s treacheroufly feized by 
. Alexander king of Theflaly, »78^ His interview with 
queen Thebe, 180. Converfation between him and 
Alexander, 181. Is fent to ncgociate at the court of 
Perfia ,18;. His propofals accepted , 185. The rati- 
fication of his treaty refufed by die Grecian ftates, 18^. 
fiisf expedition to tbcflkly , aoi. Is killed at the battl© 
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of Cynofcephalie , 202. Honors paid to hb memory, 
203. 

telofpnnejian war, the origin of, i{. )i6. Authorities 
from which the hiftory of diis war is derived, )i8- 2Jif$e. 
Rapture between Corinth and Corcyra, i^fi. Defeat 
of the Corinthian fleet by the Corcyreans^^ J20* The 
PdoponneGs^ alarmed by the hoftiiities of tfaefe repu- 
blics, )22. Alliance between the Athenians and Corey, 
reans, ^26* Revolt of Macedonia from the Athenian 
government , j j 2. Siege of Potidtea , } n • The Spar- 
tans join in the confederacy againft Athens « n 9« A 
menacing embafly fent to Athens, ^40. Anfiver to, 
diiftated by Pericles, 547* Invafion of Attica ^ j^j. 
Death of Pericles, {69. Revolt of Lesbos, %6i. Siege 
of Mytilenc, }7;. Tumults at Corcyra, )87- Navat 
fight between Alcidas and Nicoftfatus, ^92. The Adie- 
nian troops weakened by the plague, iii. x. The con^ 
tinent and iflands harafTed by Earthquakes , 2. Athenian 
expedition to £tolia, ;. Spartan expedition to Thrace, 
28* Revolt of Acanthus and Amphipolis from the 
Athenians, 29. Peace concluded between Athens and 
Sparta, }7» Renewal of the war, ^o. Battle of Man- 
tinaea, %6. Expedition of Alcibiades to Sicily, 8i. 
Siege of Syracufe, 96. Miferable retreat of the Athe- 
nians, 1^4. General combination of the Grecian ftates 
againft Athens, 149* Circumftances which favored the 
vigorous exertions of the Athenians to oppofe their ene- 
mies, 15 ?• Battle of Miletus, 157. Revolt iii the 
Athenian camp at Samos , againft the tyranny of the 
four hundred, 170. Mutiny in the PeloponneGan camp, 
177. Battle of Eretria, 179. The whole Peloponne- 
fian fleet captured at Cyzicus by Alcibiades, i8|« Cha- 
rader of Lyfander , commander of the PeloponneGan army, 
198. Defeat and death of CaUicratidas , 216. Battle 
of £gos Potamos, 2}o. Athens taken by Lyfander^ 
and difmantled,'240. 

Peioponnefm ^ firft fettled by Pelops, i. 8. How peojded 
by Grecian colonies , i). the cpuntry dsTcribed, }s* 
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is .feized by the Heracleids^ , ^6. State of ^ tifter fhe 

conqueft of Meffenia, 207. 
Peiops^ his fettlement in Greece, i. 8. 
FeniatbtQin^ in the ancient gyihnaftiC exercifes , explained ^ 

Pirdiccas^ king of Macedon , prepares to repel the attacks 
of the Athenians 4 iii. 26. Refufes the equitable propo-i 
fal of Arribaeus , King of the Lyncefte ,39. 

tiricUs , ilourifhuig ftate of the polite arts in Athens during 
]^is time, ii. 179. Influence of his ambition and poKcy 
over the Athenian ftate, 208- Extends the power of 
Athens, and excites fhe ill-will of the other Grecian ftates, 
a27i His charader j 229. His popularity, 2jo. Pa- 
rallel between him and Cimon, 2^1. Completes the 
democratic government of A^ens, 2^4. Encourages 
Ariftophanes , and other licentious writers of the ancient 
comedy, 28^^ His attachment to Afpaiia, 291. Be- 
comes a liberal patron of the fine arts , jot • Summon^ 
deputies from all the Gfecian re[»iblics to Atheits , )i4« 
Clamors excited againA him , and his friends perfecuted, 
)42. His accufktion and defence, ^44. Advifes ttic 
Peloponntffian war, J47. He in\^^ Megara, f?^. 
His magnanimity on occafion of the plague at Athetis 9 
360. His unfuccefiful naval expedition to the Pdopon- 
nefus, )6i. His reply to the clamors raifed againft 
him, and laft advice, %6i. His death and character , 

Perjtii , rife of the power of that kingdom, 1. jo8. De- 
fcription of the country, and its inhabitants , 910. Th« 
caufes of the Perfian grandeur traced, )i2. Reduces 
the ftates of Lower Afia, 357. Affyria conquered, J 44, 
Egypt Conquered, J47- Religion of the Peffians, 349. 
Their manners » ;^i. Vigorous meafures of Darius 
Hyftafpes to reduce the lonians, ^72. Three diffioft 
periods ipto which the invafion of Greece may be ditWcd « 

: ii. 2. The unfortunate expeditions of Mardonius ,. ?. 
Invafion^ of Attica by Datis and Artaphemes , 4. De- 
(cripdoa of ^heir military xlifqgline , i ]• Battle c^ Mv 
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rathon , i s* Preparations of Xerxes for another ihvaCoa 
of Greece, h. Amazing number of his forces, with 
the rude method of muftering them, ^6. Battle ot 
Thermopyke , 66. Difafters attending the .Perfian fleet ^ 
on the coafi of Theflaly , 70. Firft fea-iight at Artemi* 
fium, 74. The fecond, 76. Battle of Salamis, 94^ 
DeciGve battle ofMycale, i^o. See Mardonius. Ch^^ct 
of Darius Nothus , and the firft adts of his reign , iii. 
1^0. Artaxerxes and Cyrus difputethe fucceiBon, 12)»' 
Charadter of Cyrus contrafted with that of the Perfian nobles, 
526. Expedition of Cyrus into Upper Afia, 551. 
Battle of Cynaxa, ^^i. State of the. Perfian empire, 
at the asra of Alexander's eaftem expedition, v. ^109. 
Deliberations of the Perfian fatraps, iio« Battle of 
the Granicus, ii}. Confequences of that battle, up* 
Battle oflfTus, 140. Battle of Arbela , 166. Death 
of Darius^ 177. The government of Perfia intrufted 
to Peucefbs , 224, 
Ptrfeiiiony how it naturally tends to degraeracy, v. 

PerintbUs^ obftinate defence of that city againft Philip of 

Macedon, V. H^ 
Peripatetics^ the appellation of, from whence derived, v. 

272. Their tenets, ^74- 
Perfepolif > the royal palace of, burnt by Alexander the 

Great, v. 175* 
Peucejlas made governor of Perfia by Alexander the Great ,. 

V. 224. 
Phalanx , Grecian , the miKtary arrangement of, defcribed, 

iL 12. Not inftitutcd by Philip king of Blacedon, iv, 

90}. 
Pbaiarifj tyrant of Agrigentum, his hiftory, ii. 162, Note. 

Doubts refpedting bis famous brazen bull , and other cur- 
rent relations ef his cruelty , idem , ibid*, 
Pbaleucus , commander of the Athenian mercenaries , difo- 

beys orders, and feizes Nicsea, iv. 408* The dlMcrs 

«f him and hig followers, 417. 

Pbarax^ 
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Pbarax » the vigilant commander of the Grecian fleet , re* 
moved by Agefilaus in favor of Pifandcr, iv. i^. 

Pbarnabazus is recommended by Gonon to command the 
Per Ban fleet, iv» 43* Battle of Cnidus, 44. Obtains 
the daughter of Artaxerxes in marriage, %%. 

Pbarfa/us^mk adminiftration of Polydamus there, iv. i)g. 
Jafon declared captain general of this city , and of all 
Theflaly, 140. 

Pbafelh , the city of ^ deduced by Cimon the Grecian com* 
mander , ii. 204. 

Pbayllus renews the facred war , after the deaths of his 
brothers Philomelus and Onomarchus, iv. ^40* 

Pi&^riC, great authority of Jafon there, iv. 137. See Jii* 
fon , and Alexander. 

Phidias , defcription of his ftatue of Jupiter at Olympia , li* 
221. Is patronifed by Pericles , ^oo* His moft diftin* 
guifhed performances, J04. His ftatue of Minerva^ 
;o6. His accufation and banifhment, )4}. His prin^i 
cipal fcholars , iii. 296. 

Philip , afterward king of Macedon , is Carried as a hoftagd 
to Thebes by Pelopidas, iv. 291* His education, and 
early tranfadtions , 294. His return to Macedon, 29;, 
«95. Is declared king of Macedon, 297. His kind 
treatment of his prifoners, 299. His treaty with the 
Athenians, 500. His military inftitutions, ;oi. He 
conquers Paeonia, 104. His motives for attacking the 
Illyrians, J09. Defeats and kills Bardyllis, 506. His 
Diotives for attacking Amphipolis , }o7. His intrigues at 
Athens and Olynthus , ^lo. Befieges Amphipolis ^ ^it^ 
Takes, and annexes this city to Macedon, %\%. Pur-, 
fues his conquefts in Thrace , ^ 14. Takes pofleffion of 
the gold mines at Crenidae, afterward called FhiUppi, 
^i^. His advantageous fettlement of the afEiirs oi 
Theflaly, ^17. His marriage with Olympias, j 18. Birth 
of his fon Alexander, ;i9. His profperity, J22. His 
impenetrable policy, 52 J* His milftary operations in 
Thrace, where he lofcs an eye, 5}j. Defeats Lyco- 
-phron and Onomarchus^ 3)6. He is oppofed at the 

VeL. V. ' , B b 
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ftraits oF Thermopylae by the Athenians, ;4-t. Diffem*. 
bles his ambition under the attention to domeftic concef-ns, 
^U. His Vices, 5 52. His intrigues at Euboea , ^s?- 
Invcrdes the Olynthian territory , ;6 i. Befieges Olynthus, 
370. Takes that city, 580. Celebrates the feftival 
of the {Vlufes at Dium , ^8?. His naval depredations 
on Attica, 38^. He feizes Eubtsa, J86. His addrefs 
in gaining partifans among the Athenians, 388. His 
rapid fuccefles in Greece, ;p4. His reception and treat- 
ment of the Athenian ambafladors , 399. His embafly 
to Athens ,401. Receives a third embafly from Athens^ 
40;. Hts reply to the Theban ambafladors , 409. Corrupts 
and deludes the Athenian ambafladors, 410. His flat- 
tering letter to the Athenians, 412. Is veiled with the 
cuftody of the temple of Delphi by the Amphidyonife 
council, 419. His fcern letter to the Athenians^, 422. 
Honors decreed to him by the Amphidyonic council, 
42S» Evacuates Greece, v. i. Hrs expedition toIUyria, 
). And to Theflaly, ^. Undertakes to protect the 
Peloponnefmns againil the oppreflions of Sparta , 6. AU 
tacks the Spartan territories, \6. Settles the affairs of 
Peloponnefus , 17. His ifioderation on receiving infiilts 
at Corinth , 19. Extends the botinds of Epirus, and 
feizes the Hallonefus , ibtd. His letter to the Athenians, 
22. Siege of Perinthus, J?. Defeats and kills Diopei- 
thes, ;6. Rcftores the convoy of provifions feixed by 
Amyntas, J 8. Attempts to furprife Byzantium , 40. Is 
invited to the afliftance of Atheas, king of Scythia, 
46. His expedition to chaftife the perfidy of Atheas, 
48. His life faved by his fon Alexander, 51. He 1$ 
appointed general of the Amphidtyons, ^2. A review 
of his difficulties at this rime, ^j; Employs Antiphon 
to burn the Athenian docks, ^^. Is applied to by the 
Amphidyons to punifli the AmphiflTeans , 64. Takes the 
city of AmphiflTa , 6s. Seizes Elatafti , 67. Encamps 
his army on the plain of Cheronsea, 7 J. Defeats the 
confederated Greeks , 74. His levity on viewing the 
field Qf battle, 77. His moderate iife of viAory. 78* 
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Caufes of his difFefcnt treatment of Athens and Thebes ^ 
79. Nature and extent of his authority in Greece , 87. 
Is appointed general of the Grecian confederacy againft 
Perfia, 8 g. Quarrels with his queen and his fon Alexan* 
der, 90* Is affaffinated, 92* His charadef , ibid. 

Philip , the Arcamanian , phyfician to Alexander the Great, 
Alexander's fcortfidence in him > though accufed of trca* 
chery, V. i H* 

Fhiiippopoiis founded by Philip of Macedon , V. 2. 

Philocies ^ affociate of Conon in the command of die 
Athenian fleet , his character, iii. 22^. Inflance of his 
prefumption and cruelty, 456. 1$ taken prifoner by Ly* 
fander^ 2 J 2* And put to death, 23 j. 

JPbihmelus , the Phocian , inftigates his countrymen to With* 
ftand the degree of the Amphidlyonic council , iv. ;26. 
Seizes the temple of Delphi, )28. Employs the facfed 
treafure i& raifing mercenaries ^ }29* His defeat, and 
defperate end, ^i. 

Pbilofopbyy rife and decline of, at Athens, ii. 5t5i. Statd 
of, at the clofe of the focial war of Athens^ iv. 24^. 
In the age of Alexander the Great, y. 267. Tenets of 
the Peripatetics, 274. Eftimate of Ariftotle's philofophy, 
28 ^ Tenets of the Stoics, 288. Philofophy of Epicurus , 
}oo* That of Pyrrhoi ^04. 

Pblius^ the fmall republic of, take^ arms at the renewal 
of the Peloponnefian war, iii. s j. Is fubjeifted by the 
Spartans i if. 79. Eictraordinary fidelity of that republic^ 
to Sparta, 196. 

Pbocda ^ a City of lonia , befieged by HarpagUs the Perftail 
general^ !• ^^S* Is deferted by the inhabitants, })9» 
Who remove to Corfica, §40. 

Pbocians incur the cenfure of the AniphiftyoniC council , iV. 
J24i They refolve to withftand the decree, J26. They 
feize the temple of Delphi , Ji8. Are defeated by the 
Thebans arid their allies, J 50. The War renewed by 
Onomarchus, JU- Who is defeated and killed, %\6. 
The PhoCians intimidated, condemn the plunderers of 
the treafurs of Delphi, 407, Are again defeated by 

Bb i 
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the Thebans/4og. Are deluded into fecurtty by Phi- 
lip, 41^. Cruel decree of the Amphidkyonic council 
i^ainft them, 418. Which is executed by Philip, 
419. The fugitives received by the Athenians, 422. 
Philippopolis and Cabyla fettled with Phocian captives 
by PhiUp , V. 2. 

Pbocion , the motives of his condu A in reference to Phi- 
lip of Macedon , iv. )44. Defeats the Macedpnian^ and 
EuhiBans, 960. Expels the Macedonians from Euboea, 
y. J 2. Arrives at Byzantium with a fleet,, and faves 
the Thracian cities^ 41. Is vefted with the Tupreme 
command , after the defeat at Cheronsea, 82. 

Pbabidas^ the Spartan general, feizes the citadel of Thebes, 
iv. 9f. Is proteded by Agefilaus , 92. His death, 
109. 

Pbdsnicians^ a colony of, under Cadmus, fettled at The- 
bes, L 8- Inifaiidted the Greeks in navigation and com* 
tnerce, \6. 

Pbrygia, invafion of, by Agefilaus, iv. 18. Charadler 
of the Phrygians, !zi. 

Pbrynicbus prefcrves the Athenian fleet from the fuperior 
fleet of the Peloponnefians , iii. i$8. Counter ads the 
intrigues of Alcibiades , 1 66. He afCfts in overturning 
the democracy, 170. His death ^ 177. 

Pbrynofij the Athenian, his embaffy to Philip of Itlacedon, 
iv. )89- Is fent again, ^92. 

Pbyllidas , the Theban , his charader , iv. 94. Engages 
in the confpiracy of Pelopidas, ibid. 

Pindar y the tocient Greek poet, memoirs of, and his 
charav^er, i. 272. His works ,27^. His charaderiftic 
excellence, 277. Hishoufe and family fpared by Alexan* 
der at the demolition of Thebes, v. lo^. 

Piraus^ the harbour of Athens, built and fortified by 
Themiftocles , ii. 187. 

Pifay caufe of the war between that city and Elis, and 
the deftrudion of the former, ii, 220. 

Pifander , his confpiracy againft the democratical govern- 
ment of Athens, liL 167* Propoles the gpvenunent of 
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the four hundred , 171. Is acfeatcd at fca , and kiHed 
by Conon,'iv; 44. 

Pifijhrcuut , ^ how he acquired the fupreme authority at 
Athens , and his character, i. ^6?. ii. 2^0. 

Pifo^ one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, his rapacious treat- 
ment of Lyfias , iii. 249. 

PHtacus^ the lawgiver of Mitylene, 11. J69. 

Piagut at Athens, account of, ii. 5^7. 

P/«^<f a , battle of between IJaufanias and Mardonius, H. 12^. 
The city of, furprifed by the Thebans , ii. 548. The 
city recovered by a ready expedient of the inhabitants i 
H9' I»^ reduced by the Spartans, 367. Is deftroyed 

* by the Spartans , and the inhabitants driven into exile , 
iv. III. 

Plato ^ his birth and education, iv. 262. Charaderof 
his works, ibid. Note. His travels , and fettlement in 
the Academy, 2^4. General character of his philofophy, 
«6^. Difficulty of explaining and abridging his doftrines, 
266. His great views, 267. His theology , ibid. His 
dodkine of ideas , 269. His morals, 271. His account 
of the origin of human knowledge, 27 J. Of the pow- 
ers of perception and intelle<fl. 27?. Of the paffions, 
276. Of virtue, 277. Was the firft philofopher ^ho 
cftabliflied, on conclufive arguments, the dodtrine of af 
future ftate , 280. His republic, 281. His genius and 
character, ibid. Compared with Socrates ,282. 

Pleafure and pain, how analyzed by Epicurus, v. joo. " 

Pliny , his adyice to Maximus , when appointed the Romaii 
governor, of Greece, ii. 2n« ^ote. Remarks on his ac- 
count of the Grecian artifts , iv. 249. Note. 251. Uota 
254. Note. 2S7- Note. 

Plutarch , his account of the operation of the laws of Lycur* 
gus ati Sparta, i. I)^ His character of Antiphon , iiii 
16%. Note. 

Plynteria^ the anniveriary of, how obferved at Athens, 
iil. 19^* • 

Poetry^ and mufic , early connefted, i. 256. Won- 
derful powtf of the Grecian mufic ^ ^48* Circum^ 

fib ) 
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ifcinccs that Improved the Grecian poetry, 2^^. Satire, 
how introduced , 2^7- tlegy, 2^8- The ode*, 275. 
Influence of the poetical gonteftg at the public games ^ 
i28s- State of, in the age of Alexander' the Great, ▼• 
2S8, 
fo/emarcbus , the brother of Lyfias , poifoned by the thirty 

tyrants of Athens, iii, 2^0* 
fcJiis , the Spartan admiral', defeated by the Athenians near 

Naxos, iv. 109. 
Poly blades , the Spartan general , reduces the city of Olyn- 

thus, iv. 89* 
folybius y his erroneous reprefentations of ^e Athenian 

hiftory , ii, 242. NoH, 
. folycbareSy the Meflenian, how defrauded by Euephnus the 
Lacedasmonian , i 159. Fatal confequences of this tranCr 
a(ftion, 161. 
foliclyiufy his great ikill in ftatvary, iv, 248- 
Po/ydamaSy his wife adminiftration in Pharfalus, iv, ifg. 
Conference between hiin and Jafon of Pherae, ibid. 
Procures for Jafon the fupreme command of TheCTaly, 
140. 
Population^ vanity pe?;haps the greateft enemy to, ii, 

147. 
Porus , king , dtfputes the paflage of Alexander the Great 
over the Hydafpes , v. 202. His fon defeated and killed, 
206. He is defeated , 208. Is reinftated by Alexander , 
2(Q. Obtains ail Alexander's Indian acquifitions , 217. 
Potidaa , befieged by the Athenians , and aififted by tho 

Corinthians, ii. ;h* Is reduced , 967. 
PoTcp<r , always dangerous to liberty , unlefs counteraded 
by wife checks, iv. 229. Judiciary, in the Greciaa 
repiiblics , how abufed, 2^0. 
Praxiteles , his great fkiU in ftatuary , iv. 248* His two 

ftatues of Venus , ibid, 
priam , king of Troy , his unfortunate hiftory , i. 40. 
Property y judicial decifions of, during the heroic ages of 

Greece, L 70. 
ProfopiXy the Grecian army befifged th^re by Megabazas, 
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the Perfign general, ii. 212. The Giecans capitulate, 

ibid, 
PxotogeneSy the painter, patronifed by Apelles^v. 26%. 
Froverbs , current precepts of moral inftrudlion , before 

morality was reduced to a fyftem, ii. 26^. 
Pfammenitus , king of Egypt , reduced by Cambyfes king 

of Perfi^, i. 1^6, 
T^ttalea , the ifland of, occupied by the flower of the 

Perfian infantry previous to the battle of Salamis , fii. 

92. Where they are cut to pieces by the Greeks, 

97. 

Vylus^ fortified by Demofthenea, iii. 8' Attack of, by the 
Spartans, 9. 

Vyrgoteles ^ his eminence as an engraver on gems, v. 
261. 

Pyrrho^ account of his philofophy, v. 304. 

Pythagoras^ his hiftory, ii* 15). Caufe of the fabulous 
relations, of his travels , 1^4. His acquifitions ii\ Egypt, 
156. His definition of a philofbpher , i s 7* Is highly 
honored in Italy for his talents and learning, 159, His 
manner of life , ibid^ EfFedts a reformation in the man- 
ners of the citizens of Crotona , 1 60. Forms his dif. 
ciples into an exclufive fociety fecured by fyrabolical tefts, 
161. His politics, 162. His morality, 164. His 
fyftem of education, 16^. His rules for the cjondudl of 
his difciples , i66> Conformity of thefe with thq infti- 
tutions of Lycurgus , 167. Origin of the fidtions con- 
cerning him, 1 6 8* His death, 170. His difciples in 
Magna Graccia deftroyed , 175. 

Pytbia , the prieftefs of Apollo at Delphi , her mode pf de- 
livering the oracles there, L 114. 

Pytbian games , occafion of their inftitution , and defcrip- 
tion of, i. 226. 

Pytbon of Byzantium , his charadcr and embafly from 
Philip of Macedon to Athens, v. 2i« 
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J\ENNEL , major , afccrtains the place where Alexauidcr 
the Great crofled the Indus, v. 20 f. Note. His account 
of the caftem boundary of Alexander's conquefts, 
21^. Note^ 

Rfjignation^ the Stoical dodrine of, v, 29s- 

JUbapfodiJls of the Greeks, their high authority and in? 
fluence on fociety, \. z%^. 

Rbegium fettled by Greeks, i. 178. 204. 

Rhythm of ancient mufic , how regulated , 1. 244. 

Romans , their religion mere plagiarifm from that of the 
Greeks , i. 6;. T^ote. Send deputies to Athens , to obi 
tain a copy of Solon's laws, ii. 257. Note. Diflference 
between the Roman and Athenian governments, 247. 
'Note. Conquer the weftcm divifion of Alexander's empire 
V. 254. 

Roujfeau, Jean Jaques« from whence he derived the ra- 
tional and pradical parts of his fyfiem of education , iL 
166. Note. 

Roxana , the daughter of Oxyartcs, taken prifoner by 
Alexander the Great, and married by him, v« i8s«. 



Sacred band of Thebans, account of, iv, \2\. Batdc 
of ILeudra, i28« 

war, the origin and principal events of, i 218* 



Againft the Phocians, a hiftory of, iv, 526. 

Sdges , the feven peculiarly diflinguifhed ^ong the Greek 
philofophers', ii. 261. 

SaUtbus , a Spartan general, goes to the relief of Mytilene, 
befieged by the Athenians, ii. 574. Is put to death by 
the Athenians, ^84., 

Salamit ^ fea-cn^gemen^ off that ifland between the Gre- 
cians and Perfians, ii. 94. 

&Mor , why favored by the Perfians after the redudiom 
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of Miletus, and dcfolatipn of Ionia, L ;gt. Revolt 
' of the Athenian troops there , againft the tyranny of the 

four hundred, iii. 17). Is reduced by Lyfander, 

242. 
Sana^ a canal cut through the ifthmus of, by Xerxes^ 

"• 19- 
Sandanis^ his prudent advice to Crcefus king of Lydia^ 

i. Jig. 

Sangala h^fit^^tA and taken by Alexander the Great ^ V* 

215. 
Sardanapalus , king of AITyria , his tomb defcribed, ▼• 

Sardis ^ battle of, between Cyrus and Croefus , i. J2i. 
The city taken by Cyrus, 526. Is retaken and deftroyed 
by the Athenians, 570. But inftantly recovered. 

Satire in poetry, the origin of, accounted for, i. 257^ 

StUyrus , the player, fignal inilance of his fricndfhip for Apol* 
lophanes, iv. 348. Mote, 

Sciences^ ftate of, during the heroic ages of Greece, 
i. 86. 

Scioni^ the city of, reduced by the Athenians, and the 
inhabitants mafTacred, iii. ^9. 

Sculpture y of the Grecian artifts , the moft celebrated mo- 
numents of, pointed out , ii. ^04, Charaderiftic excel- 
lence of, 507. The expreflion of, compared with the 
literary compofitions of their poets and orators, jog. 

ScytaUj in the Spartan laws, explained , ii. 194. 

Seutbes ^ a Thracian adventurer, takes the troops under 
Xenophon into his fervice, iii. jgi. Conduds them 
after a feaft to inftant adtion, 58}* Recovers his here- 
ditary dominions by their affiftance, 984. His ingrati- 
tude, J 8^. 

Sicily^ colonization of , by Grecians , ii. 144. Revolution* 
in that iiland, iii. 67. A general congrefs of the ftates 
of, 71. Deftru<5lion of Leontium, ibid. Siege of Syra- 
cufe, 96. Miferable retreat of the Athenians, IJ4, 
How withdrawn from theiphere qf Grecian politics, jog. 
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Is invaded by the Carthaginians, 909. Their excefflve 

cruelties towards the inhabitants , ; i r. Charaders ' of 

the two Dionyfiufcs , 517. The ifland reduced to the 

condition of a Roman province, ^2. 
Sicinus , his character , and the important entcrprife he was 

intruded with by Themillocles , ii. 9*. His fecondcom- 

miflion to Xerxes, loi, 
Sicyon^ the government of, ufurped by Eijphron , iv. 191. 

A fchool of painting formed there by Eupompus , 

Sinope^ its fituation , and by whom built, iii. }7o. 

Sixty ^ account of the profligate club of, at Athens ^ 
V. 83. 

Social war of Athens, hiftory of, iv. 240, 

Society , the narrow fphere of human faculties and purfuits^ 
in the infancy of , i. i. An idea of property in land, 
one of the mod important fteps in the progrefs of, 12. 
Political , during the heroic ages of Greece , a review of, 
66. The reciprocal obligations of, unfolded by uti- 
lity, 71. 

Socrates deteAs the arts of the Sophifts, ii. 269. His 
education and character ,270. His philofophy ,272. Is 
affifted by the tragic poets ,275* His views counteradted 
by the writers of the old comedy, 277. Is feduced by 
the arts of Afpafla, 291. Attachment between him and 
Alcibiades, iii. 4). Condemns the ei^dition to Sicily, 
82. Oppofes the irregular condemnation of the admirals 
accufed for mifconcJudl: at ArginufTae, 224. The princi- 
pal caufes of his perfecution, 274. The artifice^of his 
accufers, 27?. His defence, 277. Is condemned, 
279- He refbfes to efcape fi^om prifon, 28 J. His con- 
verfation with his friends on the laft day of his life , 28 S* 
His declared motive for writing a hymn to Apollo, 287. 
His opinion of fuicide , and of the immortdity^ of the 
foul, ibid. Is warned to die, 290. His death, 291. 
The Athenians repent, and honor his memory, 292. 
His principal difciplcs and followers, 29}. Philofophers 
who mifireprefented his tenets , 294. 
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Soton of Athens rcftores and improves the inftitutlons of 
Thefeus,!. 21;. Animates the Amphidtyonic council to 
revenge the violation of the temple at Delphi, 218. 
Advifes the confecration of the Cirrhean plain to fulfil 
the oracle, 224. His converfadon with Croefus , king of 
Lydia, 50$. His fummary of human life, ^06, Re- 
lieves the Athenians from the mifery and confufion oc- 
cafioned by the laws of Draca, ii. 240. His exalted 
charader, ibicL His regulations concerning property, 
242. New -models the government, ibid. His inftitu- 
tions fuited to the times, 24 j. His divifion of the ci- 

' tizcns, 244. The fcnate, 24^. The nine archons, 
246. The areopagus, 247. Happy tendency and ex- 
tcnfive fcope of his laws , ibid. His fyftem of educa- 
tion , 249. 

Sojtcies^ the Corinthian deputy at Sparta, his fpeecb againft 
the propofal for reftoring Hippias to the government of 
Athens, 1. 567. 

Sopbijis of Greece, a hiftory of, ii. 267. 

Sparta , occafion of Lycurgus being driven from thence , 
i. 12?. The principal objedls of Lycurgus's legiflation^ 
127. His diftribution of political power, 124. Inftitution 
of the ephori, and nature of their office, ijo. Laws 
concerning property, i;i. The ufe of iron money in- 
troduced, in- Effedsofthefe inftitutions, z^Ffrf." Re- 
view of Spartan manners, 155. Their military charadter 
and inftitutions , iJ7- The women, 141. Education of 
children, 143, Peculiar difcipline of the youth , 144. 
Paternal authority, 147. Coincidence of the inftitutions 
of Lycurgus with thofe of the heroic ages, 148. Caufesr 
which undermined the felicity of Sparta, 150. Expedient 
of Lycurgus to fecure the obfervance of his laws, 1^2* 
Defcription of Laconia , 1^5. The people , 1^6. How 
Sparta , the capital , gained the afcendency over the other 
cities in Laconia , i $ 7. Caufes of the war with Mcffenia, 
I S 8. The Spartans ftize Ampheia, 1 62. And ravage the coun- 
try, 164. Indecifive battle with the Meflenians , 170, End 
of the firft MeiTenian war, 176. Origin of the clafi of 
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inhabitants termed Parthenia;, 179. Confpiracry of the 
Partheniae with the Helots , ibid. Revolt of the Meffc- 
nians, igi. Battle of Derae, 182. The Spartans com^^ 
manded by the oracle to afk a general from Athens , and 
receive the poet Tyrta:us , 184. Tyrtaus animate* them 
to purfue the war, 188. End of the fecond Meffenian 
war , by the reduAion of Eira , 200. Infolent oppreflicMi 
of the Meflfenians, 2i«, Alliance with Croefus king of 
Lydia, 51^. State of, at the time of the battle of 
Sardis, 322. Defeat of the Argives, 32 ^ Deputiei fent 
to obferve the motions of Cyrus, JJ^- The overtures ♦of 
Ariftagoras to involve the Spartans in a war with the 
Perfians, rejeded, j$8. The Spartans endeavour to 
form a confederacy to check the power of the Athenians^ 
365. Domeftic diffenfions between Cleomenes and Dc- 
maratus, ii. n- The ftraits of Thermopylae defended 
by king Leonidas, 52. Sperthies and Bulis devote them- 
felves for their country, ^4. The atonement refufed by 
Xerxes , who fends deputies to treat with the Spartans ,» 
%^. Memorable battle of Thermopylae , 66. Addrefs of. 
the Spartan ambafladors to the Athenians in the prefence 
rf Mardonius, 107. They defert the Athenians, and 
attend folely to their own fecurity , no. Remonftrate 
with the Athenians on the fortifying of their city , 183. 
Artful embafly of Themiftocles to Sparta, 184. Treachery 
of Paufanias , 1 90. The city of Sparta deftroyed by an 
earthquake, 218* Revolt of the Helots and Meflenians, 
ibid. The Peloponnefians endeavour to engage the Spartans 
to affift them againft the Athenians, J54« Pacific council 
of king Archidamus. ^S- The Spartans engage in die 
Peloponnefian war , } j 9. Operations of the Spartan fleet , 
38^* The blocking up of their troops in Sphadteria re- 
duces the Spartans to folicit peace at Athens, iii. ii« 
Their overtures rejected, i;. They apply again, ig. 
They aflift the revolt of Macedonia, 26. Bafe treatment 
of the Helots, 27. Truce concluded with Athens , f j. 
Peace concluded with Athens, 57. Mutual difcontents 
generated between Sparta amd Athens , 48. Eenewal of 
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the waf , ^0. Battle of Mantin«a, ^6. Preparations for 
taking advantage oF the Athenian misfortunes, 152. In- 
trigue of Alcibiades with Timea, 1^9. Charader of Ly- 
fander , now made commander of the Pelopontiefian forces, 
198. Battleof^gosPotamos, S)o. The Coafts and iflands 
of Afia and Europe reduced by Lyfander, 2^4. The city 
of Athens taken by Lyfander , 240. Rapacity and cruelty 
of the Spartan governmei^, 242, The Spartans invade 
Eiis , 306. Subdue the Eieans, 507. Affift Cyrus in 
aCTerting his preteniions to the throne of Perfia, ;29. 
Incur the refentment of Artaxerxes by this meafure^ 
iv. I. Thimbron fent to defend the ffiolian cities, j. 
Dercyllidas fent to fupercede him , 4. Death of Agis , 
and difputed fucceffion to the crown, 9. Agefilaus 
declared fucceCTor , to. Cinadon's confpiracy, ibicL A 
jealoufy of the Spartan power excited in the feveral Gre* ' 
cian ftates, by the policy of Tithrauftes, 27. Tl^e Spar- 
tans take arms againfl the Thebans , )o. A league formed 
igainft Sparta, which occafions Agefilaus to be recalled 
from the eaft, )s- Pifander defeated at fea at Cnidus, 
44. Solicit peace with Perfia on the rebuilding the walls 
of Athens, SS- The Spartans accept the terms didated 
by Artaxerxes , 6^. By what motives they were influenced 
in this tranfadion, 70. Benefits derived from this peace, 
^i. Their ambitious views on this occafion, 7}. 
Their hiaughty meflkge to the Mantinaeans , 76. Hard 
conditions impofed on the inhabitants when the town was 
reduced by Agefipolis, 78. The Spartans aflume a regu- 
lating power over the republic of Phlius, 79. Application 
of the towns Acanthus and ApoUonia againft the Olynthian 
confederacy, 81. War commenced in Macedon, 8^. 
Death of Agefipolis, 87. Acceflion of Cleombrotus, 88- 
The citadel of Thebes feized by Phoebidas, 91. War 
in BoBOtia, 109. Loflcs by fea, 109. A congrefs of the 
Grecian Ihtes held at Sparta, 112. Debate between 
Agefilaus and Epaminendas, it 6. KefleAions on this 
altercation, iig. Cleombrotus alTembles tbe Spartan 
ferces on the plain of Leudra'^ 194. Their troops 
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defeated there by Epaminondas , i2|>. Shigulat behaviour 
of the Spartans on this event, ija. They in vain attempt 
to recover their authority in Arcadia, i^i» Laconia in- 
vaded by theThcbans, i^j. General conftemation at the 
devaftation of the country, 1^4.. A defenfive alliance 
negociated at Athens , 1 ^ 8» This alliance extended and 
confirmed, 166. Treaties concluded with Dionyfi us, tyrsfnt 
of Sicily , and Artaxerxes king of Perfia, 167. They 
take the field againft the Arcadians , 171. Battle of Midea, 
172. The Spartan allies folicit permiffion to negociatc 
peace with Thebes for themfelves, 199. Attempt of. 
Epaminondas to furprife the city of Sparta » 214. The 
Spartans incur the refentment of the Amphidtyonic 
council, )2f. They claim the fuperintendency 
of the temple at Delphi, 408. Philip of Macedon re- 
quired to check their infolence by the Amphidtyonic 
council , V. 7. They folicit the afliilance of the Athenians^ 

. 8. The Spartan territories ravaged by Philip, 16. The 
Spartans take arms againft MaCedon during the abfence of 
Alexander, but are reduced by Antipater, i88* . 

I^elman ^ Mr. a miftakeof, in tranflating Xenophon, cot- 

redted, iii. ;^6. Vote. 
. SfbaSeria , a body of Spartan forced blocked up there by 
the Athenians, iii. 10. Is obftinately defended ^ i}^ 
How reduced, 17. 

Sfbodrias ^ the Spartan general, how induced to attempt 
the Piraeus of Athens, iv. 109. Fails, and is difgraced, 
106. 

Spitamenes betrays Beflus the murderer of Darius , V. 179. 
Oppofes Alexander, igo. His death, 182. 

Sporadef , derivation of the name of thofe iflands , iv. 44* 

Stadium^ in the Grecian public games, explained, i. 228* 

Statuary^ ftatc of, at the clofe of the focial War of Athensi 
iv. 247. 

Stbenelaidef ^ One of the Spartan ephori, ftirs up the Spar- 
tans to join ia the Peloponnefian war againft Athens 1 
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StoiciffH), tlie name of, whence derived, iii. t^^* Noti, 
Vv Jt72. Tenets of, 288. 

&rabo^ his obfervation on the firft hiftorians of Attica, 
J. 4. Note. Juftifies the report of Bacchuis*$ expedition 
to India, V. 199. ^0/^. 

Superjiition , its caufes and operation in Greece > i* 60. 

SjybaYtf ^ the city of, by whom founded, and its fituation, 
ii* 14^. Conquered by Milo of Crotona, 169. 

SyeHnep , governor bf Cilicia , fecufes himfelf from th^ 
arms of Cyrus by the means of his wife Epyaxa , iii. n 1* 

Scyllias of Scione , difcovers the Perfian ftratagems to the 
commander of the Grecian fleet at Artemifium , ii. 74. 

Syracnfe founded by the Corinthians , ii. 144. Reign of 
Gelon, 170. Reign of Hieron , iii. 68. Expulfion of 
Thrafybulus , and eftablifliment of a democracy , 69. 
The tyranny of this city diftrads the whole ifland, 7t. 
The city defcribed , 96. Apprehenfions of the citizens 
on the approach of the Athenian fleet, 97. The ftratagem 
of Nicias to feize the city, 98. The fcheme defeated, 
160. Nicias gains a vi(itory over them, 102. Diftreft 
and relief of the city, 109. The befiegers defeated in 
a general engagement, 120* They are defeated agaia, 
j%o. Miferable retreat of the Athenians , 1J4. Banifh- 
ment of Hermocrates , iii. 182. Revolutions of that 
c^^yi 3 '7* Is tskcii by Marcellus the Roman general^ 

322. 



-/ AREVTVM fettled by Greeks , i. 178. igo. 
Taochianf , their dcfperate oppofition to the Greeks under 

Xenophon and Cheirifophus , iii. 364. ^ 

Tarfus , on what occafion plundered by the Grecian troops 

of Cyrus, iii. H4' 
Taurus^ mount, a defcription of, v. 19?. 
Taxiies , an Indian prince , mutual generofity between him 

and Alexander the Great, t. aoi. 
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Tegea » feizure of the Elcan deputies there by th6 Arca- 
dians, who partook of the plunder of Olympia, iv. 2io. 
Is chofen by Epaminondas as a place of rendez-vout &x 
his troops, 21). 

Tegeant^ their conteft with the Athenians in the confederate 
army, il n8. 

Teians^ defert their country, when attacked by the Perfian^ 
i. ui* 

Te/etaiaSi brother of Agcfilaus, ihveftsthecityof Olynthus, 
iv. 85- Is killed, 8?- 

TV/^nr, the Athenian, why pronounced a happy man by 
Solon, I. io$. 

Tempi ^ the valley of, defcrlbed, iL 4^* Is occupied by 
Themiftocles to ftem the progrefe* of Xerxes, 46. 
For what reafon abandoned, 47. 

Teribazus^ his treacherous behaviour to the Greeks in 
their retreat through Armenia, iii. )6). His negociations 
with Antalcidas , iv. ^8* 

Terpander of Lesbos , his hiftory , i. 268. 

Tba/er , the poet , difpofes the Spartans to receive the 
laws ofLycurgus, L 128. 

-*- — ' — , the Milefian, his fcientifical difcoveries, ii. 26 j. 
His fchool and fucceflbrs, 264. 

Tbafor^ fome account of the colony fettled there, i. 260. 

Theatre^ Grecian, circumftances which rendered it ex- 
tremely liable to abufe, iv. t^* 

Tbebe^ queen of Thefialy, her interview with Pelopidas 
during his confinement , iv. 1 8o, 

TJbebeSy founded by Cadmus, i. 8. Origin of the war of, 
2^. Revolt of the inferior cities of B«otia from , ii. 225. 
Surprife the city of Plataea, 548. The invaders deftroyed 
j^o. How engaged in a war with Sparta, iv. 50. Bjrtdc 
of Cordnsea, 45. The Thebans compelled to agree to 
the terms of peace dictated by Artaxerxes , 67. The 
citadel of, betrayed to Phoebidas the Spartan , 89- O^ 
fpiracy of the Theban exiles , Circumftances attending its 
execution, 95. The heads of the anftocratic{>arty killed, 97* 

The 
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The democratic government rcftorcd , loo. The 
citadel recovered from the Spartans, loi. Scheme of 
the Theban$ to produce a rupture between Athens and 
Sparta, 104. Their cruel treatment oftht; Boeotian cities, 
X I r. Epaminondas fent as deputy to the Grecian congrefs 
at Sparta, 11^. Reflexions on his condudl there 11 8. 
Account of the facyed band, 12}. Battle of Leudka, 
127. Invafion of Laconia, i^j. A neutrality granted to. 

• the Spartan allies at their folicitation , 200, Battle of 
Cynofcephalae , 202. The Thebans deftray the city Orcho- 
menus, 204. Battle of Mantinaa, z 1 9. Engage in the facred 
war againft Phocis, 550. Their embaffy to Philip of 
Macedon , 40,9, Their Q^nny oyer Ae Boeotians , 424. 
The Thebans perfuaded by Demofthenes to unite with 
the Athenians againft Philip, v. 72. Battle of Cheronjea , 
74. Why the ThcbaiK were harfhly treated by Philip, 

, 79. Demolition of Thebes by Alexander the Great , lo). 

Themiflocles , his character and pretenfions to the command 
of Ae Athenian forces , conlpircd with tholb of Ariftides, 
ii, 2S« Their rivalihip, 27. Deftroys the fleets of -Egina and 
Corcyra , ) i» Exhorts his countrymen to keep up theic 
military ftrength by land and by f(?a, 52. Endeavours 
%o ftem the inroad of Xerxes at the vale of Tcmpe, 47. 
Advifes the Athenians to truft to their fleet , in obedience 
to the oracle, 48- His expedient to detach the lonians fuom 
the Perfians, 78. His prudent advice to the Grecian fleet, 88. 
His fl^ratagem to draw Xerxes to'a naval engagement before 
the Grecian fleet feparated, 91. Is joined by his old rival Ari. 
ftides, 9 2 . Battle of Salamis, 9 5 . His fcheme to accelerate the 
flight of Xerxes, 100. Honors conferred on him, and 
his condudt after his vidtory, loj* Perfuades the Athe- 
nians to fortify rather than adorn their city, igj. His 
embafly to Sparta, 184. Builds the Piraeus, I87- Is ac- 
cufed by the Spartans as an accomplice with Paufanias, 
198. His banifhment and death, 199. 

Theocles y the Meflenian diviner, devotes himfelf to death 
at Eira, to intimidate the bcfiegers, i. 199. 

Tbeogony in poetry, explained, i. 2SJ^ Note, 
Vol. V. C q 
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Tbeopomptis , his charader of the aflbciatcs of PhiHp of 
Macedon, iv. j^;* Note. 

Tberamenet i ettores the dcmocfacy at Athens, iii. 179. His 
embaffy to Sparta , on the fiege of Athens by Lyfander, 
2 J 7.^ As one of the thirty tyrants of Athens endeavours 
to mitigate the odious oppreflions of his colleagues, 2^1. 
Is accufed by Critias, 25). His defence, 254. Is vio- 
lently dragged to death, 2^6. 

Tbermopyla , the {faraits of, defcribed , ii. 49. Are guarded 
by the Greeks to ftem the progrefi of Xerxes , ibid. An 

\ attack of the Perfians repulfed , 58* Memorable battle 

. of, 6s. TheThebans defert to the Perfians, 66. Monu^ 

. ments ereded in memory of this battle , 67. Philip of 
Macedon ilopped there by the Athenians, iv. $42. Seized 
by Philip, 39J. 

TbefcHf , his voyage to Crete, and treataient by Minos, 
i. )o. Introduces the Cretan inftitutions into Attica , 32. 

jrbejjalm impeaches Alcibiades of impiety, iii, 91. 

J'b^aly^ great part of, 'reduced under the dominion of 
Jafon of Pherae , iv. 137. Jafon affaflinated, 14^. Re- 
volutions of this country after the death of Jafon, 174. 
The TheflTalians apply to Thebes for protedion againft 
their king Alexander, 201. Battle of. Cynofcephafee,, 

• 202. The afiairs of that country fettled by Philip king 

. of Macedon , iv. 316. "Why Philip feleded his friends; 
from among the Theffalians, )s). Is reduced by Philip 
to a Macedonian province, v. s. 

J%imbron is fent'from Sparta to affift the ffiolian cities 
againft Tiffaphcrnea , iv.- j. Is reinforced by the Greek 
troops under Xenophon , ibid. His repulfe at Larifla oc- 
cafions his recal, 4. 
Tbrace , the coaft of, reduced by Cimon the Grecian 
commander , ii. 202. Expedition of Brafidas the Spartan 
general to, iii. 2g. The commotions there fettled, and 
the country reduced to a Macedonian province, • by 
PhiUp, V. 20. 
Tbrafybulus , king of Syracttfo, his charader aixd expulfion 
, &om Sicily , iii. 69, , 
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Thrafyhutm^ tyrant of Miletus, his expedient td difpofd 
Alyattes king of Lydia to peace, i. 299. 

of Athens, heads an infurredtion in the camp afe 
Samos againft the abettors of the tyranny of the fouf 
hundred, iii. 17J. Condudts Alcibiades to the camp) 
478. Gains a naval victory over the Peloponnefians , 
180. He impeaches Alcibiades in the Athenian affembly, 
fio6. His charaa:er, 299, Seizes Phrygia, and defeats 
the thirty tyrants^ 260. Surprifes the Piraeus, 262^ 
Gives the tyrants another defeat, 26 j. His proclamation 
to the vanquifhed fugitives , 264. Is inverted in the 
Pirxus by Lyfander ,. 266. Returns to the city through 
the mediation of jfaufanias, 268. Procures a general 
amncfty, 271. His naval enterprifes and death, iy. 6u 

Tbrafyllut encourages the revolt in the Athenian camp at 
Samos, againft the tyranny of the four hundred, iii. 17^^ 
Suffers a defeat at Ephefhs, 186. Regains his honot 
before the walls of Abydus, 187. 

Tbui:ydides , general remarks on his hiftory of the Pelopon* 
nefian war^ i. j, Tsote, His adivity as Athenian coni* 
mander of Thafos, 299. Is banifhed by the Athenians, 
300. His charader of Hypcrbolus, iii. 170. If^ote. His 
youthful admiration of Herodotus , and his own charadtet 

• as an hiftorian, joo. Comparifon between him and 
Herodotus, %o%. His work continued by Xenophon, 
104. ; 

Thyrea^ the poffeffion of , conteft^d by the Spartans and 
the Argives, 1. 522. 

Tigris^ contrivance for the paffage of the Greeks undet 
Xenophon over that river , iii, ^21, 

Timagoras^ the Athenian deputy at the court of Artaxerxes^ 
feconds the arguments of Pelopidas , the Theban deputy 
there, iv. 184. Is condemned to death, ibid. Note, 

Timandra^ the miftrefs of Alcibiades, is fpared by thoffe 
who put him to death , iii. 259. 

TimantheSi the Grecian painter, his great power of cXi» 
preflion , iv. 253. 

Timocleay a Theban matron, her heroifm, v. to6, 

C c j» 



1- N to ^£ X. 

i^ntoleon puts an end to .the tyranny of Dibnyfius th^ 
younger, inSyraciffe, iii. j22. 

Tijamenes^ king of Lacedaemon , difpofleHed of his dominion^ 
by the Heracleidae, i. 98. Hi$ death, ibid. 

Tijfaf hemes , the Perfian general , is fcnt by Daritis Nothus 
to quell the revolt in Afia Minor, iiL i^i. Prote<fte 
Alcibiades from the refentmenk of Agis king of Sparta , 
16 1. Accufes Cyrus of treafon, 278. Cbnclud^s ^ truce 
with the Grecian army after the battle of Cynaxa, jz^. 
His treachery, {49. Seizes the Grecian generals, ^o. 
Is rewarded by Artaxerxes with the Ipoils of Cyrus, 
iv. 2. Attacks the £olian cities under the Spartan go- 
vernment, ibid. His treaty with Dercyllidas, 6. His 
treacherous negoci^ons with Agefilaus, 17. Is deceived 
by the military policy of Agefilaus, i8< ts put to death 
by Artaxerxes, 22. 

Titbrauftes , is employed by Artaxerxes to put Tiflaphemes 
to death and to fucceed to his command in Lower Afia , 
iv. 22. Sends an embafly to Agefilaus, 2}. Corrupt^ 
leading men in the feveral Grecian ftates, 27. 

Wragedyy Greek, the origin of ^ ii. 279. How diffinguiflied 
from comedy ,280. 

Trebizoud^ hofpitable reception of the Greeks iinder Xc- 
nophon and Chcirifophus in that city^ iii. J71. Its pre^ 
fent ftate defcribcd , from Tournefort , ibid. Note. 

Tranches ^ battle of, between the Spartans and Meffenians, 

i. 189- 

Troy , review of the Grecian armament fent againft thai 
city^ i. 57. The kingdom of , defcribed, 58. Derivation 
of the nAmesTroas and Ilion, 59* Caufes of the Trojan 
war , 46. Is befieged by the Greeks , 44, Is taken and 
deftroyed, 45- Its fubfequeni hi&ory ^ ibid. 

Truths the love of, natural to manj v. 289. 

Tymam , the firtt hiftorian who arranged his narrative ac- 
cording to the Olympiads , i. 4, Note. 

Tyjtdareas , king of Sparta ^ adventures of his daughter 
Helen, L 41. 



INDEX. 

Tyrant y in Grecian hiftory, the true import of the term 

explained, i. 299. Ifote. 
Tyrants y thirty, eftabliflied over the city of Athens, after 

its redudion by Lyfander , iiL 24^- Their rapacious and 

cruel conduA, 247. Are ogpofcd by Thrafybulus , 2^9. 

They retire to Eleufis , i6i* Are defeated by Thrafybulus, 

265. They are depofed, 264. 
Tyre , embaflieis , from thjit city to Alexander the Great 4 

V. 147. Defcription of the city, 148. The city befieged 

by Alexander, 149. The inhabitants reduced, )s6. 
Tyrtdus , the Athenian poet , fent to command the Spartans 

againft the MeiTenians, in obedience to the oracle, 

i. 184; Animated the Spartans to perfevere in the war, 

188. 



F ANlTTi perhaps the gr^ateft eneniy to population, 
ii. 147. X 

Venus ^ encomium on the Cnidian flatue of, iv. 248- 

VWors^ at the Olympic games, their emulation and re* 
wards , i. 284. 

Virtue y the origin and nature of, according to Plato, 
iv. 277. Moral inquiry into, on the principles of the 
Peripatetics, v. 279. How to be attained, 281. The 
hardeft taflc of, 283* How eltimated by the Stoics, 

299* 
Vlyjfesy king of Ithaca, his embafly to Troy on behalf of 
Menelaus, i. 4}. , 



W. 
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ARy how carried on, during the^ heroic ages of 
Greece, L 79. Its laws, 8i* 
Warburton , Bifhop , his opinion of the neceflity of the 
dodbrine of a future ftete to the fijpport of the Grecian 
governments , not juftified by the Grecian writers , 
i. %6. 



\ 



INDEX. 

Weapons of wajr , thofe generally ufed during the heroic 
ages of Greece, i. go. 

Women , their condition and rank during the heroic ages 
of Greece , i. 74. Their occupations and amufements,- 
7^. How treated by the laws of Lycufgus at Sparta, 14.1. 
A general review of the rank they heldj and their treat- 
ment, ii. 286. 

Wreftling, how pradifed in the ancient gymhafUc exercifeS^ 
i. 2;o. 

Writers, the moft ancient pointed out, L j. Note^ 



X 



X. 



^ANTiPPE^ die wife of Socrates , her final partii^ tirith 
him, iii. 28?- ' 

Xantippns^ his perfecution, the caufe of the death of 
Ittiltiades, iL 2). Is not deemed worthy to fucceed 
him, 2s. Defeats the PerfianS at My cale , 29. 

Xenopbon , his account rf the operation of the laws of 
Lycutgus at Sparta , i. i ) ;. His account of the Spartati 
stft of war," 158. His account of the Petfian inftitutions, 
}ii. His account of the expedition of Cyrus into Upper 
Afia, iii. 551. Gives the moft probable circumftances of 
the death of Cyrus, 34 J. His reply to the imperious 
demands of Artaxerxes, 347. His addrefs to the Greeks, 
after the perfidious feizure of their generals by Tiffapher- 
nes, 3s?' Is eicAed one of their generals, 3^6. Me- 
morable retreat of the Greeks from Afia under his cort- 
dudb, ;s7- Excites jealoufies among his troops, by pro- 
pofing to fettle on the coaft of the Euxine fea, 377. Is 
vcfted with the fole command of the troops gn the death 
of Cheirifophus , J79. Prevails on them not to plunder 
Byzantium, }86. His troops hired by Seuthes, a Thra- 
cian adventurer, 381. Conduds them afterward into 
the fervice of Sparta, iv, 3. Attends Agefilaus in his 
war with Perfia, 26. His hiftory ends with the battle of 
ISlantinaea, 22^.^ Note. His cbaradler as a writer, 2^7. 
How he was engaged in the expediticfn of Cyrus, 258- 



INDEX. 

His fubfequent military employments and retreat,' 2^9. 
Is driven to Corinth, z6on His literary performances, 
26l, 
Xerxes , king of Perfia , his preparations for an invafion of 
Greece, ii. ;9. Amount of his forces, 36. His paffage 
over the Hellefpont, n- Cuts a canal through the 
ifthmus of Sana , 5 9. His reflection on the review of 
his immenfe army , 42. Receives the fubmiiTion of the 
Grecian communities, 43, His march to the plains of 
Trachis, ^2. His negociation with the Spartans, ss- 
His inquiry into their charadler, ibid. His aftonifhment 
at the repulfe of his troops at Thermopylae , 5 8. The 
Greeks betrayed to him by Epialtes , ibid. His narrow 
efcape when Leonidas furprifed his camp , 64. Battle of 
Thermopylae, 6^. He advances toward Attica, 78. 
Ravages the territory • of Phocis , 79. His attempt qn 
Delphi, how fruftrated , 81. Enters Attica, 82. How 
prevailed on to rifk the battle of Salapiis, fi. Views 
the engagement from mount ffigialos, 94. His fleet 
defeated, 99. His difgraceful retreat from Greece, 97. 
His flight accelerated by the artifice of Themiftocles , loo* ^ 



I OUTH^ dutiei and employments of, at Athens accord- 
ing to the inftitutions of Solon, ii. 249. 



^ENOj account of his philofophy, ▼. 287. 

Zeiixis , the Grecian painter , account of his principal 

works , iv. 2^2. 
Zoroafter, the founder of the Perfian religion, his peculiar 

doiftrines, i. }49. 

THE END. 
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